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THE PROPHECY IN ISAIAH IX I-7 
(HEB. VIII 23—1x 6). 


THIS passage of Scripture, which is appointed to be read as 
the First Lesson on Christmas Day, is of supreme importance 
to the student of Messianic prophecy. If the translation given 
in the Revised Version be substantially correct, the Incarnation 
is here clearly set forth, since the prophet speaks of one who is 
born, who receives the name ‘ Mighty God’. 

In the first place we naturally enquire whether the prophecy 
before us is complete. That there is room for diversity of 
opinion as to its limits is shewn by the difference between the 
Hebrew and the English in the division of the chapters. It will 
however be generally admitted that this uncertainty only affects 
its beginning, since its end is clearly marked. That the English 
versions rightly follow the quotation in St Matthew iv 15, 16 in 
connecting v. 1} with the following section is certainly probable ; 
for v. 2 is a perfectly natural continuation of v. 1, which would be 
a most abrupt ending to a prophecy. It is however a question 
whether v. 1 should be connected with the last verse of the 
preceding chapter, which it strongly resembles in phraseology. 
But since ix 1 cannot originally have stood immediately after 
viii 22, and there is undoubtedly here a Aiatus, it seems better 
that an examination into the meaning of the prophecy should 
begin at ix 1. 

Although the translation of the Revised Version is a great im- 


* Unless otherwise specified, the numbering of the verses adopted in this article 
is that of the English version. 
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provement upon that of the Authorized Version, it is nevertheless 
insufficiently accurate to be used as the basis of a critical enquiry. 
It will therefore be convenient before discussing the reference and 
date of this prophecy to give first an exact translation of it. 
A fairly literal rendering will run as follows * :— 

‘For it is not dark to the land that suffers affliction. In the 
former time He (sc. Jehovah) made of no account the land of 
Zebulun and the land of Naphtali ; but in the latter time He has 
brought glory upon the Way of the Sea, the District beyond 
Jordan, Galilee of the nations. The people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great light: upon the dwellers in a land 
of deep gloom light has shined. Thou hast made the exultation 
abundant, Thou hast made the rejoicing great: they (sc. the 
inhabitants of the land) rejoice before Thee as with the rejoicing 
at the harvest, as (men) exult when they divide the spoil. For 
the yoke by which he (sc. Israel) drags his burden, and the rod 
of his back, the staff of his taskmaster, Thou hast broken as in 
the day of the victory over Midian. For every boot of heavily 
booted one and bloodstained garment shall be made into a bonfire, 
into fuel of fire. For a Child has been born to us, a Son has 
been given to us; and the principality has come upon his back ; 
and his name has been called, Marvellous Designer, Mighty Hero, 
Father (i.e. mentor and guide) in perpetuity, Prince of peace. 
To the increase of the peaceful principality there shall be no end 
upon the throne and kingdom of David, to stablish it, and to 
confirm it in justice and righteousness from henceforth for 
evermore. The zeal of Jehovah of hosts will effect this.’ 

We have next to consider the authorship, reference, and date. 

Certainly if we argue only from the occurrence in this passage 
of words characteristic of Isaiah, a strong case can be made out 
for his authorship. Thus there is a striking similarity between 
ix 4 (Heb. ix 3) and x 27. The word ‘taskmaster’ or ‘ exactor’ 
(33) occurs in iii 12 (R.V. ‘oppressors’). ‘Fuel of fire’ 
(OR np>K) is found again in v. 18, and nowhere else in the Old 
Testament. The name ‘Marvellous Designer’ (72° ¥38) finds 
a parallel in the phrase ‘ He is marvellous in design’ ("¥ wpa, 
R. V. ‘which is wonderful in counsel’) in xxviii 29. ‘Mighty 
Hero’ (7123 5x) is met with again in x 21 (R. V. ‘the mighty 

} For a full discussion of the translation see Additional Note A. 
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God), a passage which certainly seems to be a combination of 
ideas already familiar to those to whom it is addressed. ‘ Justice’ 
(R. V. ‘judgement’) and ‘righteousness’ (08¥ and MPT¥) are 
coupled together in i 27, v 7, xxviii 17, though the combination is 
too common to base any argument upon it; and, finally, the 
phrase ‘the zeal of Jehovah of hosts will effect this’ is repeated 
verbatim in xxxvii 32, where however it is noteworthy that the 
word employed for ‘remnant’ is N7XY and not "WY as in x 21. 
Assuming then, for the sake of argument, the Isaianic author- 
ship of this prophecy, to what period can we assign it? Uzziah, 
by whose death the prophet dates his call (vi 1), is proved by 
inscriptions to have been alive in 740 B.C.' As it is impossible 
from the statements of the Old Testament that he can have lived 
long after this date, we may reasonably assign Isaiah's call to 
740-739 B.C. The history of his subsequent life, as. far as. it is 
known to us, is briefly as follows. The infatuation of the ruling 
classes in Judah had already impressed itself upon Isaiah’s mind, 
and in the name of his eldest son, Shear-jashub (33% "8¥), born 
in or shortly after 739 B.C., Isaiah shewed his conviction of the 
impending ruin of his country. During the following years he 
denounced the lack of true religion and the idolatry rife in Judah. 
In 735 B.C. the allied forces of Damascus and North Israel invaded 
Judah with the object of removing Ahaz from the throne, in 
order that there might be no doubt about Judah’s co-operation 
in defensive action against the A’ssyrians. Jerusalem indeed 
appears to have escaped, but the allied forces penetrated as far 
south as Elath, and Judah evidently suffered severely. Then 
it was that Isaiah, taking with him his little son Shear-jashub 
as the living text of the sermon he had preached some four years 
before, met Ahaz at the memorable interview recorded in chap. 
vii. Notwithstanding the prophet’s protests, Ahaz invoked the 
aid of the king of Assyria. Thereupon Tiglath Pileser III (II, as 
he is commonly called) invaded Gilead and Galilee (2 Kings xv 
29), carrying off many of the inhabitants to Assyria. He slew 
Pekah, placed Hoshea on the throne, and advanced as far south 
as Gaza, which he took and plundered. Two years later Ahaz, 
who now found the yoke of Assyria firmly fastened upon his 
neck, was summoned to Damascus, which had just been taken 
* See Additional Note B. 
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by Tiglath Pileser, to meet his suzerain. Of the next few years 
we have little information. In 728 Tiglath Pileser claims to 
have received tribute from Ahaz. Egypt soon began to intrigue 
with the king of Israel, and presumably with the king of Judah ; 
with the result that about 725 B.C. Hoshea, king of Israel, refused 
his tribute. The result was another invasion of the northern 
kingdom by Shalmaneser IV, the deposition of Hoshea, and the 
siege of Samaria, which was taken by Sargon in 722 B.C. In 720 
Sargon defeated the Egyptian army with the allied forces of 
Hanno, king of Gaza, at Raphiah on the border of Egypt. In 
712 B.C. (according to one view) Merodach Baladan of Babylon 
sent an embassy to Hezekiah with the object of ascertaining what 
help against Assyria could be obtained in the west; but it is 
possible that the date of this embassy is some eight or nine years 
later. But at any rate in 711 B.C. ‘the people of Philistia, 
Judah, Edom, and Moab were speaking treason’, whereupon 
Sargon besieged Ashdod (Isa. xx); and though we do not 
know that any fighting took place in Judah, he calls himself 
‘the subjector of the land of Judah’. This however may possibly 
refer to an earlier period. In 705 B.C. Sargon died, and attempts 
seem to have been made unsuccessfully by the Philistines to 
induce Judah to join in a revolt against Assyria ; but in -701, 
Hezekiah, having been at last persuaded to join the Philistine 
alliance, rebelled ; with the result that Sennacherib invaded 
Palestine, captured forty-six strong cities of Judah, which he 
afterwards added to the Philistine territory, besieged Jerusalem, 
and exacted an enormous fine from Hezekiah, from whom he 
took many captives. It is clear that, whether the destruction of 
Sennacherib’s army (2 Kings xix, Isa. xxxvii) be assigned to 
this campaign or to one that took place some years later (and 
in the present state of our knowledge it is scarcely possible 
to decide with certainty), Sennacherib inflicted on Judah a blow 
from which the kingdom never recovered. 

It is therefore evident that during the whole of Isaiah’s 
ministry the dark shadow of Assyria fell upon Palestine. There 
is indeed no known period in the prophet’s life when the glorious 
outburst of triumph contained in the passage before us, striking 
as it does a note of almost Easter gladness, would be suitable. 
The yoke never was broken in the days of Hezekiah. 
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If therefore Isaiah be the author of this prophecy we can only 

explain it as a vision or ideal description, in which the prophet 
transports himself into the future, and surveys the victory which 
he believes will then have been given. But an ideal description 
of the future will naturally be conditioned by the circumstances 
of the present. What circumstances then of the time of Isaiah 
could have occasioned or conditioned the outburst of this Old 
Testament Ze Deum? 

Having regard to the prominence given in v. 6 to the birth 
of a ‘son’, it might seem possible to assign this prophecy to the 
occasion of the birth of an heir to the throne. But a careful 
examination of the passage shews that to do so would be to 
miss its meaning. For the reason given for the joy and exultation 
(that is, the light which has shone on the darkness) is the present 
breaking of a yoke, and the future destruction of the equipment 
of war. But since the reason given for the present breaking of 
the yoke is the actual birth of a ‘child’, whose title implies 
a mighty warrior, it is obvious that it is the ‘child’ himself who 
is represented as the instrument in the breaking of the yoke. 
In other words, the reference is not to any child, as such, but to 
an offspring, ‘a son’, that has been given to Israel and has 
delivered his people. 

We may therefore safely disregard this view of the prophecy, and 
look for another indication of date. Now the phrase ‘the latter 
time’ as contrasted with ‘the former time’ clearly implies a new era 
(see, for example, Zech. viii 11, cf. Mal. iii 4). These phrases 
would not be used respectively of the reigns of two successive 
kings, unless at least the second reign inaugurated a new state of 
things. Since, therefore, the reference to the land of Zebulun 
and the land of Naphtali might conceivably be understood of 
Tiglath Pileser’s invasion of Galilee in 734, when Ahaz was on 
the throne of Judah, ‘ the latter time’ would at the earliest refer 
to the reign of his successor. Unfortunately the biblical chrono- 
logy of this period is in confusion, and it is impossible to reconcile 
some of the statements. In the present state of our knowledge 
it is impossible to decide who was on the throne of Judah when 
Samaria fell in 722. 

But whether Samaria was still existing or not when Hezekiah 
ascended the throne, it is expressly stated by Tiglath Pileser that 
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in his campaign of 734 not only Galilee suffered, but the whole 
land of Israel. Not only was Gaza on the south-western border 
of Canaan taken by the Assyrian king, but he claims to have 
deported to Assyria ‘the whole of the inhabitants of the land of 
the House of Omri’. Of course such a statement is not to be 
taken too literally, any more than the assertion (St Mark i 5) that 
‘all the country of Judaea and al/ they of Jerusalem’ went out to 
St John the Baptist. We are however justified in affirming, what 
would not have been suspected if we had possessed the biblical 
account only, that the whole of the northern kingdom, though 
perhaps in varying degree, suffered from the Assyrian invasion of 
734. There were in fact two deportations of captives from 
North Israel in the eighth century B.C., as there were two 
deportations of captives from Judah in the sixth. 

But in reading the prophecy before us we cannot fail to be 
struck by one remarkable omission. While the western, eastern, 
and northern portions of the kingdom of Israel are mentioned, 
nothing is said of its very heart and centre, the land of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, the district which was in after times known as the 
province of Samaria. Is it conceivable that Isaiah, who watched 
so anxiously the signs of the times, could have pictured the 
restoration of the Way of the Sea, the District beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the nations, and have expressed no hope for that 
portion of the country of which the southern frontier was only 
some five miles distant from Jerusalem, and which had suffered 
severely in the same disaster that had overwhelmed Galilee ? 

It must be confessed that there is no event in the known 
history of Isaiah which seems to justify the language of this 
prophecy, if it has reference to actual fact ; if on the other hand 
it be regarded as an ideal for the future, it cannot be shewn to 
have any relation with the prophet’s own time. 

But there are other considerations which make it difficult to 
regard this prophecy as Isaianic. Though it undoubtedly contains 
words which are characteristic of Isaiah, there are others which 
it is difficult to ascribe to him, or indeed to any one living in the 
golden age of Hebrew literature’. Thus the phrase ‘ Galilee 


* The impersonal use of participles, as in Hy and pyy, is most unusual in 
Hebrew. In Aramaic it is common. It happens not to occur in the Biblical 
Aramaic, where however we find an analogous construction with the participle 
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(the district) of the nations’ is one which cannot satisfactorily be 
accounted for on the supposition that it refers to Assyrian and 
other settlers after Tiglath Pileser’s invasion in 734. There is 
no evidence, either from the Bible or from the monuments, that 
any colonists were introduced into Palestine before the fall of 
Samaria; and though the prophet might conceivably pass over 
the disaster which befell Samaria in 734, it cannot be supposed 
that he would have ignored the crushing blow which came upon 
it in 7227. 

Moreover, could Isaiah have used the words ‘ boot of heavily 
booted one’ ? The reference undoubtedly is to the 
boot of a warrior. It is however noteworthy that in the graphic 
description of the readiness of the Assyrian soldiery for war 
(Isaiah v 27, 28), the prophet says of them that ‘the latchet of 
their shoes’ is not unfastened,—a phrase which finds a curious 
modern parallel in ‘the last button of the gaiters’. In this 
passage the ordinary word for ‘shoe’ (82) is used. It is of course 
possible that, before he had actually come in contact with the 
Assyrians, Isaiah used the ordinary Hebrew word in speaking of 
their boots, and that, after actually seeing their equipment, he 
used the native Assyrian word. But it is difficult to understand 
why, in this passage, he should have referred to their doofs at all, 
unless these were very different from those of his own countrymen. 
Moreover, as the present writer is informed by Mr Johns, the 
sunu of the Assyrians seems to have been something of the nature 
of a legging, or rather putiee, to protect the legs in marching 
through thorny places. But we cannot assign the sense of legging 
to the Hebrew word used in the passage before us (Ii8D), other- 
wise the adverb ‘noisily’ or ‘heavily’ (¥¥22) would be un- 
explained. The phrase seems to require heavy nailed boots; but 
there is no proof that these, even if they existed, were the ordinary 
equipment of the Assyrians, who in the eighth century B.C. are 
frequently represented as shod merely with a sort of sandal 
turned up at the heel, or even barefoot. 
active-plural ; but it is found in the Targums, e. g. % xpy (2 Sam. xxii 7, Ps. xviii 7), 
% py (Ps. xxxi 10, Ixix 18), pm 2x2 (Amos vi 6, cf. Nahum iii 19), and in Syriac 
very frequently, as in the phrases Julso, The use of nm 
as masculine is late, as is shewn by the passages quoted below (Additional Note A). 


* Would a Frenchman within twelve years of 1870 have spoken of ‘ Alsace and 
Lorraine of the Germans’? 
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- Again, the phrase of which the exact force may perhaps best: 
be rendered in English by the translation ‘shall be made into 
a bonfire’ (ney? ANN) occurs again in the Hebrew Bible only in 
Isaiah Ixiv 10, a passage which is at any rate later than the 
Exile. 

In the next place it is noteworthy that the deliverer is not 

styled king. He receives the principality upon the throne and 
kingdom of David. It is not stated that he is descended from 
David. 
' But if the passage be later than the time of Isaiah, to what 
period would its language be suitable? Certainly all the objections 
to its Isaianic authorship apply still more strongly to any date 
that can be suggested before the Exile or during the Exile. 

Is there any period after the Exile? Zechariah, it is true, 
paints a picture of the future in glowing colours, but the centre 
of it is Ferusalem. Moreover, in his time there was nothing 
which would give the note of victory. Can we find a suitable 
period still later? Certainly there is nothing in the recorded 
history of the times of Ezra and Nehemiah which would justify 
the language of this prophecy. We know, however, that there 
was an ever-growing jealousy between Judah and the province of 
Samaria, which at last culminated in the schism of the latter, 
from which time onwards ‘the Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans’. As Ben Sira says (ch. 1 25, 26) :-— 

Two nations my soul abborreth, 
And the third is no people. 


The inhabitants of Seir and Philistia 
And the foolish nation that dwelleth in Sichem.? 


After the time of the Samaritan schism the absence of any 
mention of Samaria would be natural in a thanksgiving for the 
restoration of Jehovah’s people. But from this date onwards 
there is but one period, the Maccabaean, which could in any 
way warrant such an outburst of praise as we find in this chapter. 
Unfortunately, the date of the Psalter is still too much disputed 
to allow us to argue from it; but it is impossible to read this 
prophecy without at least being reminded of those magnificent 

1 Dr. Taylor’s translation. The Hebrew is 
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outbursts of praise after victory which we find in such Psalms as 
xevi and xcviii, which are by many scholars assigned to the 
Maccabaean period. 

We may therefore enquire whether what we know of this period 
would justify the language of the chapter before us. 

1 Maccabees iv 1-25 relates the success of Judas at Emmaus, 
when the victorious Jews pressed upon the flying enemy as far as 
Gezer, Ashdod and Jamnia. Shortly afterwards the victory 
of Beth Zur gave the Maccabees the mastery of Jerusalem 
(1 Macc. iv 28-35). This was speedily followed by the dedication 
of the Temple and the fortification of Mount Zion (i. iv 36-61) ; 
after which Simon carried out a successful campaign in Galilee, 
while his brothers Jonathan and Judas advanced victoriously 
through Gilead (#5. v 21-54). We find then in this account 
a reference to ‘the Way of the Sea, the District beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the nations’, but we are scarcely justified in assigning 
the prophecy before us to this date ; for, though the rescuing of 
the Jews in the places named might be described as the shining 
of a great light, they can scarcely be said to have been glorified, 
since the Maccabees found it necessary to carry off their Jewish 
inhabitants into safety at Jerusalem. The yoke of the heathen 
was not yet broken; moreover, the language of v. 6 of our 
prophecy requires that one leader should be specially prominent. 

But in the year 145-144 B.C. Jonathan was confirmed in the 
high priesthood by Antiochus VI, and Simon was made erparnyis 
‘from the Ladder of Tyre unto the borders of Egypt’ (1 Macc. 
xi 57-59). Shortly afterwards Jonathan carried out a successful 
campaign beyond the Jordan ; apparently making himself master 
of the country as far as Damascus (ib. 60-62) ; after which he 
gained a victory in Galilee, when 3,000 of Demetrius’s troops 
were slain. It is true that it was not till the time of Aristobulus 
that Galilee’ became an essentially Jewish province ; and by the 
treacherous capture of Jonathan at Ptolemais the work done there 
by the sons of Mattathias must have been to some extent undone. 
But the language of 1 Macc. xii 45-49 seems to imply some 
greater Jewish influence in Galilee than is actually stated. It is 


* See Bevan The House of Seleucus vol. ii pp. 228, 256. But Josephus says that 
Aristobulus compelled the Jtwraeans to be circumcised, referring apparently to the 
northern or north-eastern portion of Galilee. 
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at least remarkable that the disaster to Jonathan was not followed 
up by a general attack upon the Jews: at any rate, Tryphon, 
after his advance into Gilead, when he put Jonathan to death, 
made no attempt to hold the country. In 143-142 B.C, Simon 
gained from Demetrius the confirmation of the grants previously 
made by him; ‘ peace and a general amnesty were conceded to 
the Jews, but more than that, all arrears of taxes were remitted, 
and for the future the Seleucid renounced any right to claim tax 
or tribute from the Jewish state. ... The Jews regarded the 
King’s rescript as the beginning of freedom’'. ‘The yoke of the 
heathen was taken away from Israel’ (1 Macc. xiii 41). Shortly 
afterwards Gezer was taken, the citadel of Jerusalem surrendered, 
and in May 141 B.C. Simon held a rejoicing, ‘because a great 
enemy was destroyed out of Israel’ (1 Macc. xiii 51). 

Allowing for natural Hebrew exaggeration, the language of 
the prophecy before us well fits this season. The land that was 
still sore afflicted had seen a great light: the Way of the Sea, 
the District beyond Jordan, Galilee of the nations had been 
brought to honour, in that they were now to some extent occupied 
by Jews free to exercise their religion. It seemed an earnest of 
a more complete restoration of the land of Israel. The Lord 
had multiplied the exultation; He had increased the joy; for 
the yoke of the heathen was broken. The old prophecies seemed 
at last to be fulfilled in the person of Simon. Israel had travailed, 
and this time not in vain. The child of whom Isaiah had spoken 
(Isa. vii 14) was born; she whom Micah had described as in 
labour (Micah v 3) had brought forth ; the government had come 
upon his back; he had proved himself ‘a marvellous designer’, 
‘a mighty warrior’; his dynasty would be a permanent one, and 
its sway would be peaceful; all the hopes for the throne and 
kingdom of David would now find realization: ‘the zeal of 
Jehovah of hosts would effect this’. 

It has already been pointed out that by the ‘child’ that is 
born we are not to think of a child, as such, but as the oe 
given to the nation *, 


* Bevan The House of Seleucus vol. ii p. 232. 
® The word ty would certainly be no difficulty to those who were familiar, for 
example, with the language of Ps. ii 7 ‘Thou art my son; this day have I begotten 
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But is it possible that such language as we find in this chapter 
can have been used in the second century B.C. ? 

It has been pointed out above that the grammar of the first 
sentence is Aramaic rather than Hebrew, and that the prophecy 
contains phrases scarcely compatible with Isaianic authorship. 
It is generally allowed that the First Book of Maccabees was 
originally written in Hebrew, and it will accordingly serve us 
well for purposes of comparison. Now the phrase ‘ Galilee of the 
Gentiles’ occurs in 1 Macc. v 15; in 1 Macc. iii 3 Judas is said 
to have put on a breastplate ‘like a giant’, as ylyas. In the 
Septuagint translation of Isa. iii 2 yéyas corresponds to ‘mighty’ 
(1133); and the phrase found in Ezekiel xxxii 21, R.V. ‘the 
strong among the mighty’ (0°33 '8), which is apparently merely 
the plural of the ‘mighty hero’ of the passage before us, is 
actually rendered in the LXX of yiyavres. Again in 1 Macc. ii 65 
we find a parallel to both the ‘ Designer’ or ‘Counsellor’ (7*) 
and the ‘ Father in perpetuity’ (7Y °28) of the prophecy. Matta- 
thias is there represented as saying to his sons, ‘And behold 
Simon your brother, I know that he is a man of counsel; give 
ear unto him alway: he shall be a fazher unto you’. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the Hebrew scarcely 
discriminates between a man and his family or dynasty. Hence 
there is no difficulty about the perpetuity of Simon’s rule. 
Indeed in 1 Macc. xiv 41 we actually read that ‘the Jews and 
the priests were well pleased that Simon should be their leader 
and high priest for ever, until there should arise a faithful 
prophet’. The fact that in this passage Simon is styled 
‘leader’, ijyodyevos (? = M3) rather than ‘king’ will illustrate 
the avoidance of the word ‘king’ (128) in the prophecy before 
us, the tone of which in general finds an illustration in the 
language of 1 Macc. xiv 4-14. 

But we can go further. Not only is there nothing in this 
prophecy which militates against the date here suggested ; one 
phrase at least is peculiarly suitable to it. We have seen that 
the phrase ‘boot of heavily booted one’ is without a parallel in 
the Old Testament, and that there is no proof that the Assyrian 
boots were of a specially heavy description. But nailed boots 
were a characteristic of the Macedonian soldiery. Under the 
heading Crepida, Crepidula, Kpnnts, Daremberg and Saglio give 
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the following description: ‘Chez les Macédoniens elles font 
partie du costume national des hommes, et les semelles en sont 
garnies de clous; c'est une chaussure militaire, propre a la 
marche, usitée encore au second siécle av. J.-C. dans les armées 
syriennes ; le méme détail des clous sous la semelle résulte d’un 
passage de Pline sur Ja découverte de l’aimant par un patre du 
mont Ida. Les compagnons d’Aratus, au moment de s’emparer 
de Sicyone, dénouérent leurs crépides pour marcher sans bruit 
dans la nuit, ce qui prouve qu’il s’agit encore ici d’une chaussure 
a liens. Dans les Syracusaines de Théocrite on voit que la 
foule des hommes qui se pressent dans les rues d’Alexandrie sont 
chaussés de crépides.’ 

The passage just referred to, Theocritus xv 6, is so striking 
that it deserves quotation. Gorgo, the Syracusan, on the occasion 
of a military procession in Alexandria, exclaims, ravra@ xpyzides, 
mavta xAapvdnddpa If, then, in the time of Theocritus 
the xpnzls, the military boot of the Macedonian soldiery, was so 
different from the ordinary oriental shoe as to suggest at once 
a soldier, just as khaki does in our days: and if, as we know, 
these boots were still in use in Syria in the second century B.C. ; 
it is easy to understand how a Hebrew ideal of the inauguration 
of a reign of peace would naturally begin with the burning of the 
boots which characterized the hated Syro-Greek soldiery. In 
fact one cannot but be struck by the similarity between the 
Kpnides and yxAapvdnddpa dvdpes of Theocritus and the ‘boot 
of heavily booted one and blood-stained garment’ of the passage 
before us, although it is, of course, impossible to limit 720% to 
the meaning xAapws. 

We may then affirm that in language and thought the passage 
before us would be quite applicable to such an occasion as the 
rejoicing held in Jerusalem in May 141 B.C. Whether we suppose 
that it was first written then by one who believed that the 
prophecies of Isaiah and the other prophets had actually been 
fulfilled in Simon, or (what is also possible) that a genuine 
prophecy of Isaiah was modified for the occasion, will depend 
upon the views which we hold on the subject of prophecy 
generally. It is the conviction of the present writer that, though 
there is often, perhaps generally, a deeper meaning in a prophecy 
than was perceived by those to whom it was first given, it always 
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had some meaning even to them. In every age God raises up 
prophets as they are required, and only gives predictions that 
are to some extent intelligible at the time when they are given. 

It will, no doubt, be urged that it is impossible to assign to 
a date as late as 141 B.C. one section of the book of Isaiah 
without implying at least the possibility that other sections of 
the book may belong to the same period. That this is the case 
is indeed the belief of the present writer ; but since the prophecy 
here discussed, with its Isaianic phraseology and its non-Isaianic 
outlook, stands to a great extent alone in the book, it seems 
better that the question of a Maccabaean or pre-Maccabaean 
date for it should be decided as far as possible without reference 
to other disputed passages. To those who believe in the existence 
of Maccabaean Psalms, especially in the second and third books 
of the Psalter, the argument for a Maccabaean date might be 
put still more forcibly; but the writer has purposely ignored 
parallels in this direction, since he believes that sufficient indica- 
tions of date are to be found in the prophecy itself. 

_-In conclusion it may not be superfluous to consider a difficulty 
which will doubtless occur to many. It may seem that in the 
above enquiry into the meaning of the passage before us no 
account has been taken of what has commonly been considered 
its most obvious reference, the reference which is familiar to all 
from the use of this section as the first lesson on Christmas 
morning. Certainly we need find no fault with such a use, for, 
like the other hopes and aspirations of Israel, this prophecy finds 
its complete fulfilment in Him whose birth we then commemorate. 
But though we recognize this, though we may freely admit that 
the titles of the ‘Child’ in the fullest sense which the words 
could ever convey can be applied to Christ, since He is ‘ Mar- 
vellous Designer, Mighty God, Eternal Father, Prince of Peace’, 
yet we are unable to refer the prophecy primarily to Him for 
reasons similar to those which prevent us from referring to Him 
the prophecy of Immanuel. 

True the difficulties in this case are not so obvious as those 
in the Immanuel prophecy, in which the birth of Immanuel is 
actually to be a sign to Ahaz, and must therefore refer to some- 
thing in his life-time. It is far more easy to allegorize the 
breaking. of the rod and the yoke than the eating of the curds 
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and honey of the Immanuel prophecy. Nevertheless it cannot 
be denied that the natural meaning of the words does imply 
limitations which are unsuitable if primarily referring to Christ. 
It is not only ‘the Way of the Sea, the District beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the nations’, that have seen in Him a great light ; for 
‘all the ends of the world have seen the salvation of our God’. 

Some however will feel that, if the subject of this great 
outburst of joy be originally a man such as Simon was, a 
politician rather than a saint, one who for the casting down of 
strongholds trusted not to spiritual but to carnal weapons, and 
who, if he had lived to some extent as a patriot, died ignominiously 
in drunkenness, the prophecy is so tainted by its origin as to 
make it impossible to apply it to the sinless Christ. But because 
the author did not realize the magnitude of Simon’s faults, and 
in his enthusiasm pitched his expectations too high, his ideal 
picture does not thereby necessarily lose its value. A great idea 
once put forward is an indestructible force acting on human 
thought. What seems mere poetical hyperbole in one generation 
may be the energizing belief of the next. When once a king 
had been pictured as a marvellous designer, a mighty hero, 
a father in perpetuity, and a prince of peace, the ideal king would 
always thereafter be invested with like attributes. A new con- 
ception of kingship would arise, and one which would be capable 
of endless development. It may truly be said of the Messianic 
hope that ‘it was sown in dishonour, and raised in glory’. 

It was not altogether without reason that the ancient Hebrews ° 
believed a blessing once given to be irrevocable. ‘As the rain 
cometh down and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, and giveth seed to the sower and bread to the eater; so 
shalt the Lord’s word be that goeth forth out of His mouth: 
it shall not return unto Him void, but it shall accomplish that 
which He pleaseth, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto He 
sent it.’ 

Additional Note A. 

The opening words are difficult. The R.V. in the text attempts 
to connect the prophecy with the preceding verse by translating the 
first ‘*2 ‘but’. This is a meaning however which we are not justified 
in assigning to the word, which (except when it introduces a clause in 
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oratio obliqua) is always a causal particle, whether it refers to a preceding 
or to a following sentence. After a negative clause, it is true, it may 
frequently be rendered ‘but’: this however is due merely to the differ- 
ence of idiom in Hebrew and English, a clause which in English is 
contrasted with a foregoing negative being made the explanation of it 
in Hebrew. We must therefore translate, as in the margin of R. V., 
‘for’, understanding that this and the following verses give the reason 
for some statement not found in the present text. 

The following words have occasioned commentators a good deal 
of difficulty. The Hebrew is certainly unusual; it is however by no 
means impossible. In the first clause two words at once arrest our 
attention, viz. 1¥%2 and P¥%, In form they are Hoph'‘al participles, 
the latter from the root pty, the former from y or Ay’. Of the meaning 
of P¥%, assuming the correctness of the text, there can be no doubt: 
it means ‘affliction is caused’*. The use of the Hof/‘a/ is unusual, 
but it finds a parallel in "2 ‘rest is given’, Lam. v5. The word yO 
presents more difficulty. Having regard to the fact that WO (? = 4iyd) 
occurs in viii 22 it is natural to derive it from jy. This root seems to 
have in the Hebrew Bible the sense of darkness (e. g. MYA Job xi 17, 
nS*y Amos iv 13, BP Job x 22): it occurs however in Syriac in the 
sense of weariness (= Heb. 43"), and we may accordingly translate either 
‘darkness is caused’ or ‘weariness is produced’, Upon the whole the 
former seems the more suitable to the context. The R. V. in its trans- 
lation ‘there shal? de no gloom to her that was in anguish’ introduces 
a distinction of time quite unwarranted by the Hebrew. Both participles 
must be rendered in English by the same tense. We may therefore 
translate, ‘For it is not dark to her’ (sc. the land) ‘that is in affliction’. 
An objection may be made to this translation on the ground that it pre- 
supposes the use of 5 with a participle, but this construction, though 
uncommon, is actually found elsewhere, e. g. Ps. xxxviii 15 (Heb.), Job 
xii 3, xiii 2. 

The two following clauses likewise present difficulty. The text is 
perhaps not altogether above suspicion ; but it is translateable, and at 
any rate the LXX offers nothing better. 

According to the accents fit#19 is closely connected with NY3, and 
must therefore be an adjective agreeing with it, ‘at the former time’. 
It is true that MY is usually feminine, whereas {i#®717 is masculine ; but 
this does not constitute a fatal objection to the rendering given above, 
for NY is construed as masculine in the following passages: Isaiah xiii 
22, Ezekiel vii 7, 12, Haggai i 2 (probably), Psalm Ixxxi 16 (Heb.), 
Cant. ii 12, Daniel xi 14, Ezra x 14, 2 Chron. xv 5. A more serious 


’ This impersonal use of the participle may be illustrated by Jeremiah xxx 12 ; 
Esther iii 8, cf. Nahum iii 19. 
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objection is the omission of the noun before the adjective [O80 in 
the parallel clause, where we should certainly expect 7087 NY}. An 
almost identical construction, however, occurs in 2 Chron. xxvii 5, and 
a very similar one in Ezek. x 14, Gen. ii 14. 

With the next word 5p we reach a question touching the translation 
of the whole section. Are these Perfects Prophetic Perfects, or do 
they refer to past time? According to the usual sequence of tenses 
a Prophetic Perfect is commonly followed by a Perfect with Waw 
Consecutive, as in Isa. v 14, xliii,14. In this passage, however, we 
have a succession of Perfects until we get to "[‘M v. 4 (Heb.). There- 
after Perfects are found again, followed by Imperfects with Waw Con- 
secutive; no hint of a future reference being given till we reach the 

The natural inference is that, whatever the date of the prophecy may 
be, its writer adopts a standpoint from which he looks back at those 
actions expressed by the Perfects, and forward to their effects still 
future: which effects he expresses in the one case by the Perfect with 
Waw Consecutive ("0%), in the other by the simple Imperfect 

But what is the meaning of the contrasted verbs 927 and 237? At 
once we are struck by the fact that they are used in the Hip/'i/, whereas 
the Pi‘e/ is in each case the more common conjugation. Apart from 
this passage the Aip/'i/ of bbp nowhere has the sense of the Pi‘e/, except 
in Ezek. xxii 7 and possibly 2 Sam. xix 44; while the Aip/'i/ of 132 
always has a sense quite distinct from the P‘e/, except that in the phrase 
‘to harden (or rather ‘to make dull’) the heart’, where the Hip/'‘i/ is 
habitually used, we find in one passage only, 1 Sam. vi-6, the Pi‘e/. In 
the later Hebrew, it is true, there is a marked tendency to use the HipA't/ 
where in the golden age of the language the Ka/ or Fi‘e/ would have 
been used (e.g. ‘Win takes the place of 15° and “yppn of WP); and the 
choice of conjugation here might be explained on the assumption of 
late date. Such an explanation however is not probable, for >$p in the 
Pi‘el is found in a passage as late as Ecclesiastes x 20. 

In general, although it is impossible to lay down a hard and fast rule, 
the difference in meaning of the Pi‘e/ and Hiph't/ (when they both 
occur) in verbs of which the Ka/ expresses a sfafe is as follows: the 
Piel means to treat as though possessing the quality indicated in the 
Kal; the Hiph'ii means to produce that quality. Thus b5p means zo 
treat as as of no account, to slight, to revile; pn to make R, to 
make of no account (as in Isa. xxiii 9): similarly 123 means fo reat as 
332, as heavy, or valuable, 4 esteem, to honour; T3i2n to make heavy 
or valuable, to make honourable. Substantial justice is done to the con- 
jugation of these verbs in the R. V., which translates, ‘In the former 
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Naphtali, but in the latter time hath he made it glorious’. 

But the difficulties do not end here. The word ‘land’ has in each 
case the old Accusative termination, usually found after a verb of motion 
implying direction towards. It is true that the vowels ¢ and w (appar- 
ently obsolete case endings) are found not uncommonly in the construct 
state as connecting-vowels, especially in the later age of the language ; 
and there is no @ priori reason why the Accusative should not have 
been used in the same way. Since in this passage the word TY in 
each case follows a transitive verb, and not a verb of motion, it seems 
impossible to translate it otherwise than as the direct object of the verb’. 
We may therefore render, ‘In the former time He (sc. Jehovah) made 
the land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali of no account’. 

The Masoretic punctuation, which puts the Ethnah at 7°237 evidently 
regards both verbs ?P} and "337 as governing the same Accusative, 
viz. myn pdar and the R. V. accordingly adds the pronoun 
‘it’ after the second verb ; but the parallelism is improved, if we place 
the Ethnah at the word "mp3, and make 7°337) directly govern the words 
which follow. 

WPI, ‘the Way of the Sea, the region beyond 
Jordan, Galilee (or the district) of the nations’. In these six words, 
which fall into three groups of two, have we one locality indicated or 
three? The first and second are ambiguous, the third ‘Galilee of the 
nations’ is definite. Dr Skinner has pointed out® that ‘in the time 
of the Crusades Via Maris was the name of the road leading from Acre 
to Damascus’: and accordingly 5°7 37 might be a reference to Galilee. 
But it is obvious that Galilee could only be described as ‘on the other 
side of the Jordan’ by one living on the eas¢ of the Jordan, and as it 
is difficult to assume a trans-Jordanic standpoint for the writer of this 
passage, it is better to understand ¢hree localities to be indicated. 

Standing then, as we may well suppose, in Jerusalem, the prophet 
turns first to the district on his left hand along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, theoretically belonging to Israel, but during the greater part 
of the Old Testament history in the possession of aliens; next to the 
district on his right hand, beyond the Jordan, Bashan and Gilead, for 
the possession of which Israel had had so many a hard fight; then 


he looks straight northward to the furthest northern province of Israel — 


proper, Galilee of the nations. 


* It would however be possible to adopt a different division of the words, 
So as to read for Zebulun and Naphtali the corresponding adjectival forms, viz. 
‘nes yun ‘2Ynainm pw; but there is no instance elsewhere of a gentilic adjective 
formed from "ne3. 

* Commentary on Isaiah vol. i p. 73. 
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time he brought into contempt the land of Zebulun and the land of 
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In verse 3 (Heb. v. 2) there is a textual difficulty, As the text siands 
the verse reads, ‘Thou hast multiplied the nation, thou hast not in- 
creased the joy’. The negative, which jars on all who hear the first 
lesson for Christmas morning, is in the Masoretic tradition got rid 
of by substituting for x5, which the R.V. translates, ‘Thou hast 
increased their joy’. But the emphasis which the pronoun thus read 
gains from its position at the head of the clause is unsuitable. It is as 
though we should read, ‘Thou hast multiplied the nation, thou hast 
increased their joy’. We may follow therefore the correction made 
independently by the late Prof. Selwyn and others, reading 5°29 ‘the 
exultation’ for “a0 ‘the nation, not’, We thus improve both 
parallelism and rhythm. 


Verse 4 (Heb. v. 3) contains no special difficulty. 

In verse 5 we have a drag Aeydpevov KD, This word is fairly frequent 
in Aramaic, occurring in Syriac in the form \Jéhe, and in the Targums 
in the form 82D. Another word from the same root 82NDD, 
occurs more commonly both in Syriac and in the Targums in the sense 
of ‘shoe’; but we are not justified in arguing from this that dhe in 
Aramaic has a special sense. In Syriac it is used apparently of the 
ordinary foot covering of both men and women; but since in Joshua 
Stylites p. 731.8 it is coupled with heseno so/e, we may perhaps argue 
that it denoted something of the nature of a shoe rather than a mere 
sole or sandal. 

The following word }€D, ‘one wearing shoes,’ is also abundantly 
justified by Aramaic usage. 

The next word Wy22 is rendered by the R. V., not very correctly, 
‘in the tumult’. Strictly speaking, the word WY2 denotes guaking, being 
used of an earthquake in 1 Kings xix 11, Amos i 1, &c. In some 
passages, however, e.g. Jerem. x 22, xlvii 3, Ezek. iii 12, 13, Ezek. 
xxxvii 7, it denotes noise, such as the rattling of chariot wheels. There 
is no proof that it ever meant ‘tumult’; and it must accordingly be 
understood here as used adverbially to qualify jb, meaning ‘noisily’ 
or ‘heavily’. This translation is also more in accordance with the 
vowel points. The rendering of the R. V. would require Wy13. ixD 
must be regarded as in the construct state. 

The next word calling for comment is nddizn, R. V. ‘rolled’. This 
conjugation of the root 373 is found here only ; though the correspond- 
ing reflexive conjugation occurs in 2 Sam. xx 12 of Amasa weltering 
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in blood. The only objection to it is that it seems to imply a garment 
caked together with blood, whereas the preceding words would imply a 
living, heavily trampling warrior. It is not improbable therefore that 
we should read MNiD, ‘defiled’; the root 5x3 being used of blood- 
stains in Isa. lix 3, lxiii 3, Lam. iv 14. 

In verse 6 (Heb. 5) the force of the Perfects has been already dis- 
cussed. The word translated ‘government’ occurs only here and in 
the following verse. The pointing seems to connect it with mw; but 
as this root seems to have the meaning of fighting or contending, and the 
sense required here is obviously that of ‘rule’ or ‘ principality’, the word 
should probably be connected with sw and be pointed 7», on the 
analogy of "AND from nnn. The phrase ‘the principality has come 
upon his back’ is contrasted with ‘the rod of his back’ (R. V. ‘the 
staff of his shoulder’); cf. verse 4. 

The latter part of verse 6 gives us a description of the deliverer : 
‘and he (sc. ®1?7, according to the idiom explained by Prof. Driver on 
1 Sam. xvi 4) has called his name’, Ang/ice ‘and there has been given 
to him the name’, 

The words which immediately follow have been the cause of much 
controversy. The Zargum makes the words TY ‘38 Sy NDB the 
Nominative to the verb 81>", translating, ‘and his name is called from 
the presence of Him who giveth wondrous counsel, even the mighty 
God who endureth for ever, the Anointed One in whose days peace 
will be multiplied upon us’. Luzzatto (quoted by Cheyne) translates 
‘The mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of peace, decrees 
wondrous things’. 

It is no exaggeration to say that both these renderings are counsels 
of despair. They are both absolutely opposed to all that we know 
of Hebrew idiom. There remains therefore no other alternative than 
with the English Version to regard the eight words as forming the name 
of the child. The punctuation of the A. V., made familiar to us by 
Handel’s great chorus, divides these eight words into five titles; but 
modern commentators are agreed on dividing them into four, each con- 
sisting of two words. The first pair 7 DB (according to the idiom 
DS XB Gen. xvi 12) will mean ‘a marvel of a counsellor’, or rather, 
‘designer’, i.e. one who belongs to the class and is distinguished 
from other members of the class as being %2B, We may translate 
‘Marvellous Designer’. 

The second pair of words is of the utmost interest, being commonly 
translated ‘mighty God’. To this translation in and by itself no 
objection can be made. That by may be translated ‘God’, that "133 
means ‘mighty’ and is actually used as an epithet of God (e.g. Ps. xxiv 
8), cannot be disputed. But since to Hebrew ears a name implies the 
Z2 
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essential characteristic of the person to whom it is given, and the 
recipient of the name "433 5& is one shat is born, it is necessary that we 
should most carefully examine the meaning of this phrase. Did a 
Hebrew prophet actually mean, what none even of our Lord’s Apostles 
explicitly affirmed till a week after the Resurrection, that one who was 
born could be ‘ mighty God’? 

It is a noteworthy fact that the New Testament contains no reference 
to this verse, which, if the ordinary translation be correct, is the most 
remarkable of all Messianic prophecies. This however may be due to 
the fact that the LXX entirely obscures its meaning. 

Considering then that, with the very doubtful exception of Ps. xlv 7, 

the ascription of Divinity to the Messiah is unparalleled in the Old 
Testament, we naturally enquire whether 7123 D8 must mean ‘ mighty 
God’. 
Now in Ezekiel xxxii 21 we find the phrase D3) "Dy, which the 
R.V. translates ‘the strong among the mighty’. Dvd also occurs Job 
xli 17 (R.V.‘ the mighty’), 1 Chron. xxix 21 (R.V. ‘rams’). In all 
these passages the MSS vary between bx and Sys, as though the word 
were derived from 5°. nY>8 occurs also 2 Chron. xxix 22, and DION 
Ezek. xxxi 14°. 

But if 0°13) *S¥ can be used of men, there is no reason why i23 d¥ 
should not also be used of a man. In fact the latter phrase is nothing 
but the singular of the former, just as %°32°}2 (Amos vii 14) is the 
singular of DYN) *22. Sx is in the construct state before 133, and 
means literally ‘a mighty one of a hero’, i.e. ‘mighty hero’. By this 
translation there is a distinct gain in the symmetry of the grammar, the 
first noun in each of the four pairs being in the construct state. 

The third pair TY ‘3% is commonly translated ‘ Father of eternity’; 
but it is hardly necessary to state that the idea of efernity is one which 
scarcely presented itself toa Hebrew. ‘IY is in fact a synonym of 0 
(as may be seen from such passages as Job xx 4, Ps. cxxxii 12) and the 
phrase denotes ‘father in perpetuity’; ‘father’ being a recognized 
expression in Hebrew for ‘mentor’ or ‘guide’; as, for example, in 
Gen. xlv 8, where Joseph speaks of himself as being a ‘father’ to 
Pharaoh, and Judges xvii 10, where Micah bids the young Levite 
become his ‘ father’. 

In verse 7 there is some uncertainty about the reading of the first word 
from the fact that the mem of 7370) is written as a final letter; so that 
it is possible that we should read Mn N21, the nd being a dittography 
of the last two radicals of mbv. The final 5 may however be easily 


An instance of the omission of a yodh is probably found in Job xvi 21, where 
for oyyj2) the parallelism and sense require ow jn. 
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accounted for on the supposition that in the transliteration of this 
passage from the old character to the square the scribe’s eye wandered 
from the to the of The LXX favours the former 
alternative, but in any case the sense is not materially affected. 


Additional Note B. 


The date adopted in the foregoing article for the call of Isaiah 
assumes the correctness of the identification of Uzziah (Azariah) with 
the Azriau of Tiglath Pileser’s annals. Winckler’s attempt to identify 
the Ya-u-di of the Assyrian inscriptions with the ‘1x’ of the Sinjirli 
inscription cannot be pronounced successful (see McCurdy History, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments vol. i pp. 413 ff). 

Unnecessary difficulty has been caused by Tiglath Pileser’s statement 
that ‘nineteen districts belonging to Hamath 
selves with Azriau, king of Yaudi’. It certainly need not be inferred 
from this statement that Judah was the foremost military power in 
Syria. A simple explanation of the alliance between Hamath and 
Judah may be found in the previous relation of the Syrian states, par- 
ticularly Judah and Israel, to one another. That the kings of Judah 
acknowledged the kings of Israel as their suzerains, at all events from 
the time of Omri, is implied by several passages in the Old Testament. 
Thus, for example, Jehoshaphat is summoned by Ahab to join him 
against the Aramaeans (1 Kings xxii) ; a little later he is compelled by 
Ahab’s son Jehoram to take part in a campaign against Moab (2 Kings 
iii); the suicidal folly of Amaziah (2 Kings xiv 8-14) is scarcely explic- 
able except on the supposition that after his subjugation of Moab he 
now imagined himself strong enough to regain independence. 

It must be remembered that neither Assyrian, Aramaean, nor Israelite 
conquerors seem to have had any idea of unifying an empire. Their 
primary purpose in conquest was to obtain tribute in the shape of 
money and men from the conquered provinces. So long as this was 
punctually paid they seem to have interfered but little, if at all, with 
the government of the tributary states ; and there seems to have been 
no objection to a vassal king’s recouping himself for the tribute which 
he paid by himself levying tribute on some more remote province. 

Thus, for example, Omri was suzerain of Moab while he himself was 
still subject to Damascus (1 Kings xx 34); and similar relations 
between the three kingdoms continued in the reign of Ahab. There is 
no evidence that Edom had ever been subject to North Israel : in the 
Moabite war Jehoram summons only Jehoshaphat (2 Kings iii 7), but a 
little later (verse 9) we find the king of Edom associated with the 
kings of Israel and Judah ; and the previous and subsequent history 
of Edom makes it probable that it was as Jehoshaphat’s vassal that the 


had allied them- 
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king of Edom took part in the campaign (cf. 2 Kings viii 20). Accord- 
ingly, Amaziah’s subjugation of Edom (2 Kings xiv 7) and Uzziah’s 
campaign against the Philistines (2 Chron. xxvi 6) are not incompatible 
with their tributary position. 

If it be granted that Uzziah, like his predecessors on the throne of 
Judah, was required to pay tribute to the king of Israel, the whole 
political position is made clear. Amaziah’s restless desire for indepen- 
dence had nearly ruined his kingdom ; and that the same restlessness 
continued in his descendants is sufficiently clear from the fact that the 
main object of the Syro-Ephraimitic campaign was to remove from the 
throne of Judah the representative of the Davidic dynasty. It is by no 
means impossible that this restlessness had already produced a casus 
belli; and that it is ‘to this that Isaiah referred when he spoke of the 
‘house of David as ‘wearying men’ (Isa. vii 13), and gave his eldest 
boy the name Shearjashub. The assertion ‘A remnant will return’ 
was undoubtedly originally not a promise, but a threat, and not im- 
probably meant that a mere remnant would return from the war which 
the restless folly of the house of David was provoking. It is not 
impossible, though the passage is too obscure to be used as the basis of 
an argument, that Hosea in his denunciation of the princes of Judah 
in ch. v 10 refers to some casus de//é produced by Judah. 

It must be remembered that in the days of Jeroboam II the borders 
of the kingdom of Israel had been greatly enlarged. When its northern 
limit reached ‘the entering in of Hamath’, the various states of Coele- 
Syria would naturally begin to feel anxiety on their own account, and 
to think that the frontier needed rectification. In such a state of 
things they would readily seek an ally in the discontented vassal of the * 
power which they considered to be a menace to their safety ; and thus 
some sort of compact between Judah and Hamath is intrinsically 
probable. The fact that the alliance was directed not against Assyria 
but against Israel would be of small moment to the king of Assyria. 
There is no reason to suppose that Tiglath Pileser really believed in 
any danger from Judah. Any stick is good enough to beat a dog with, 
and it was sufficient for his purpose that states over which he claimed 
suzerainty had given him an excuse for plunder by making an alliance 
with a foreign state. 

R. H. KENNETT. 


THE MODERN ROMAN CANON AND THE 
BOOK OF ESDRAS A. 


IN a series of letters published in the Academy some twenty 
years ago, and subsequently in articles in the Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1 claim to have definitely 
proved that the text of the Canonical Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah 
contained in the extant Greek Bibles is not a Septuagint text 
at all, and ought to have no place in any edition of the Greek 
Bible professing to represent the Septuagint. 

On the contrary, the text represents very faithfully one of 
the Greek translations from the Hebrew made in the second 
century A.D. It has no value, therefore, for the independent 
criticism of the Masoretic edition of the Bible, and is merely 
useful as shewing the state of the text of the three books 
as they stood in that edition in the second century A.D., when, 
according to the most competent authorities its archetype was 
compiled and edited. 

This conclusion seems to me to be of the first importance, for 
it sweeps away all the textual criticism of the three books in 
question based upon the erroneous postulate that the Masoretic 
text in them is singularly free from corruption decause it is so con- 
tinuously supported by the Septuagint. Inasmuch as profitable 
criticism of the Old Testament should begin with its latest books, 
it is supremely important that such a mistake should not be per- 
petuated by the authorities responsible for the new Cambridge 
Bible. 

The problem to be solved is, however, a bilateral one. It does 
not mean merely that the texts thus referred to (i.e. the canonical 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah) are in no sense Septuagint texts, but 
it means the rehabilitation in that character of another text, namely 
“Eodpas A in the Greek Uncials, which until lately has received 
very scant courtesy among the critics, especially in Germany, 
who have persistently misapprehended its true character. 
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It has been treated even worse by the theologians, both by 
those of the Roman Church, which has always stood by the 
Septuagint Canon, and by the Reformers whose most potent and 
far-reaching innovation, theologically speaking, was probably the 
substitution of the Hebrew or Masoretic Canon of the Bible for that 
which the Christian world both east and west had clung to for 
fifteen centuries. 

Singularly enough, however, the champions both of the longer 
and of the shorter Canon have agreed in modern times to treat 
with despite a document (namely “Eodpas A) the true history 
of which has been misapprehended, and its supreme value 
overlooked. The fact is peculiarly interesting and important 
in regard to the Roman position in the matter, and I propose 
in the following pages to examine how it has come about that 
a Church with whom the theory of continuous tradition is so 
dominant should have in fact departed so completely from its 
own early tradition in regard to this book, and to shew that this 
departure has been entirely due to a mistake, a very pardonable 
mistake, and in no sense to prejudice or predetermination. 

In order to shew this I must shortly trace the history of the 
Canon of the Old Testament in the Roman Church. The last 
authoritative pronouncement on the subject is contained in 
chapter 2 of the Decree of the Vatican Council, dated April 24, 
1870, entitled Constitutio dogmatica de fide catholica. In this 
pronouncement it is affirmed that the doctrine of Supernatural 
Revelation, according to the faith of the Universal Church as 
declared at the Council of Trent, consists in written books and 
in the traditions preserved by the Church. In regard to the 
former the decisions of Trent are accepted and confirmed in 
the following sentence of the decree :— 


Qui quidem veteris et novi testamenti libri integri cum omnibus suis 
partibus, prout in eiusdem concilii decreto recensentur, et in veteri vulgata 
latina editione habentur, pro sacris et canonicis suscipiendi sunt. 


The Vatican Council, therefore, in the matter of the Canon 
merely reiterates and reaffirms, as was in fact alone necessary, 
the conclusions pronounced by that of Trent. It gives no list of 


sacred books, and accepts in terms the finding on the subject 
of the Tridentine fathers. 
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Let us now turn to the Council of Trent. 

On February 8, 1546, a General Congregation of that Council 
was held, and it was proposed to issue a decree in regard 
to the authority of the Holy Scriptures, and as to any improve- 
ment that might be made in their teaching or interpretation. 
The Council was divided into three sections, and the second 
section, which was presided over by Cardinal Marcello Cervini, 
afterwards Pope Marcellus II, was especially entrusted with an 
examination of the question, and with the sifting of the evidence 
from the eighty-fifth of the Apostolical Canons down to the 
decrees of the Council of Florence. The discussion was pro- 
longed and interesting, and raised many critical points. Various 
suggestions about the distinction between canonical and deutero- 
canonical books and about the authority of particular books were 
made, but the majority were of opinion that the sacred books 
should be received simply and without discrimination as they had 
been at other councils, and especially at the Council of Florence. 
At length the Cardinal reported the results of the discussion to 
another meeting of the General Congregation, when, in the words 
of the report preserved by the secretaries, 


omnes convenere ut receptio librorum sacrorum fieret simpliciter sicut 
factum fuit in concilio Florentino . . . De ipsorum autem librorum 
discrimine, etsi plures rem utilem, minus tamen necessariam iudicarent ; 
maioris nihilo minus partis sententia praevaluit ut quaestio huiusmodi 


omitteretur, relinquereturque sicut nobis a sanctis patribus relicta fuit. 
—Theiner I, 52. 


In this quite logical and most sensible pronouncement the 
Church of Rome, putting aside all considerations and arguments 
which had been urged to the contrary, decided to stand on its own 
ancient tradition, and in particular upon the pronouncement made 
on this subject at the Council of Florence. Therefore by a decree 
issued on April 8, 1546, at the fourth session of the Council, under 
the heading ‘Decretum de Canonicis Scripturis’, it was determined 
inter alia as follows :— 


Sacrorum vero librorum indicem huic decreto adscribendum censuit, 
ne cui dubitatio suboriri possit, quinam sint qui ab ipsa synodo susci- 
piuntur. Sunt vero infra scripti. Testamenti veteris: quinque Moysis, 
id est: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium ; Iosuae, 
iudicum, Ruth, quatuor Regum, duo Paralipomenon, Zsdrae primus et 
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secundus, qui dicitur Nehemias, Tobias, Iudith, Esther, Iob, Psalterium 
Davidicum centum quinquaginta psalmorum, Parabolae, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticum Canticorum, Sapientia, Ecclesiasticus, Isaias, Ieremias cum 
Baruch, Ezechiel, Daniel, duodecim prophetae minores, id est : Osea, 
Ioel, Amos, Abdias, Ionas, Michaeas, Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias, 
Aggaeus, Zacharias, Malachias, duo Macchabaeorum primus et secundus. 
Testamenti novi...... 

Then follows a list of the books of the New Testament, which is 
again followed by certain words defining the actual text to be 
appealed to, and which are very important for our purpose. 

It is in fact provided that the text alone authorized as the 
ultima lex of all appeals is the Vulgate. The following are the 
actual words used in the ‘ Decretum de editione et usu sacrorum 
librorum’ :— 

Insuper eadem sacrosancta synodus considerans non parum utilitatis 
accedere posse ecclesiae, Dei, si ex omnibus latinis editionibus, quae cir- 
cumferuntur, sacrorum librorum, quaenam pro authentica habenda sit, 
innotescat : statuit et declarat, ut haec ipsa vetus et vulgata editio quae 
longo tot saeculorum usu in ipsa ecclesia probata est, in publicis lectioni- 
bus, disputationibus, praedicationibus et expositionibus pro authentica 
habeatur, et ut nemo illam reiicere quovis praetextu audeat vel praesumat. 


It cannot fail to be noticed that in these pronouncements there 
is a palpable contradiction. If the books enumerated are alone 
to be deemed canonical, it seems difficult to understand how the 
Vulgate edition of the Bible as then received was to be treated as 
the conclusive authority in all disputes and coritroversies, since 
it contained, in very many if not in most existing copies, at least 
two additional works which were treated in them as of equal and 
co-ordinate authority with the remaining books, namely those 
which in the Latin Bibles were called Esdras III (that is “Eodpas 
A) and Esdras IV; while some copies of the Vulgate also con- 
tained a third book not above enumerated, namely, the Prayer of 
Manasses, as well as the so-called Third book of Maccabees. 

This contradiction between the pronouncement of the Council 
and the contents of the Vulgate texts which were and had long 
been current, was apparently ignored by the fathers at Trent. 
It led, however, to a considerable change in the editions of the 
Vulgate subsequently printed, by which their contents were in 
a measure equated with the conciliar list of recognized books, As 
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is well known, in the famous and authoritative edition of the 
Vulgate issued by Pope Sixtus V in 1590, the two books Esdras 
III and IV, together with the so-called Prayer of Manasses, 
were omitted entirely. This was justified in the preface in the 
following sentence :— 


Nos autem ut haec Vetus editio, quae nunc prodit nostro excusa 
prelo, eiusdem Synodi [¢.e. Zvent] praescripto modis omnibus re- 
sponderet non solum veteres, et ab Ecclesia receptos loquendi modos 
conservavimus, sed etiam apocrypha reiecimus, authentica retinuimus. 
Nam tertium et quartum Esdrae libros inscriptos, et tertium Macca- 
baeorum, quos Synodus inter Canonicos non annumerat, assentientibus 
etiam in hoc praedictis Cardinalibus Congregationis super Typographia 
Vaticana deputatae, ab hac editione prorsus explosimus. Orationem 
etiam Manassae, quae neque in Hebraeo, neque in Graeco textu est, 
neque in antiquioribus Manuscriptis Latinis exemplaribus reperitur, 
sed in impressis tantum post Librum secundum Paralipomenon affixa 
est, tanquam insutam, adiectam et in textu sacrorum librorum locum 
non habentem repudiavimus. 


In the subsequent and corrected and still more authoritative 
edition of Clement VIII, published three years later, and in all 
subsequent editions of the Roman Vulgate the three books just 
mentioned were reinstated, but instead of being placed in the old 
position they occupied in the mediaeval Latin Bibles, they were 
remitted to an appendix. This again was justified in the preface 
in the following words :— 

Porro in hac editione nihil non canonicum, nihil adscititium, nihil 
extraneum apponere visum est: atque ea causa fuit, cur libri tertius et 
quartus Esdrae inscripti, quos inter canonicos libros sacra Tridentina 
Synodus non annumeravit, ipsa etiam Manassae regis Oratio, quae 
neque hebraice, neque graece quidem exstat, neque in manuscriptis 
antiquioribus invenitur, neque pars est ullius canonici libri, extra 
canonicae scripturae seriem posita sunt. 


The appendix to which the three books were remitted is 
headed— 

Oratio Manassae, necnon libri duo, qui sub Libri Tertii et Quarti Esdrae 
nomine circumferuntur, hoc in loco, extra scilicet seriem canonicorum 
librorum quos sancta Tridentina Synodus suscepit et pro canonicis 
suscipiendos decrevit, sepositi sunt ne prorsus interirent, quippe qui 
a nonnullis sanctis Patribus interdum citantur et in aliquibus Bibliis 
latinis tam manuscriptis quam impressis reperiuntur. 
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It will be noted that in Clement VIII's edition of the Vul- 
gate, which is the one now authorized, not a word is said of 
the Third book of Maccabees, which had a place in some of the 
old copies of the Vulgate. 

The removal of the three books above mentioned from the text 
of the Bible, and the planting of them in a kind of suspense account 
in an Appendix, while it made the text of the canonical books in 
the rest of the Bible consistent with the enumeration in the decree 
of the Tridentine Council, was clearly a tampering with the text 
of the Vulgate as previously received, though this had been 
declared by the same Council to be the official and authentic 
text. Let us, however, turn to the Council of Florence, which 
was held in 1439, and which the Fathers at Trent professed to 
follow and to be bound by. 

In the Bull published on February 4, 1441, by Eugenius IV 
affirming the decision of the Florentine Council in regard to the 


_ pronouncement which was made in view of the reunion with the 
' Church of Rome of the Jacobites of Egypt, we have an enumeration 


of the books then recognized as canonical by the Western Church. 
This list was followed implicitly by the Council of Trent. There 
are variations, however, of phraseology, and I think it better as the 
question is one involving polemical issues to transcribe it as it stands 
inthe Bull. The important part for our purpose runs as follows:— 


Unum atque eundem Deum veteris et novi testamenti, hoc est Legis 
et Prophetarum atque Evangelii profitetur auctorem ; quoniam, eodem 
Spiritu Sancto inspirante, utriusque testamenti Sancti locuti sunt, 
quorum libros suscipit et veneratur, qui titulis sequentibus continentur : 
Quinque Moysis, id est Genesi, Exodo, Levitico, Numeris, Deuterono- 
mio, Iosue, Iudicum, Ruth ; Quatuor Regum; Duobus Paralipome- 
non: Zsdra, Nehemia, Tobia, Iudith, Hester, Iob, Psalmis David, 
Parabolis, Ecclesiaste, Canticis Canticorum, Sapientia, Ecclesiastico, 
Isaia, Ieremia, Baruch, Ezechiele, Daniele ; Duodecim Prophetis mino- 
ribus, idest Oseae, Ioele, Amos, Abdia, Iona, Michea, Nahum, Habacuc, 
Sophonia, Aggeo, Zacharia, Malachia; Duobus Maccabaeorum.— 
Bullarium Rom. Romae 1638, I p. 273%. 


Then follows a list of the New Testament books. 
It will be seen that this enumeration is in substance precisely 


1 In this extract from the Bull, as in the corresponding one from the Tridentine 
pronouncement, the italics are mine. 
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that of the Council of Trent, and that here, as: at the subsequent 
Councils of Trent and the Vatican, no distinction whatever is 
made between proto-canonical and deutero-canonical, canonical 
and apocryphal, &c., but all the books enumerated were treated 
as equally canonical. It will also be noted that no mention is here 
made of the third and fourth books of Esdras, notwithstanding that 
virtually every copy of the Latin Bible then in use contained them. 

In regard to the decision of the Council of Florence as pronounced 
by the Pope in his Decretal, we cannot appeal for justification 
to the minutes of the discussion upon its contents as we can at 
Trent, since they are not extant, and we must turn elsewhere 
to find some previous official pronouncement in the same behalf, 
for we can hardly doubt that on such an occasion the definition 
of the Biblical Canon would be made with especial care and with 
consideration for precedent, For such precedent we have to go 
back a long way. This is to be accounted for by the fact that 
questions as to the Canon had not disturbed men’s minds in the 
Middle Ages, and there had not, therefore, been any necessity or 
occasion for an official pronouncement on the subject. We have 
to go back, in fact, to the famous African Code, which is headed 
‘The Canons of the 217 blessed fathers who assembled at 
Carthage’, commonly called ‘ The Code of Canons of the African 
Church’, and which was passed and authorized in the year 
419 A.D. Johnson, in his Clergyman’s vade mecum, London, 
second edition, 1714, part II, has given an excellent account of 
them, which has not been improved since. He says :—‘ Councils 
were nowhere more frequently called in the Primitive Times 
than in Africa. In the year 418-419 all Canons formerly made 
in sixteen Councils held at Carthage, one at Milevis, and one at 
Hippo, that were approved of were read, and received a new 
sanction from a great number of bishops then met in Synod at 
Carthage. This collection is the Code of the African Church, 
which was always in greatest repute in all churches next after 
the Code of the Universal Church. This Code was of very great 
authority in the old English Churches, for many of the exceptions 
of Egbert were transcribed from it. And though the Code of 
the Universal Church ends with the Canons of Chalcedon, yet 
these African Canons are inserted into the Ancient Code both 
of the Eastern and Western Churches.’ 
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At the Council of Carthage held in 419 the Pope was repre- 
sented by Faustinus, bishop of Potentia in the Italian province 
of Picenum, as legate. The Canon there enacted, and headed 
‘De Scripturis Canonicis’ (Labbe iv 430), was a reiteration and 
reaffirmation of those enacted inter alia at the Councils of Hippo 
in 393 and of Carthage in 397. 

The 36th Canon of the Council of Hippo declares that besides 
the canonical Scriptures nothing is to be read in the Church 
under the name of Divine Scriptures. It then enumerates 
what the Canonical Scriptures are, and, so far as I know, there 
is no conciliar pronouncement on the subject between these 
African Synods and the Council of Florence. Their enumeration 
of the Old Testament books is as follows :— 

Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium, Iesu Nave, 
Iudicum, Ruth, Regnorum libri quatuor, Paralipomenon libri duo, Iob, 
Psalterium Davidicum, Salomonis libri quinque, Duodecim libri Pro- 
phetarum, Esaias, Ieremias, Daniel, Ezechiel, Tobias, Iudith, Hester, 
Hesdrae libri duo’, Machabaeorum libri duo. 

The iteration of this Canon by the African Councils was 
probably due, as Father Loisy has suggested, to the fear, enter- 
tained by many, of the revolutionary ideas of Jerome. Nothing 
could well be more authoritative, however, and more precise 
than the position that the list of books above quoted was 
deemed by these three very important Synods to be the Catholic 
usage in the Western Church in regard to the contents of the 
Canon of the Old Testament at the end of the fourth century. 

On comparing the list of books authorized as Canonical by the 
African Synods with those of the Councils of Florence and Trent, 
there is a superficial and misleading equation in regard to the 
books of Esdras which we are discussing, that accounts for what 
was really a mistake made by the latter councils. 

In the Canon last quoted we have the phrase Hesdrae libri duo. 
In the Decree of the Council of Florence we have £sdra, 
Nehemia. In that of Trent we have Esdrae primus et secundus 
qui dicitur Nehemias. 

The fact is that the phrase Hesdrae libri duo in the decree of 
the earlier Councils does not mean the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, Ezra and Nehemiah in the Septuagint and in the 

? These italics are my own, 
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early Latin prae-Hieronymian translation of the Bible which 
followed the Septuagint, and was alone recognized as canoni- 
cal in the Latin Church at the end of the fourth century, 
formed a single book, which in the early Greek MSS was entitled 
"Eodpas B, and which in the early Latin version was entitled 
Esdras II. 

It was Jerome who altered the nomenclature of these books as 
he altered many other things (and, as some of us think, not too 
wisely). It was he who, having accepted the Jewish Canon and 
tradition, also accepted the Jewish division of the book hitherto 
known to the Greeks as “Eodpas B, which in the old Latin 
Bibles was called Esdras II, and gave the two sections of it 
the new titles of Esdras I and Esdras II, equivalent to our Ezra 
and Nehemiah; and from him the titles passed into the revised 
Vulgate, of which he was the author, and eventually became 
dominant everywhere, and was thus dominant when the Council 
of Florence sat. It was he who poured scorn on two other books 
of Ezra contained in the earlier Latin Bibles, and refused to have 
anything to do with them, or to translate them, and gave them 
an entirely inferior status by numbering them Esdras III and IV, 
names by which they have since been styled in the Vulgate; and 
it was his violent and depreciatory language about them which 
made many doubt their value and authority. 

When the fathers at Florence discussed and decided upon 
their list of authorized and canonical books, finding, no doubt, 
that the African Councils had only recognized two books of 
Esdras, they jumped to the conclusion that these two books 
must be those called Esdras I and Esdras II in their Bibles, 
namely, Ezra and Nehemiah; which in fact they were not. Hence 
their mistake, a great but a natural mistake, which is perpetuated 
in the Roman Canon. 

The two books of Esdras recognized by the African Councils, 
and by all the Fathers who escaped the influence of Jerome, were 
the books labelled “Eodpas A and “Eodpas B in the Greek Bibles, 
that is to say, the first book of Esdras, which was remitted to the 
Apocrypha by the Reformers, and the joint work Ezra-Nehemiah. 
This evidence will not be doubted by any one who will examine 
the early Greek Bibles, and the Canonical lists of the Fathers who 
were uninfluenced by Jerome. 
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It is completely recognized by Roman Catholic theologians 
of the first rank. Thus Calmet, who wrote a special treatise on 
Esdras A, says: ‘When the Fathers and the Councils of the 
earlier centuries declared the two books of Esdras to be canonical, 
they meant, following the current Bibles that First Esdras and 
Nehemiah formed only one book, while they styled First Esdras 
the work which is called third in our Bibles’ (Calmet Comm. 
iii 250 ‘ Dissert. sur le III livre d’Esdras’), Father Loisy, the 
most distinguished scholar among the recent writers on the 
Canon in France, similarly says: ‘The two books of Esdras 
contained in them (i.e. in early copies of the Latin Bible) are 
not Esdras and Nehemiah ; but as in the Greek Bible, the first 
book of Esdras is that we now call the third, which has been 
ejected from the Canon; the second comprised Esdras and 
Nehemiah’ (Histoire du Canon 92). 

It is quite clear, therefore, that the Council of Florence, after- 
wards followed by that of Trent, gave a decision about the 
Canon which is inconsistent and contrary to the decisions of 
the early Councils and the early Fathers of the Latin Church on 
the same subject, and thus broke the continuity of that Church’s 
teaching on a most important point, namely the contents of the 
book which it makes the ultimate rule of faith. Thus, again, one 
book, namely the Esdras A of the Greek Uncials, recognized as 
canonical by all the early Church, was entirely evicted from 
Sixtus V’s Bible, and remitted to the ignominious position of 
a suspense account in that of Clement VIII, and is so treated in 
all authorized Roman Catholic Bibles. 

The omission of Esdras A from the modern Roman Canon of 
the Bible does not stand quite alone. In the same suspense 
account to which it is now remitted in the Vulgate we also 
find the Prayer of Manasses. For this treatment there is 
ample justification if we are to follow the decrees of Latin 
Councils; but the reason for it given by Clement VIII is 
incorrect. 

The Prayer of Manasses is a canticle which, according to the 
preface to Clement VIII’s Bible, does not occur in the Hebrew 
Bibles, nor yet in the Greek Bibles. This is not strictly accurate, 
as Walton long ago shewed by printing a copy of it from a 
Greek MS. The statement in the preface to Clement VIII's 
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Bible is not therefore correct. The Prayer occurs in fact in the 
third volume of the Codex Alexandrinus as an appendix to 
the Psalter, and with the Psalms, as Dr Swete says, it was trans- 
ferred to that MS from a liturgical Psalter (The Old Testament 
in Greek II viii). It also occurs in the famous purple psalter at 
Zurich known as T (Turicense) which is of the seventh century and 
of western origin. It also occurs in the Ethiopic version of the 
Psalms edited by J. Ludolf. And it is quoted at length in 
the Apostolical Constitutions ; so it has very respectable age and 
authority. 

There is, however, no direct evidence of its having received 
any conciliar authority, as there is none that it occurred in early 
Bible texts or in early Canonical lists, and its exclusion from the 
Canon by the Sixtine and Clementine editors of the Bible is 
therefore quite defensible, if we are to follow the decisions of 
Councils as decisive. 

There still remains a third book, namely that known as 
Esdras IV in the Vulgate, which was also excluded from the 
Bible of Sixtus and remitted to an appendix in that of Clement. 
This work does not occur in any Greek Bible. It occurs in 
Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, an Armenian and two Arabic trans- 
lations ; it is found in several important Vulgate MSS, and is 
quoted in the Apostolical Constitutions; but inasmuch as it is 
excluded from the early lists of canonical books, and especially 
from those with conciliar authority, it has with plausibility been 


remitted to the same appendix as the Prayer of Manasseh in — 


the modern authorized Latin Bibles. 

Both these books stand on entirely different ground therefore 
from what we have described as Esdras A, whose undoubted and 
rightful presence in the Western Canon before the unfortunate 
mistake made by the Council of Florence cannot be gainsaid. 
Jerome, no doubt, coupled it with the apocalyptic book Esdras 
IV, with which it has nothing in common either in contents or 
authority, and poured scorn on them both. His action in this 
matter is an excellent instance of his hasty judgement in biblical 
matters, and of the prejudice that can be created and sustained 
against a genuine work by the tempestuous language of a masterful 
scholar. 


It seems to me plain that it was a misfortune as well as 
VOL. VII. Aa 
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a mistake which excluded Esdras A from the modern Roman 
Canon, and that its reinstatement there would be a distinct gain 
to the cause of truth, and it would sustain the consistency of the 
Latin Church in its treatment of its Bible. 
Perhaps I may be permitted in another paper to discuss the 
Anglican Canon as affected by similar issues. 
HENRY H. HowortTHu. 
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NICETA AND AMBROSIASTER. II. 


AMBROSIASTER is not a discovery of the present generation 
of patristic scholars in quite the same sense as Niceta. Three 
hundred years ago the Louvain edition of St Augustine had 
already posed the question, whether the author of the Commen- 
taries on the Pauline Epistles, which Augustine attributed to 
St Hilary but Cassiodorus and later tradition generally to St 
Ambrose, was to be identified with the author of the Questions 
on the Old and New Testaments, which the MSS unanimously 
ascribe to St Augustine—and had answered it in the affirmative. 
But beyond this general conclusion little progress was made until 
our own time. Who the Ambrosiaster was, where and when he 
lived, were questions that were hardly asked, much less answered. 
The Benedictines of St Maur, when publishing the Quaestiones in 
the appendix to the third volume of their edition of St Augus- 
tine, contented themselves with proving that it was certainly not 
a genuine work of that father: and they defended their retention 
of the separate and admittedly erroneous title for the last twenty- 
nine Questions—‘ Quaestiones ex utroque [Testamento] mixtim’ 
—on the ground of the inconvenience of changing a customary 
arrangement in the case of a book of so little importance, in opere 
praesertim non magni momenti. In effect, the Maurists and 
their contemporaries set themselves as their principal task {and it 
was no light one) to distinguish the genuine and the spurious in 
their editions of the leading authors of Christian antiquity : and 
perhaps we are in some danger now of inverting the proportions 
of things, and of allotting less than their real pre-eminence to the 
writings of the great fathers whose influence dominated not only 
their own but subsequent generations. Anyhow the old presump- 
tion that, when once a treatise was relegated to the appendix, its 
claim on intelligent study ceased and any sort of editing was 
good enough for it, has vanished for ever. The Vienna series of 
Latin Fathers is to include a re-edition of both the Commentaries 
Aaz 
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and the Questions, which will be published for the first time with 
something like an exhaustive examination of the MSS: the 
former book is entrusted to Father Brewer, a Jesuit of Feldkirch, 
the latter is in the charge of a scholar well known to the readers 
of this JoURNAL, Mr A. Souter of Caius College, Cambridge, 
for several years assistant lecturer to Prof. W. M. Ramsay at 
Aberdeen, and now Yates Professor at Mansfield College. Mean- 
while, pending the appearance of his edition, Mr Souter has 
published by way of prolegomena a disquisition on the manu- 
scripts of the Quaestiones and a more general ‘ Study of Ambro- 
siaster’!: and it is of these that we have now to speak. 

Mr Souter begins at the beginning, and devotes the greater 
part of his ‘Study’ to a re-examination of the problem of the 
common authorship of the Commentaries and the Questions, and 
to a fresh defence of the identity. The outline of the argument 
was familiar ground enough. The Commentaries were written 
after, but not long after, the abortive persecution of Julian 
(‘novissime’, 2 Thess. ii 7), under the pontificate of Damasus 
(‘ecclesia . . cuius hodie rector est Damasus’, 1 Tim. iii 15); while 
the Questions were written when ‘about 300 years’ had been 
‘ superadded’ to the fulfilment of Daniel’s seventy weeks at the 
Fall of Jerusalem (Quaest. 44 ‘adversus Iudaeos’, ad fin.), and 
‘in this city of Rome’ (Quaest. 115 ‘de Fato’, ad init.) : and the 
presumption from identity of time and place to identity of 
authorship was an obvious one. We have seen that the Louvain 
editors of St Augustine drew this conclusion as far back as the 
sixteenth century. The Benedictine editors of the same father 
spoke of it as an opinion which approved itself to ‘ eruditis hodie 
quamplurimis’. In our own generation the discussion was re- 
opened on the same side by Dr Joseph Langen, the Old Catholic 
professor at Bonn, in a University ‘ programm’ De commentario- 
rum in epistulas Paulinas qui Ambrosii et Quaestionum biblica- 
rum quae Augustini nomine feruntur scriptore dissertatio (1880). 
If one German writer in 1883 ventured still to maintain the 
opposite view—what is there that one German writer could not 


1 De codicibus manuscriptis Augustini quae feruntur quaestionum Veteris et Nous 
Testamenti cxxvii (in the Transactions of the Vienna Imperial Academy of Sciences), 
1904: A Study of Ambrosiaster (vol. vii no. 4 in the Cambridge ‘Texts and 
Studies’), 1905 
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be found to maintain?—Harnack in his History of Dogma, 
Jiilicher in the Realencyclopddie of Pauly-Wissowa, Morin in an 
article to be further noticed below, treated the identity as a point 
to be assumed rather than argued: ‘un examen tant soit peu 
attentif des deux séries d’écrits ne saurait laisser de doute 
touchant I’identité d’auteur’. 

Yet there is no reason to regret the time and space which 
Mr Souter has given to the renewed investigation, not merely 
because the question has now been settled by him once for all, 
but still more because of the valuable example of method set in 
the chapters headed ‘Community of Illustrations and Allusions’ ; 
‘Comparison of Scripture quotations’; ‘Comparison of (1) Style, 
and (2) Language’; ‘Identity of Thought’ as shewn by ‘(1) 
Favourite Texts of Scripture, (2) Interpretations of Scripture’. 
The method of proof from internal evidence is the natural substi- 
tute for external evidence, when this is lacking, as it so often is: 
and it is no inconsiderable advantage to have a sort of model 
or standard argument set up in a case where the method 
will be admitted on all hands to lead to conclusive results. 
Mr Souter shews how the author in both works has the same 
interest in Roman government and administration, in Roman law 
and the principles of law in general, in astrology, in pagan religion 
and ritual ; the same special acquaintance with Egypt ; the same 
minute knowledge of Jewish traditions and customs!. He shews 
how the same Scriptural citations tend to recur in both works, 
with the same interpretations and in the same form of text* 
And he shews finally, with a fullness of detail which leaves 
nothing to be desired, that the characteristic phraseology of 
both works is one and the same. I do not indeed think that 
all the items of his long list are of equal weight. I suspect, 
from indications which reveal themselves here and there, that 
Mr Souter’s vast knowledge of Latin is founded (and there 
can be no better foundation) on the classics, and that he has 
approached the study of Christian Latin through the two greatest 

1 The latter subject, I do not quite know why, is treated by Mr Souter, not in 
the chapter on ‘Community of Illustrations and Allusions’, but at a much later 
point (pp. 180-183). See more on this matter at the end of the present article. 

2 pp. 150-152: 152-157: 41-62. It is again a little difficult to understand why 


the various parts of this subject are separated by the intervention of the long 
chapter on ‘Comparison of Style and Language’. 
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of Latin Christian writers, Augustine and Jerome. But the 
language of Jerome is much nearer the classical than the patristic 
standard: and even the language of Augustine is a good way 
removed above the average ecclesiastical style of his day. Those 
who have become more or less habituated to the style and 
language of the secondary Christian writers will hesitate to 
base any presumption of authorship on usages which have 
become to them as natural and familiar as ‘necnon et’, ‘quanto 
magis’, ‘numquid ’, ‘propter quod ’, or on words like ‘adbreviare’, 
‘adimplere’, ‘advertere’, ‘qua audacia’, ‘cessare’, ‘de cetero’, ‘com- 
pendio’, ‘competit ’,* congruus’, ‘ devicta morte’, or the like. But 
after all deductions have been made, enough, and more than 
enough, remains to prove the thesis to demonstration: among 
instances of special importance one might select the following :— 
‘adubi autem’, ‘per id quod’, ‘cum quando’, ‘abdico’, ‘abso- 
lutum (in absoluto) est’, ‘adaeque’, ‘addisco’, ‘ apophoretum ’, 
‘apparentia’, ‘brutus’, ‘certus quia’, ‘coimaginare’, ‘ dignus’ 
and ‘condignus’ with dative, ‘conlocare meritum’, ‘ consubstan- 
tivus’!, ‘corrigo’ intransitive, ‘coruscus’ as noun, ‘ credens’ and 
‘ diffidens’ for believers and unbelievers, ‘ crementum ’, ‘dehabeo’, 
‘de non esse’, ‘ de non fieri’, ‘dignitosus’, &c. Takei. as a whole, 
these eighty pages form a quite invaluable introduction to 
Latin Christian lexicography. With the possible exception of 
Mr Watson—of whose remarkable essay on the ‘Style and 
Language of St Cyprian’ Mr Souter speaks with appropriate 
respect, not to say enthusiasm—Mr Souter has established him- 
self as the leading authority in Great Britain upon this subject. 
Of the two works which have now been proved to emanate 
‘from one and the same author, the fate has been singularly 
unequal. The Commentaries on St Paul have attracted more (if 
anything) than their due meed of attention, at least in the most 
ancient and the most modern times. Jiilicher calls them ‘the best 
commentary on St Paul’s epistles previous to the sixteenth 
century’, and Harnack has been no less lavish in his praise. 
At the other end of the centuries, Cassiodorus had heard of an 
exposition by St Ambrose of all the Pauline epistles, said to 
be ‘suavissima expositione completum’: and though this rather 


* Among all the versions of the Nicene Creed, I know of only one which uses 
this rendering of dpoovatos. 
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guarantees his contemporaries’ opinion of the Ambrosiaster than 
his own, it is probable that another commentary which was in 
his hands, and which treated the thirteen epistles, as he tells us, 
‘non ignorabili adnotatione’, was really nothing else than the 
same commentary of Ambrosiaster in its earlier and anonymous 
form. The evidence of the scriptoria, less direct but not less 
cogent, tells the same tale: Mr Souter catalogues about forty 
extant MSS, beginning from a Monte Cassino MS of the sixth 
century!, and this list ‘could be easily extended’ (p. 16). On 
the other hand, in spite of the great name to which they became 
attached, the Quaestiones have been perhaps unduly overlooked. 
It is another merit of Mr Souter’s book that it will do something 
to restore the balance ; for as this is the work which he is himself 
engaged in editing, it is naturally the one which looms the larger 
in his ‘ Study’. 

Of the Quaestiones not more than twenty-three MSS in all 
have been discovered as the result of Mr Souter’s diligent 
researches, nor is it likely that many have escaped his eye; and 
these twenty-three are shared between three different recensions. 
The ordinary printed form of the book contains 127 Quaestiones, 
and this is the only recension represented in manuscripts anterior 
to the twelfth century: but the Benedictines were already 
familiar with another recension containing 151 Qwaestiones, 
divided into two classes, Q. ex Veteri (56) and Q. ex Novo (95) 
Testamento. In spite, however, of the larger total of the Ques- 
tions, this recension is in fact shorter than the other: for the 62 
Questions which appear among the 151 but are absent from the 
127 are for the most part very brief, while the 38 which belong 
to the 127 but not to the 151 include such considerable treatises 
as Q. 44 ‘adversus Iudaeos’, Q. 102 ‘contra Novatianum’, Q. 114 
‘adversus Paganos’, Q. 115 ‘de Fato’. The polemic against 
Photinus (Q. 91 among the ‘ 127’) seems to be the same in both 
editions : but that against Arianism attains considerably bigger 
proportions in the ‘127’ edition (Q. 97), and the celebrated 
invective against the Roman deacons (Q. 101) is peculiar to it. 


+ Mr Souter appears to imply, on pp. 12, 13, that the portion of this MS which 
contains Origen on the Romans is homogeneous with the rest. But in fact while 
the Ambrosiaster leaves are not later than 569 a.p., the Origen leaves date from 
about 700 a.p. One would like to suppose that the sixth-century portion was 
written in the monastery of Cassiodorus, 
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A third recension of 118 Questions in three classes—38 on the 
Old Testament, 59 on the New, and 21 reckoned separately—was 
unknown to previous editors: but according to Mr Souter’s 
present judgement (pp. 189, 192) it only represents the work of 
some later scholar, and unlike the other two is not to be attributed 
to the author himself'. 

The question of priority between the ‘127’ and the ‘151’ 
editions Mr Souter decides, and no doubt rightly, in favour of 
the shorter of the two, and that, as we have just seen, is the 
edition of the ‘151’. Thus the ‘127’ edition is not only that 
which is given by most of the MSS and by all the older ones, 
but is also that which represents the writer’s later and maturer 
views. On all grounds therefore it is entitled to, and will 
receive, the place of honour in the forthcoming Vienna edition. 

Of the preface to this edition a preliminary sketch, dealing with 
the interrelations of the leading MSS of the ‘127’ recension, 
has been published by Mr Souter in his already mentioned 
contribution to the transactions of the Vienna Academy. Eight 
early MSS—i.e. of the ninth and tenth centuries—have come 
down to us: and of these Mr Souter selects as the best a Metz 
MS (no. 322) of the tenth century. On the joint evidence of its 
orthography and of its mistakes he concludes that it was copied 
from an Italian uncial MS of the sixth or seventh century: though 
for my own part the confusions between s and r, r and s, would 
rather lead me to think of a semi-uncial exemplar. More nearly 
allied than the rest to the Metz MS is a ninth-century Colbert 
MS, known to the Benedictine editor and now preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, lat. 2709, which perhaps betrays an 
Anglo-Saxon or Irish line of descent. Of a second family the 
three principal representatives are now respectively at Carlsruhe 
(Augiensis IX, from Reichenau), Ghent (cod. 95, from St Maximin 
at Tréves), and Munich (lat. 6312, from Freising). A connecting- 
link between the two families is found in another Paris MS, 
lat. 17385, from Nétre-Dame*. It is noteworthy that, although 
Ambrosiaster was a Roman, these MSS come without exception 


1 A very convenient table of the three recensions is given on pp. 192-194. 
2 Mr Souter latinizes this MS as ‘ Nostradamensis’, which led me at first to 
connect it with the astrologer. Personally I should employ the more cumbrous 
but more respectful form ‘ codex N. Dominae Parisinae ’ (or ‘ Parisiensis’). 
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from the Rhine country or from Northern France: and we are 
therefore the less surprised to find that they descend from 
a common archetype, as is proved by the existence in all of 
them of a common /acuna. In fact to supply the ending 
of Q. 109 and the commencement of Q. 110, where a leaf must 
have been lost from the archetype of the transalpine family, we 
are obliged to have recourse to a late Padua MS of the thirteenth 
century '—a palmary instance of the occasional value of quite 
late MSS. Nor is it only in supplying this /acuua that the Padua 
MS comes to the front: it is found to agree with many of the 
otherwise unsupported readings of the Metz MS, and, represent- 
ing a wholly separate line of ancestry, it thus affords a striking 
confirmation of the general soundness of Mr Souter’s judgement 
upon the text. Altogether some three thousand passages will be 
altered by him, on manuscript authority, to a different form from 
that in which they appear in all existing editions. The work is 
due for publication within the course of the next year or two, and 
it is needless to say that scholars are expecting it with avidity. 
But in the meantime it is premature to enter into further 


details about the text, and we turn back to the problem of the 
authorship. 


Who, then, was this active writer, whose Commentaries are the 
earliest extant commentary in either Greek or Latin on all the 
Pauline Epistles, whose Quaestiones too are the earliest sub- 
stantial book on Biblical difficulties that has come down to us? 
Older than Ambrose, Jerome or Augustine—posterior indeed 
to no considerable Latin Christian writers but Tertullian and 
Cyprian, Lactantius and Hilary—can we not succeed in identify- 
ing this ‘Anonymous’, of whom at least we know for certain 
that he lived and wrote in the capital of the world and centre of 
Western Christendom at no obscure period of its history ? 

For the internal affairs of the Roman Church during the 
pontificate of Damasus (366-384) are very far from being a blank 
to us. The disputes which attended the election of that pope 


1 In the Journat for Oct. 1904 (vi 61) Mr Souter published for the first time the 
lost commencement of Q. 110: the end of Q. 109 was wanting in the editio princeps 
(called ‘ Ratisponensis’ from the editor, but published at Lyons in 1497), but in 
some hitherto unexplained fashion found its way into later editions. 
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and crystallized into a schism coterminous with his papacy pro- 
duced a literature of their own, and attracted the interest even of 
outsiders like the pagan historian Ammianus Marcellinus’. At 
the death of pope Liberius the heartburnings which had been 
excited by his exile, and by the intrusion of the antipope Felix 
into his place, were not yet completely allayed. Although Felix 
had predeceased Liberius, and the latter had reconciled the 
clergy who had adhered to the intruder, yet some of those who 
had remained faithful all through to Liberius persisted in regard- 
ing the opposite party as involved in the guilt of heresy and as 
incapable of restoration—following in this the principles of the 
rigorist confessor Lucifer of Cagliari. When, soon after, Liberius 
himself died, this puritan minority elected the deacon Ursinus 
for his successor, while the choice of the majority fell upon 
another deacon, Damasus: and to escape the charge of setting 
up altar against altar, each side claimed that its bishop was the 
first to be set on the vacant throne. The partisans of Damasus, 
who included no doubt not only the vast majority among the 
clergy but the greater part of the laity, assailed the basilica of 
Sicininus, the chief stronghold of the Ursinians, with such vigour 
that at the end of the day over a hundred corpses were found 
within the sacred building. Not content with this success, the 
victorious party bombarded the civil power with requests for its 
interference, and a series of imperial rescripts to the prefect of 
the city completed the discomfiture of the Ursinians by depriving 
them of their last remaining churches—henceforward they met 
in the catacombs—and by banishing from Rome the antipope 
himself and his most conspicuous supporters. To continue the 
contest on the main issue was no longer possible: but the law- 
courts were open to an individual prosecutor, and a Jewish con- 
vert of the name of Isaac, acting no doubt as the mouthpiece of 
the Ursinians, brought criminal charges, involving apparently 
even a capital penalty, against the person of Damasus. The 
emperor however withdrew the case from the cognizance of the 
courts, acquitted the pope, and banished his accuser to Spain, 
where he was said to have relapsed again into Judaism. Finally, 
in 383 or 384, when Damasus’ imperial protectors, Valentinian I 
and Gratian, were both dead, two Ursinian presbyters, Faustinus 
* Amm. Marc. Hist. xxvii 3 §§ 12-15. 
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and Marcellinus—of whom Faustinus is known also as author of 
a dogmatic treatise entitled indifferently de Trinitate and contra 
Arrianos—addressed a long petition or ‘libellus precum’ to 
Theodosius, in which they gave a history of the whole schism 
from their point of view and appealed to the emperor’s clemency 
for toleration. The death of Damasus at the end of 384 
appears to have terminated the schism by removing its excuse: 
and its only further effect in history was that, just as it had been 
the cue of the Ursinians in the interests of Liberius to blacken 
the reputation of Felix, so the Damasine or official point of view 
tended to regard Felix as legitimate and with that end to 
emphasize whatever told to the discredit of Liberius. 

This long digression into Roman Church politics is less remote 
than might be supposed from the literary problem of the author- 
ship of the Questions and the Commentaries : for no less than three 
out of the four identifications of the Anonymous that have been 
proposed in recent years are with personages connected with the 
Ursinian movement. The most commonly accepted theory has 
perhaps been that which, starting from the ascription by St 
Augustine of a passage in the Commentaries to ‘sanctus Hilarius’, 
and explaining the error as due to a confusion of some other 
Hilary with St Hilary of Poitiers, selected the Luciferian deacon 
Hilary of Rome. Langen objected, not without reason, that the 
author of the Quaestio ‘On the arrogance of the Roman Levites’ 
can hardly have been a Roman Levite himself, and proposed 
instead the Ursinian presbyter Faustinus. On this hypothesis, 
he would interpret the closing words of Quaest. 125, ‘iam enim 
in libello adversus Arrianam impietatem digesto reliqua plenius 
tractata sunt quae Trinitatis complexa sunt indiscretam unita- 
tem’, as a reference to Faustinus’ treatise on the Trinity: but 
they are most naturally understood of the long Quaest. 97 against 
Arius. Yet a third Ursinian was suggested by Dom Morin in 
the Revue d’histoire et de littérature religieuses for 1899, Isaac 
the ex-Jew. Four years later Morin retracted that suggestion 
and, falling back on the earlier starting-point in Augustine’s 
‘sanctus Hilarius’, substituted the name of another Hilary, 
Decimius Hilarianus Hilarius, governor of Africa in 377, prefect 
of the city in 383, praetorian prefect of Italy in 396. To the 
latter view Mr Souter professes his adhesion : it ‘entirely satisfies 
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the conditions of the problem’ (p. 2), and ‘those who differ from 
it will have to read the works of the author carefully in the forth- 
coming Vienna editions before coming to a conclusion on the 
subject’ (p. 183). 

This is strong language: and I am afraid I shall seem over 
bold if in the face of it, and without waiting for the forthcoming 
editions, and although my knowledge of the texts is (it is hardly 
necessary to say) vastly inferior to Dom Morin’s or to Mr 
Souter’s, I confess myself an obstinate and impenitent believer in 
Morin’s discarded thesis. I am as strongly impressed to-day 
with what appear to me to be the weighty probabilities in 
favour of the authorship of Isaac the Jew, as I was when I wrote 
in the first number of this JOURNAL (Oct. 1899: i 155), ‘it 
seems hardly premature to say that Dom Morin has solved one 
of the great problems of patristic literature’. 

Let us begin by clearing the ground of any arguments that can 
be alleged in support of the candidature of Hilarianus Hilarius. 
These are, as far as I can see, only two. In the first place, with 
him, as with any other personage of the name of Hilary, we 
should have a ready explanation of the false ascription to Hilary 
of Poitiers. But in fact no explanation is needed. The Com- 
mentaries were published—we are all agreed on that point— 
anonymously, and to Augustine’s generation St Hilary stood on 
the same sort of pinnacle as did St Ambrose or St Augustine 
himself to the men of a somewhat later day. It is scarcely more 
strange to find the name of Hilary attached to the work at the 
beginning of the fifth century than to find the name of Ambrose 
in the same position at the beginning of the sixth: the passion 
for abolishing the anonymous was not born full-grown with our 
extant MSS. So much for the one argument in favour of 
Hilarianus. The other is based upon our author’s manifest 
acquaintance both with the technicalities and with the principles 
of Roman law and administration. But this is rather a slight 
foundation on which to build up an identification with a par- 
ticular administrator. _ 

The crux of the whole problem is the silence of St Jerome. 
Nowhere in his voluminous writings—neither in his expositions 
of Scripture, nor in his correspondence, nor in his bibliography of 
Christian authors—does that father mention directly the existence 
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of the Commentaries or the Questions, still less name their 
author. Yet Jerome studied at Rome as a young man, returned 
to reside there during the last years of Damasus’ pontificate, and 
to the end of his life kept up a lively intercourse with his friends 
in the capital. His acquaintance with theological literature was 
unequalled: biblical research and exegesis was the study to 
which above all others he devoted himself. If he ignored the 
substantial contributions made to his own subject by a Roman 
Christian contemporary, it cannot have been because he was 
ignorant of them. Indeed a careful examination of his works 
has detected points of contact, few but unmistakeable, with our 
author. The five problems from the early chapters of Genesis, 
which Damasus sent to Jerome for solution in the year 384', at 
a time when the scholar was in almost daily contact with the 
pope, all reappear among the first twelve of the Quaestiones. 
The same defence of the essential identity between the presby- 
terate and the episcopate is to be found in Quaestio 101 and in 
the 146th of St Jerome’s letters. And even if there were nothing 
so far to prove that Jerome is not the original and our author the 
copyist, a third case shews decisively on which side the obliga- 
tion lay: for in his 73rd epistle, written in the year 398, Jerome 
speaks of having received from his correspondent ‘volumen 
dvévupov 4déomoror, et nescio utrum tu de titulo nomen subtraxeris, 
an ille qui scripsit, ut periculum fugeret disputandi, auctorem 
noluit confiteri’; and the singular view which he proceeds to 
discuss and refute, namely the identification of Melchisedech 
with the Holy Spirit, is that propounded vail our author in 
Quaestio 109. 

The three references so far adduced are all discussed by 
Mr Souter in one part or another of his Study*: not so a 
fourth, in which it seems to me that St Jerome lets us glance 
for a moment beneath the veil which he kept so carefully 
drawn over the personality and writings of our author, and, 
though he still suppresses his name, allows himself to make 
some hardly obscure intimations about his history and character. 
The passage is so important, and has until lately passed so 


* Jerome Ep. 35. 
2 A Study of Ambrosiaster, pp. 11, 170, 173- 
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entirely unnoticed’, that I make no apology for transcribing 
it in full: it occurs in the Commentary on Titus (iii 9: 
Vallarsi vii 735)— 

‘Est et illis’ [sc. the Jews] ‘alia occasio superbiae, quoniam, 
sicut nos qui Latini sumus Latina nomina et origines de lingua 
nostra habentia [a/. trahentia] facilius memoriae tradimus, ita 
illi a parva aetate vernacula sui sermonis vocabula penitissimis 
[a/. peritissimis] sensibus imbiberunt [a/. imbuerunt] et ab 
exordio Adam usque ad extremum Zorobabel omnium genera- 
tiones ita memoriter velociterque percurrunt, ut eos suum putes 
referre nomen. hoc nos—qui aut alias litteras didicimus, aut certe 
sero credidimus in Christum, aut etiam si infantes sumus ecclesiae 
mancipati magis scripturarum sensum quam verba sectamur—si 
forte non ita novimus, putant se in nominibus referendis et in 
supputatione annorum et in nepotibus et abnepotibus, avis proavis 
et atavis, doctiores. audivi ego quendam de Hebraeis, qui se 
Romae in Christum credidisse simulabat, de genealogiis Domini 
nostri Iesu Christi quae scriptae sunt in Mattheo et Luca facere 
quaestionem, quod videlicet 2 Salomone usque ad Ioseph nec 
numero sibi nec vocabulorum aequalitate consentiant: qui cum 
corda simplicium perver tisset, quasi ex adytis et oraculo deferebat 
quasdam ut sibi videbatur solutiones, cum magis debuerit iustitiam 
et misericordiam et dilectionem Dei quaerere, et post illa (si forte 
occurrisset) de nominibus et numeris disputare. satis forsitan de 
Hebraeorum supercilio, et plus quam necesse fuerit, dixerimus: 
sed occasio nobis data est de genealogiis et contentione et rixis 
quae ex lege veniunt disserendi.’ 

Now it is natural to identify the lecture which Jerome had 
heard on the subject of the Gospel genealogies with no. 56 of 
our author’s Quaestiones ‘Quare in Mattheo pater Ioseph Iacob 
scribitur, et in Luca Heli’: and that on the following grounds. 
The lecture was apparently given in Rome: the Quaestiones, as 
we know, belong to Rome also. The occasion of it, coinciding 


1 I have been anticipated in calling attention to it by the most erudite patristic 
scholar of our time, Dr Th. Zahn, who cited it, I find, when first noticing Dom 
Morin’s Isaac-hypothesis in the Theologisches Litevaturblatt, July 7, 1899. [I 
imagine it is to this that Mr Souter’s note on p. 11 refers ‘ See also Zahn of. ait. for 
a passage which will be discussed later’. I cannot discover that Mr Souter has 
discussed it later: but in the absence of an index of subject-matter it is difficult to 
make sure. } 
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with one of Jerome's residences in Rome, must be placed between 
365 and 385; and this is the date also of the Quaestiones. The 
method of the lecturer is described with the words ‘facere 
quaestionem’: the correspondence with the title of the book 
is exact. The explanation given of the discrepancies between 
the two genealogies Jerome scornfully alludes to as a ‘so-called’ 
solution, ‘oracularly’ given—i.e. not one which would satisfy 
a rational enquirer: and on turning to the text of the Quaestiones, 
we find that our author’s two suggestions are (1) that the word 
vids, throughout verses 23-38 of Luc. iii, is always to be referred 
back to "Incots of verse 23, ‘Jesus was son of Joseph, son of 
Heli... son of Adam, pre-existent Son of God’, and (2) that 
as each relationship is thus referred only to Jesus Himself, and 
as the text itself emphasizes the putative character of His 
relationship to Joseph, so a similarly putative character applies 
to the other relationships also, and we need not suppose that 
any genealogical tree, or steps of actual descent through father 
’ and soa, was intended by the third evangelist. It will hardly 
be denied that ‘quasdam ut sibi videbatur solutiones’ ‘quasi 
ex adytis et oraculo’ is not inappropriate (and for St Jerome 
not excessive) language to apply to exegesis of this sort. And 
the final sneer against ‘disputation about names and numbers’ 
hits off one of the most marked characteristics of an author who 
can establish for instance (Quaest. 87) the doctrine of the Trinity 
by an exposition of the mathematical value of 9 as the square 
of 3. 

But if it be once admitted that the lecturer whom St Jerome 
heard was identical with the author of the Quwuaestiones, the 
problem which we set out to face is as good as solved. For 
we know, on this hypothesis, that he was a Jew: that he made 
what was in Jerome’s opinion an insincere conversion to Christi- 
anity : and that he would have done better to have studied ethics 
than exegesis, ‘justice and mercy and the love of God’ rather 
than ‘names and numbers’. Whatever else is uncertain, it is 
certain that this description can fit no one but Isaac. Isaac 
was an ex-Jew: his prosecution of Damasus on a capital charge 
and in a civil court may well have seemed to the pope’s partisans 
the negation of justice and mercy and the love of God: and if 
the assertions of the latter party may be believed, his adhesion 
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to Christianity proved in the day of his exile to be only skin- 
deep—‘facto ad synagogam recursu caelestia mysteria pro- 
fanavit’?. 

If then it appears that St Jerome both must have known, and 
did know, our author’s works, his silence can only have been due 
to a consciously deliberate ‘boycott’ of one whom he felt he 
had strong and valid reason to disapprove. Nothing of a sort 
to satisfy even remotely this condition can be shewn to apply 
to Hilarianus Hilarius*. But assume that Jerome believed the 
writer of the Questions and the Commentary to have been a 
schismatic, a calumniator of the successor of St Peter, an 
apostate from the Christian faith, and there was every induce- 
ment for him to suppress all mention of the fact that such a man 
had made serious contributions to theological study, and to let 
the waters of oblivion flow over them and their author alike. 


If it was true then to say, as I said above, that the crux of the 
problem lay in the silence of St Jerome, it is true also that in 
the case of Isaac, and it would seem of Isaac only, there would 
be a definite and satisfactory explanation of it. But the evidence 
of St Jerome is not the only evidence that can be brought into 
court in favour of the Isaac-hypothesis. The prima facie case 
so far made out admits of being strengthened on more than 
one side. There is reason for supposing that another theological 
treatise of Isaac’s is extant, while as regards Hilarianus there is 
nothing to shew that he was a writer at all: while at least one 
of the favourite topics of the author of the Quaestiones, his unusual 
knowledge of matters Jewish, points strongly in the direction of 
Isaac as against all other competitors. Something must be said 
on each of these two heads. 

The writer of the Quaestiones was admittedly a man who was 
deeply interested in Christian theology, and expressed himself 
freely on its most mysterious dogmas, at whatever value his 
capacities for doing so may be estimated. Whatever praise or 
blame belongs to him in this respect may be predicated also of 
Isaac the Jew, if Sirmond was right in attributing to the partisan 

1 In the letter of Damasus’ council [of 382, according to Father Puller] to the 
emperor Et hoc gloriae vestrae. 

? As Mr Souter frankly admits (p. 185). j 
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of Ursinus the little tract which he discovered under the name of 
‘ Fides Isatis ex Iudaeo’ and published in 1630', and in identify- 
ing it with a ‘librum obscurissimae disputationis et involuti 
sermonis’ on the Trinity and Incarnation which Gennadius of 
Marseilles (de viris illustribus 26) ascribes to an Isaac who is not 
further particularized. Morin has established some quite remark- 
able resemblances between this fragment and the Quaestiones : to 
mention only one of them, ‘Isaac the ex-Jew’ discusses, in 
his theological treatise, the significance of the numbers 2, 3 and 
5, just as we have seen the author of Quaestio 87 under similar 
circumstances expatiate on the meaning of 3 and its square. 

Again the Quaestiones and the Commentary, as more than one 
independent reader has noticed, shew an acquaintance with 
Jewish history and customs which is quite unique among patristic 
writings in its range and detail. Mr Souter has himself collected 
(pp. 180-183) a long—but, as he himself tells us, a far from 
exhaustive—list of such references, and there is no need to repeat 
them here: a single illustration from each work will suffice. In 
the Quaestiones (Q. 115) allusion is made to the fact that, though 
conversions from paganism to Judaism from time to time occurred, 
the opposite case of conversion from Judaism to paganism was 
quite unknown. In the Commentary on 1 Cor. xiv 30, 31 (éav 
it is suggested that the apostle is 
recommending to his Christian disciples of heathen origin the 
custom of the synagogue, where they ‘dispute seated, the elders 
in dignity on chairs, the next in order on benches, the lowest on 
mats on the floor’. As Mr Souter justly remarks, there is 
‘nothing either patronizing or hostile’ in their attitude. But 
to find a Christian writer of the fourth century who refers a good 
deal to the Jews and Judaism, without being either patronizing 
or hostile, is remarkable enough in itself, and Mr Souter makes 
it doubly difficult of explanation when he makes our author 
a Roman of high birth. He conjectures that Hilarius had 
perhaps held office as dux or comes in Egypt, and had there 
‘acquired his remarkable interest in the Jews’. But I experience 
some difficulty in conceiving of any governor who was both 
a Roman of high birth and a Christian, having intimate dealings 

4 From a MS of Pithou’s, containing much miscellaneous theological and 
canonical matter, now Paris. lat. 1564 (saec. 1x). 
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with the Jewish provincials under him—except indeed in the way 


of borrowing money. 

' This quite unique interest in Judaism on the part of the writer 
of the Commentary and the Questions, taken together with his 
interest in Law, makes it natural to look to him as the author of 
a comparison of the Laws of Moses and the Laws of Rome, which 
some unknown Roman lawyer published not long after the year 
390 and (as it appears) in Rome itself’. The work is divided into 
sixteen chapters; the citation from ‘ Moses’ or the ‘divine law’ 
in each case comes first, and is followed by citations from one or 
more of the jurists, Gaius, Papinian, Ulpian, Paulus, Modestinus, 
or from the collections of imperial rescripfa made by Gregorianus 
and Hermogenianus: in one case a law of Valentinian Theodosius 
and Arcadius, of the year 390, is quoted not from the books but 
from direct personal knowledge. And the a priori arguments for 
the Ambrosiaster’s authorship receive some confirmation from the 
curious fact that the edict or edicts of Diocletian against the 
Manicheans are mentioned in no other writings than the Com- 
mentaries of the Ambrosiaster and the’ Collatio*. 

It is tempting to pursue the policy of identification still further. 
A young Roman Catholic scholar, Dr Joseph’ Wittig, in a lately 
published paper bearing the title Der Ambrosiaster ‘Hilarius’, 
has enumerated thirteen works which he attributes to our author. 
The support which he gives to the ‘Isaac’ hypothesis is very 
welcome, and his theory that ‘ Hilarius’ is a vernacular. rendering 
of the Hebrew Isaac (=‘laughing’) is at the least extremely 
ingenious: but much of his paper loses itself, it seems to me, in 
fine-drawn subtleties, and the temptation to abolish the anenye 
mous is one which the wise man will do well to resist. 

Mr Souter is comparatively modest in this respect. He does 
not ascribe to the Ambrosiaster, apart from the Commentaries 
and the Questions, more than two other writings: and of one of 
these, a Vienna papyrus fragment contra Arrianos, he limits him- 
self to saying (p. 164) that Dom Morin has with great probability 
 ™ Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum Collatio, edited first by P. Pithou, Paris, 
1573, and with exhaustive prolegomena by Mommsen in the Collectio ibrorum iuris 
anteiustimiani, tom. iii (Berlin, 1890) pp. 107-198. 

2 The attribution of the Collatio to the Ambrosiaster has suggested itself inde- 


pendently also to Mr Souter and to the writer of the pamphlet mentioned in the 
next paragraph, my acquaintance with which I owe to Mr Souter’s kindness. 
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claimed it for our author. The other is the exegetical fragment 
on St Matthew xxiv, published first by Mercati and afterwards 
in the JOURNAL (v 218-241) by myself. Mr Souter immediately 
pointed out (v 608-621) a number of unmistakeable coincidences 
with both the Commentaries and the Quaestiones, which would 
‘convince every person who reads them attentively that they all 
come from the same author’, and I welcome the present oppor- 
tunity of expressing myself upon the subject in answer to this 
challenge. No one can deny the force of Mr Souter’s parallels: 
that they establish some sort of connexion between the fragment 
and the Ambrosiaster is quite clear, but it is not equally clear, to 
me at any rate, that the connexion is that of common authorship. 
I still feel it rather difficult to understand a reference to the 


‘laurel crown’ as a test of paganism after the middle of the- 


fourth century: nor does Mr. Souter’s allegation of Julian’s quite 
abortive persecution help matters much. I feel it still more 
difficult to believe, not that Chiliasm was still a topic of interest 
in. the fourth century—Mr Souter misinterpreted me on this 
head—but that a Chiliastic writer of the date and place of the 
Ambrosiaster could have had to combat such a grossly material 
form of Chiliasm as the fragment has in view. These were two 
of my original arguments: and I should now add a third, based 
on the consideration of Mr Souter’s parallels, which do not leave 
on me the impression of common authorship so much as of 
exemplar and copy. The style of the fragment is rugged, 
forcible, uncouth: the passages quoted from Ambrosiaster seem 
rather to expand and polish the material, and to whittle down its 
peculiarities. Two alternatives, besides that of common author- 
ship, are open: the one that the fragment belongs to some older 
Latin author whom Ambrosiaster closely studied, the other that 
it was Greek in origin and that Ambrosiaster was himself the 
translator of it into Latin. Neither of these alternatives is with- 
out its difficulties: and Mr Souter’s view, which is of course the 
simplest, may be also the truest. 


I should like to have concluded this paper with some attempt 
to estimate the value of the Ambrosiaster’s contribution to biblical 
study, and to account for the contrast between the opinion held 
of him respectively by St Jerome and by modern German theo- 
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logians. For my part I must own that the unsystematic plan 
and often unconvincing argument of the Quaestiones incline me 
a little to take sides with St Jerome: and if something must 
be allowed for his prejudice against a schismatic and apostate, 
I suspect something must also be allowed for modern prejudice 
in favour of an exegete who asserts the identity of ‘ bishop’ and 
‘presbyter’. But opportunity and knowledge alike fail me: 
and perhaps the times will not be ripe for such an undertaking 
till we are in possession of the improved texts for which we are 
looking. One whose own work has lain along rather discursive 
lines may be permitted to congratulate Mr Souter on his wisdom 
in selecting for his maiden work a definite subject and a single 
author, and to augur from the present primitiae a long and 
brilliant series of services to biblical and patristic study. Mr Souter 
is a scholar and an enthusiast : when his historical powers have 
developed and matured, the combination will be a difficult one 
to beat. 


C. H. TURNER. 
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« eora ad fin com] xaxiay ove GAA ev NY KUpLOS 
€ora| eon 86 eon Chrys 22 (-cev 22*) Chrys 
7. ov yn] ov yap pn 86 wownon | BQ (exc 22) anoxaduyn] -pe 
62147 watdav 62 147 147") awoppyrov Aq = BovAny 
avrov @ avrov 1°] om B 48 (hab Syro-Hex) 8. Chrys = Y (ap)opn- 
Tevoe) -on 86 147 (-ce 147%) avayy. Q* 48 228 233 amayye- 
Aara: 62 pr ev 86 To opos] ra 95 185 caya(peas)) capa sup 
ras (@avpagr)a axopracias moAAas = 10. «at ove (a eorat 
€vayTiov avTns)] Kat ove eyvw a eota ev avtn A Kat ove eyvw a eorat (eorw Q™) 
evamov (evaytiov Q* aurns Q* «ar ove eyvow K.7.A. 62 147 . . . opSornra 
Aq ay} Lools Syro-Hex ev rats xopais] ev Tas xepow BE™ 
11. 0 om o A Tupos] pr 228 tupos Aq = ($0 
om BAQ 48 153 228 238 86 62 
12. rade] pr kor: 228™ exonacn) B* (exonacn 0] om 86 
oroparos | pr tov 97 228 Acovros] pr rov % (exc 22 36 51 95 97 185) 86 njo 
B* (7 B®) AoBov’] AwBor 62 eriov] 22* (arriov 22) 
exonad. B o 1°} om 153 o 2°) pr «ar 36 228 ev 1°] om Q* (hab Q*) 


$ 
| 
q 
| 
\ 
' 
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13 xarévaye Kal év lepeis: dxovoare Kai érpapri- 
Grav éxdixd doeBelas rod nd abrav Kai éxdujow 
kai Ta Képara Tov .. rypiov Kai 
15 Ty ™ yw xal ward£w tov olxov rov wepiar . . Tov olkov 
tov Oepwov- wal dw... ot Kai .... po. 
4 IV 1 Aéya Ko * dxo. 
dvva kal mrw... Kupios éavrav é.. 

2 * KE... Bod Epyovr ... . ipas 
3 eis A€Byras éuPadodow * éeve- 


Karevayr: pvdAns eat ev Sayackm whive ev (s, 
was ev Aapacnw xpaBBarov Aq ex xAipatos (Ss. Kor) Kar AapaoKm 
Ka ev Aayackw guans] pr tas B 48 
SapacKa om BAQ 48 86 («dwn 86™) 95 185 233 ex Kuve: 36 (ev 
Bapackw 36") ev SapacKw Kxawn 62 ev 147* (ev KrAwe 147°* 
septs) Q™ rou xupiov 185 13. at 86 (AaAnoare 
86™) 147 AaAnoare 153 kau incep em paprupa om 
wat 51 was empaprupacOa 62 empaprueepacde 147 taxwB] 86™ 060 
© Twv oTpaTiav 14. 77 + exervn 153 om 233 
exdixnow AQ 86 153 228 emoxepopa: Aq aceBeas] -cavy 
i em 1°] 0m 86 Bar dnd] BeOnd Q 62 86 95 147 185 ouwov ka 
Q* 147* 62 147 48 153 228 
233 15. Kat TaTafw Tov o1Kov Tov Em) TOY TOV 
'] wat (s. KovdvAucw) Tov orkov Tov Em Tov oLKov Tov 
Aq «a: Tov Tov xepepivoy em Tov Tov Kat TOY 
Tov xeipepivoy Tw Tw Kat ovvyew B* 48 86 
ovvrpupw 86™) cvyxew B® A Q* (nar Q™) eyxew 233 kat om 
153 228 (hab 228™*) (on on om 1° 2° BAQ (hab o: 2° Q*) 48 
62 147 153 228 233 od0vr0s = covra) | mpooreOnoovra BA Q 36 
ay 48 86 86™) 153 228 233 (Seed © Syro-Hex) ere)por 
B 48 om erepor woAACL Kai o1KOE 
86™) 147 (woAAD 147") ka] om B 
IV. 1. axo(voare)] pr rade Aeyex Kvpios BB a 1°] om BAQY (exc 22 36 51 62 
97 147) dapades] A dvvapes 147 dayades Ths Bac(averidos)| as Boes 
Bacay Aq © a: Boes evrpopa Bao(averiBos)| cavitid0s 22 (rns Bacamridos 
22") rns Bacay evrpogias 86™ Tov Bacay 228 mra(xous)] wevnras BY, (exc 233) 
avrow BA Q 48 153 228 233 eavroy 86 2. (Kara Tow avrov) | 
Kata THs ayiwouvns avrov = (kata THs avrov sine nom) ev 
Ovpens Aq ev Sopac1@ = kat. Tous Ka: Ta exyova(vpwv) 86™ es 
at vmoxasopevous euBadovor Aoipor] ev txOvdiiav...Aq 
ai vmoxeopevovs B* (vmoxaop, vmoxaopevous euBarovaw] om AQ* (hab Q™) 
233 vmoxaoperous epBadrw 153 om 95 153 185 exmvpo: sup ras 228 
Syro-Hex™® 3. efevexOncovra: 86 -yupvat} 
a] 36 86 95 185 yuvn Aq exagrn 0 avnp avTns| om BAQ 48 153 
228 233 (hab Syro-Hex) om avurns 62 86 95 147 185 «arevaytt| amevayvrs 95 185 
pr was 153 + yuvn aynp avrns 225™ anopip. B* AQ (anoppig. 
ems 233 To appava} ro B 48 51 233 ro Peppay AQ* 


xOnoerGe yupvai yuvy dvnp Kai droppupy- 
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els Spos Td dppdva Aéyer Ko * cis Kai 
gate eis yddyada Kai tod Kai qvéyxare eis Td 
5 mpwt Ovoias els Tprnpepiav Ta éridéxata Kal dvéyvwcav 
.cavro dpohoyiay: déwayyeidare rad . ... of 


pepis pia Bpaynoerat- Kal. kat 

py Kal emdyBivare roi ovs 

10 xarépayev Kai ovd ds mpds pe éyer 

orera els Odvarov év 686 aiyvrrov: Kai dwéxtewa év 

veavioxous tpav peta aixuarwolas irrwy cou: Kai dvyyayov év wupi Tas 

IV. 5% Chrys. Contra lud.xvii In Posal. xevi 6", Ibid. 
7° Chrys. De Mund. Creat. Orat. iii 6 9* Expos. in Ps. cx iii 


(Eppova Q™*) opos trys Appyevas supra lin al man 22 peyay supra lin al man 36 
70 apBava 86 (Peypa et A. avaeya avtow apBava 86™) om ro 95 185 Tov payay 153 
appova Aq as Appenay = opos © Syro-Hex +000 
AQ + Kupios 22* + 0 86 233 4. B A (-dere Q*™'4) 
22 48 62 86 147 pra 228 Bebnd 62 86 147 nvopnoare] noeBnoare B 
48 62 86 147 228 233 as 2°) pr xar.B AQ 48 62 86 147 153 228 233 wat 2°) 
om BAQ 48 62 86 147 153 228 233 @voray 153 es THY | Es 
THY AY Kar 147 exs yuepas Aq es THY ev 
@ 5. Chrys= Y vopov] evxaponavAq ¢{]omBAQU 
oporoyay] oporopas BA Q 48 86 153 228 233 amayyecAare] avayy. BA Q* (anayy. 
Q*) 48 153 228 233 ort} dor: Q 153 233 ou] om 158 «a bis scr 153 228 
0 a] om 48 153 228 238 6. wat] om 51 Chrys = eyw) + kvpuos sup lin 22 
(youqua)opov mAnyny odovrav Aq odovray mac Tos 
To(mos)] €v Tas woAcow A (exc 22) 7. 
A* A') (rov Oepiapov)] Tov rpvynrov BA Q (rov Oepopov Q™) 48 86 (Tov 
86™) 233 rov Aq =@ Syro-Hex Bpefo—peps] om 95 185 
Bpefm ad fin com] = Y Bpegw] eBpeta Aq = Bpefer Chrys Bpaxnoera} 
Syro-Hex™® (¢np)av@ncerat] efnpavOn = 8. OL=% modes xs 
wo(Auv)] wodas es pray BAQ (s mo Sup ras B'¥'4 moves as sup ras A*) 
wo(Auv)]) tr (exc 22 51 97) -ow BAQY (eurandwor 62 147 
147*) = Q. 86 ewaraga (vpas)] v sup 
ras B? ewaraga avrovs Chrys (was ev tere) pw] Kas ev uxrepw Aq ev wxpace 
wat emAnOuvare tov aceBnoat’ ovs ewdnOuvate om Kar ewAdnOuvare Tov 
aceBnoa’ ovs BAQ 48 86 (hab rov aceBnoa 86™) 153 228 (hab 228™) 233 exandv- 
vare Tov ageBnoat’ vooos vpas wepieBarov vues Se eweTEvere THY 
ous ewanOuvare 95 185 ro tow vuow = @ hab Syro-Hex ewAnOvvare 2°] 
om 22 Kat apwedwvas] om na BA Q 48 86 153 228 (hab 228™%) 233 
48 233 cvxovas 62 147 (ovewvas 147*) wat €Aaiwvas Kat Tous 
86 om 228) kann) ov war ovd ovrws 95 153 185 
228 mpos pe] om 62 147 Io, xo sup lin 22* es} om 
Gavarov)] Aq kat ev mup: Tas mapeuBohas ev TH opyy pov) war 


a 
| 
q 
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11 ™ Karéorpapa Spas xaréotpaye & bo 
ws Sadds . . obd Ss éreotpépare mpds pe 
12... rovro ovrws vor ... wor Tov... 
13. mA dure Bod ore... . xriLwv Kal dx... XV abrod 
V 160... mBaivuy emi rad.... 
a .... xos HA*érevey.... var. 
Hs eLeropedvovro év airy éxardv: xal éf Hs 
4 TWopevovto éxardv év airy déxa olkw MA: rabe 
5 KE apis rv olkov MHA exlyrjcaré pe Kal Kai pi exlyreire 
SiaBaivere . . . Aa aixparw... tora ds 


11° Ibid, V 2° Contra Iud. 17 


avefiBaca campay wapepBodrow as Tov puxtnpas Aq... Tow 
vyow es pueTnpas vpow .. Tos vpow 2°) 
om 36 48 97 pou) vpaw BQ'™s (you Q*) 48 153 228 233 om 86 ovd ws] ovd 
ovrws 95 153 185 228 11. xarcorpepa] o ks Os sup lin 22 vas] avrovs Chrys 
ws Chrys (eye)veaGe] + pnow 86 ws] ovrws 86 95 153185228 efe- 
onagpevos} € 2° sup ras (ubi a prius ut vid) B’ efecrad|opevov Q* (-vos Q*) efa- 
werrahpevos 12, gor 1°—oor 2°] om 95 185 Tov 
Tov) Ov gov)... xarevayT: Tov Geov cov Aq eroipatou ut adverseris rw Sew cov Quint 
Tov) om 62 86 147 153 13. Score ov] 
dor B dor: eyw BY ™ AQ 22* 36 51* 62 97 147 quiOL*™ condidit 
(al condit an(ayyeAAav)] avayyedAow Q* Q*) 62 147 
147*) KO sup lin 22 AoyorQ™ (row) XV avrov] oma 
avrov Aq ... 70 pownyua avrov =... Tov Aoyov avrov 7 adoAecyxia avrov Quint 
mow) pro B 36 48 51 95 153 185 233 7a u(¥n)] 7a vpnAa Q* (7a vpn Q*) 48 86 
(ra wn 86™) 233 

V. 1. (Tov Ao)yov rovrov] Tov Aoyor xvpiov Tovroy BQ 36 48 51 62 86 147 153 228 
283 rov (KU TovTO] sup ras om kv A mA] pr rov AQ 2. 
(mpoo@n Tov avacrn)va:} mpocOnce Tov avagr. B 48 62 228 mpoadn (sed sup ras 
Q* 4) rov avaor. A Q rov avacr. 86 rov avacr. 147 mpooredn Tou 
avaor. 233 rovj}oml53 147 eopaddey Chrys = em 
ove ev avyurr add ev 1ovda 147™ om Chrys avrns] avrov B 48 153 om A 
ove 0 ov un avacrn ers Chrys avacrnow BA Q (a of 
anarav Q™) 48 86 (avacrow 86™) 233 avacrow 153 avorew Aq @ (Syro-Hex=Y) 
3- Sort] Tovro B 48 bio (sic) 62 bis scr BAQ (xo o Q*) 22 36 48 228 
233 €« wokews] 7 mos BA Q 48 86 153 228 238 ef ns 1°] om B* (hab B*?) 
efewopevovro 1°] ewopevovro (sic infra) A 228 1°—exarov 2°] om 
62 evavrn 1° 2°] om BAQ 48 95 153 185 238 exaroy 1° 2°] p’ efewopevovro 
2°] om 1538 2°] om 158 4- iA] Ioana B* (Iopand 
22 36 51 97 BasOndr 1°} BeOnrd Q (Babnrd Q*) 62 86 95 147 185 wat 2°) om 51 
(«at €)m To ppeap Tov opkov] es BypoaBee Aq d:aBawere] avaBawvere A Q* 
(avaBavera: Q*) 95 153 238 (ras aliq, 147* dcaBarvere 147*) aixpadarrevopern | om 
228 was BasOnd eora:] om 62 2°) Badyr Q* Q*) 95 147 
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6 ody . Hoare Tov KV Kal . . ds rips olkos 
Kal odx tora oBéowy .".... dv els ios Kpipa Kal... 
8 Onxer kal éxrpérwv «is... eis w... 
g kadovpevos Td... Kxéwv aird mavroxpdtwp dvopa 
10, éuionoav év widas Adyov ™ 
rovro av@ dy Kal éxdexra wap’ 
atrov- otxovs od pi) KaToujonre év 
duredavas épureicare Kai od pi winre tov olvov 
marouvres 8. . AapBdvovres dAAdypata Kal wévyta . . Aas éxxAlvovres: 


V. 8°. Chrys. Expos. in Ps. cxlvii 2. In Ep. 1 ad Tim. v Hom. xv 4. Theod. 
8°. In Ps, xxxii 9. Chrys. Expos. in Ps, cxii 5 


185 os] om 22 5162 97 147 (hab 147*) 233 6 Tov év] deum OL* dominum 
OL’ fre B Q* 48 86 228 233 (noere A Q* 
62 vivet OL* vivite OL* + anima vestra OL*® (avadapp)n] avadnyyn B 
(avadapyn B*>) avadappe 62 147 147*) wwond | Eppary 22™ + 
86™ prrov 95185 «as (xarapayy)] nar earadayera: A Q 233 xaragaye 
86 (xaredera: 86™*) ofecov 86 onecow 95 185 (ow Tov 
95 185 228 rw Aq rw o1xw @ com 7 et 8 # 153 
7. (80 0 om ko B 48 95 185 OL! 0 0 A 8. 0 om o 
AQ* (hab Q*) 288 147 Kas peracKevalew) | apsroupoy 
wat wpova Aq wreades wat aorpa eonepoy was extpenav es (TO 
orpepaw wa: peradAaTrovra TO mpoxn Kar ... @ Kat 
avra «sto Chrys (ro omay Savarov)] om Gavarov BA Q (hab Q™) 48 
238 (hab exc 48 233 Syro-Hex) poo)wadovpevos ad fincom]OL*=Y em 
em A Q* Q*) Theod (al -rov) (0 60) o 
mvpos B 48 Syro-Hex (od So Jod/ base Syro- 
Hex™) © Tov KaTayeAaga: em Kat 
adancpov em oxvpwpa exayorvra © om o A Chrys o Q o perdiov 
Aq erjemA62 (al ovyrpippov) Chrys 
Tahanopav 62 147 (-wwpay 147*) 10, wat Kat pnya et 
verbum aequissimum OL* 11. Tovro)+ovrws ame xuptos 36 + ovras Acyer 
xupos 86 228 B AQ 48 86 (-Aifere 86™) 153 
283 (Syro-Hex = Y) B 48 86 228 as xepadas rraxov A Q* 
(wraxous Q*) 86™ 158 233 wrayer 62 \oh.co Syro-Hex 
(: hand Syro-Hex™) eofada 62 —_avrov) 
avrow BA Q 48 86 153 228 233 feorovs] fvcrous A Q* (ferrous Q*) 153 228* 
oxodopunoere) axodopnaare B Q* Q*) 48 86 228 223 (sic) 
22 owodounoare 22° 62 95 147 153 185 omodoperre Aq axodopunoare = KaToKN- 
onre] waraxnoera: Q* (-xnoere Q*) — 86 € 95 185 apwedowas) pr 
na: A 238 emOupnrous] 147 147*) epurevoare] purevoere 
A Q* (gurevoare Q*) wat ov en mire] ovd ovrws mere BE mine] mere 36 
monte 62 row owov] om Tov Q* (hab Q*) —avrav] pref BQ 86 12. Kata- 
warouvres] xaranarovoa B 36 48 51 95 153 185 233 o (xara- 
pro 95 185 @)Aaypara] avradAaypata B 36 48 51 95 153 185 238 
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13, 14 81a cuviw ... Kaip@ ... pds ™ 
KG 5.... Tais wAareias Kowerds Kal macas ddois pyPjoera 
ovai obai: KAnOnoerat yewpyds cis wévOos Kai eis Korerdv- Kal els ciddras 
17 ™ év mdoas Sdois Kowerds: SeAedoopar cov 
19 tov Kal éori oxdros ob b pis: tpdwov dav 
dvOpwrros . . Tod Aéovros Kai ciowndjoy 


20 * oxdros Hepa ToD... Gs Kal yvddos Exwv Héyyos 
18. Chrys. In Isai.v6 19. In Pascha. via Ad Stag. ii2 20°. fn Isai. v6 


Aq = @ wevnra(s)) wevnras Q* (-ra Q*) (wevnras 1) €xxdvovres] TEs 
sup ras A*’ Bapuvoyres vsup ras 22 B* 
A® (cera: sup ras 7 forte litt Q) A* (ore warpos 
movn)pos |... wovnpwy B 48 om 153 (Syro-Hex = Y) 14. ex(nrnoare] 
prow 86 {nonre) 62 (nonoGe 147 (noere228 —(ovrws v) yaw) pon 
vpow post zavroxparap 153 228 pe ovrws 95 185 15. 
€unonoapev 62 147 ra wov(npa)] ro movnpov ro A 
«a, wa: xaracrnoare 153 Kat awoxaracrncare Aq pose 
Syro-Hex A 62 147 (-07 147") + vpas86 weprA(orwous) xaradorwous 
(exc 48 153 288), (rou rov BA Q 48 62 95 147 185 233 rw wong 153 
16. 0 om o 6062 (ev wa)oas rais ev A) 
AQ 51 86 95 153 185 228 238 & nacw appodas = xomeros] ras 1 lit post r A’ 
odas] pr rus B 22 48 8695185 ovat Opnvos 95 
185 «xs xowerov] om as BAQ 48 86 153 233 kau es mpos eidora 
Opnvov Aq Tous ywookovras pedos sdovras A 17. wat ev macas 
(was ev) apwekwow Aq prras62147 228  sedrev- 
Topas) eAevoopa: BQ 48 233 emedevoopa: A dia} ev 62 147 gov] om 36 86 
ame} -rev BAQ 22 (-we 22") Acye: 62 95 147 185 (Syro-Hex = Y) 18. ova 
—k 2°] OL'=Y ova: o embvy in mg et sup ras A* emOupouvres] €m- 
Ovpovvra: 62 kas 1°) om 48 153 228 238 (hab OL*) uw avn] tr BAQ 48 153 
228 Chrys om vw 233 n] om 51 (hab 51*) tov] om 62 147 153 eon] 
eorw BAQ 147* Chrys em 62 147 oxoros} dies tenebrae OL* 19. ov 
Tporov—(apko)s] = Y av] oravy A 62 147 expvyn] BQ 48 86 153 
228 pr mis (al pr yap Chrys av@pwaos] om (al aynp) Chrys awo Chrys 
Tov] om 36 62 86 147 Chrys A**'4 
-oa A 62 228 oxov}+avrov BAQ 36 48 153 233 Chrys+suam OL* (Syro- 
Hex=Y) arepnoara 62 anepoe 86 95 185 228 233 Chrys 
amepnonra 147 (amepeonra 147*) 153 (infulciat OL*) (Syro-Hex=Y) 
om 36 51 97 Tas Chrys manum suam (a/ manus suas) OL* 
(Syro-Hex = Y) em] mpos A as Q 22 147 233 Chrys in OL* (Syro-Hex=Y) 
om BAQ 48 86 95 153 185 233 20, (20%. Chrys=Y) oxoros nuepa) 
nonne tenebrae sunt dies illa OL* Kas yvopos ove €xav peyyos] et nebula sine 
lumine OL* -ywogos] cxoros 86 POeyyos A* "4 aves] avrns QU 
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91 pat Tas dopris . 


og 
26 pdxovra ern ev Ti olkos end; 
ay éavrois: perouxuad Spas eréxewa Sapacxod Ke Oo 5 wavTo- 
7d capapeias: apyas éOvav éavrois: olkos 
270d THA: *SudByre wdvres cis Kal excibev 
V. Adv. Iud.i7 2g. Adv. Ind. vii 3 Theod, Jn Paal. xevii, In 


Psal. cl, Graec. Affect. Cur. vii, De Sacr. 25. Chrys. Expos. in Psal. xliii 4 
26. Theod. Quaest. in Lev. xix 


(exc 48 51 228 283) om 86 ev avtn 153 (Syro-Hex=Y) = 21. (####8¢Ka—vpow 1°] 
Chrys OL*** = Y) anwopat) pr 95 185 153 tas}om BAQ 48 
153 228238 + B A 22 48 + 62 147° (OL*** Syro-Hex = Y) 
22. (eveyun)re] eveyxerras 62 147 (eveyunre 147*) pr ra A odoKxav- 
Ttopa 228 (ov m)poodefouar wat Gpiov em(Paveras vywv)] om Q* (hab Q™ 
+ avra AQ™ 86 86™ 228 233 Gpiov| sarrnpiovs B Q™ 48 51 233 
(Syro-Hex=¥) 23. (Chrys=Y) Theod 
govny Theod = opya(vaw gov)] vaBAew covAq = 24. 
yop = xa @ xetpappovs (aBaros)] vivus (rivus?) sine via OL” 
Tn oveos lopand B ev €p. reccapaxovra ern Aeye A ev 
Syro-Hex trChrys Tn) +Aeye Kupros 2838 om OL" 
nA] pon post por 48 228 233 om 147 domus Istrahel OL” 26. (war 
avehaBere—vpow] OLY = Y) wat avehaBere—rous Tumous] npare THY Tov 
Bacihews vow apavpwow Tov Geov @ FHV Exxovas 
BacirAews @ nuew 228 paipav] pepay Q 62 147 Theod peyday 95 
185 Aq = apavpwow @ rempham OL” Syro-Hex Tous Tunous] om 86 
(edwrwv) @ +avrov B Q™ (om Q*) 36 48 153 233+ eorum 
OL” Cos? Syro-Hex €avrois] eavtow 22 om 86 mpocxuvey avras Theod 
27. (OL"=Y) 22 peroryer 62 060] 0m 15823838 0 3°) 
om 228 

VI. 1. ovas rors efovOevover crow] w vio: (fort. w o) Aq ovat 
o evOnvouvres ev Xa @ Vae illis qui spernunt Sion OL” efovdevova] -cow BAQ 
Q*) 87 48 51 95 153 185 233 BQ (Zw Kat Tos 
em To opos gayapeas| et confident in montem Samariae vae qui 
confident in monte OL*** 62 147 (-Ooow 147%) awerpvu- 
yneav apxas wvopacpevas Em Tos Tov or emexrnOnoay apxaior 
tov eOvev @ pervindemiaverunt initia gentium amer, ewerpuynoay 
153 + cavrors eavros] avra BA Q (eavros Q*) 36 48 51 147* (eavrois 147) 
153 avras 22 97 228 ev avras 233 ev ros 86 in eis OL” (Syro-Hex = Y) 
om 86 Tov] om 153 2. wavres daBnre 
wayres (edere Q) BA Q 36 48 51 153 233 om wayres 86 transite omnes et 
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cig peydAyy xal xardByre cis . . Tas 
xparioras éx ... orev «i weiova éotiv.... Tav 
3 Tépwv Spiwv *ol . . . of eyyiLovres xal éparrdp 

5 airav of ... pviwy Kal pooyxdpia péoov .... oi 
mivo... olvov ra mp@ra pipa xpidpevor’ Kal od Eracyxov obdéey éxi 
tod rovro viv alyydAwror Evovrar dx’ dpyis 


VI. 3-6*%. Chrys. De Virg.1 5. In Ep. ad Col.I,Hom.i6 5°. De Res. 
Mort. v 6°. Chrys. Quod Reg. Fem. ii 


videte OL” Syro-Hex was om Q 
BA 48 51 238) peyadny] Euad PaBBa B 48 5197 153 228 Arpad PafBa 
A Maé PaB8a Q thy peyadny 22 36 adap peyadny 95 185 
THY 86 THY peyadrry 62 147 233 . . ry 
Aq... peyadny % in Samarhabam OL” 
(-Sere Q exeBev 2°) om Q 153 233 OL” war exedev 
147 (adAog, 147*) Baciheow A 228 
.. Ta opa (opea Q) avraw corw BAQ 48 153 228 233 tow) om 51 
(hab 51*) vperepaw] nuerepow 86 147 228 opeow Q 3- or 2°) 
pr ova: 36 228 Chrys Epxopevar] ot evxopevr A Q* epy. Q*) Syro- 
Hex™ Aq o apapiopevos @ qui optastis 
OL” o eyy{ovres ad fin com] OL"=Y 4 (Chrys=Y) wabev- 
Sovres] -Bavres 62 luxuriamini OL” deliciamini OL* 
(em ras) orpwpvas) (crpoyyas 147) in stragulis OL” super thoros OL* o 
eofiovres] xa: BA 48 86 233 ax (war Q*) eodovres Q war eohiovres 51 158 228 
qui manducatis OL” gasole Syro-Hex om AOL* (hab OL") peaor 62 
peow 158 5. emeparouvres 48 51 86 95 185 233 scrutantes 
Aq efapxovres qui plauditis OL” qui plaudetis OL* complaudentes OL*** 
lao can? Syro-Hex as ws eorwra AQ (exc 48) 86 Chrys 
sicut permanentia OL” sicut sempiterna OL* tanquam perseverantia OL**™ 
Syro-Hex ws earnxora ad fincom]OL"=Y 6. (Chrys = Y) 
mvo(vres)] qui bibitis OL” qui bibunt OL* OL*** Ta mpwra pupa] pupew 
primis unguentis OL” optima unguenta OL* primariis unguentis OL*** xpuio- 
pevor] xpropevor 62 147 (prop. 147") 185 unguemini OL” unguuntur OL* 
OL“"* wat ove emacxov ovdey] (enacxaw 62) om ovdey 95 185 et passi sunt nihil 
OL” non dolebant nihil OL* em em 153 contribulatione 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE CODEX OF THE PASCHAL CHRONICLE 
USED BY HOLSTEIN. 


To the issue of this JouRwaL for Jan. 1901, vol. ii No. 6, I con- 
tributed a note on the Composition of the Paschal Chronicle, in which 
on the basis of'a recently published letter of the French scholar Bigot 
I combated the view, propounded by Prof. Gelzer and accepted by 
Mommsen, Car. Frick, Krumbacher, and others, that the so-called 
Codex Holstenii of the Paschal Chronicle never really existed. For 
Ducange believed in the reality of a codex acquired by Holstein 
through Messina from Constantinople, in which the Chronicle was only 
carried up as far as the year 354, and of which the text omitted not 
only all matter inconsistent with that earlier date, but also much which 
was consistent with it. 

We only learn from Ducange’s Preface to his edition that Holstein 
collated his codex in the margin of a copy of Rader’s edition, adding 
some conjectures of his own, and especially noting what the supposed 
continuator of the age of Heraclius had interpolated before the year 
354- In the rest of the Chronicon Holstein had added emendations 
of his own. All this, says Ducange, we have relegated to our notes: 
‘quae quidem omnia in Notas nostras retulimus.’ 

Bigot, in his letter to Ducange, attests that when at Rome, he had 
finished in the margin of Holstein’s copy the collation which the latter 
through sickness could not complete, and that, after Holstein’s death 
in Feb. 1661, he restored the codex to Holstein’s executor, but brought 
the collation to Paris, where he lent it to M. Thoinard. This informa- 
tion seemed to me to make it certain that Holstein had such a codex 
as Ducange describes, But I concluded my note with the remark that 
in Ducange’s papers preserved in No. 9467 of the Fonds frangais of the 
Biblioth¢que Nationale ‘further information would, if anywhere, be 
found to supplement’ my note. 

On examining these papers in the Spring of 1904 I found three 
collations ' of the Chronicon Paschale. Of these the first regards a few 


These collations are separate documents merely bound together in the one 
volume, 
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passages only, and is headed thus: ‘Chronici Alexandrini exemplar 
optimae notae quod modo in Bibliotheca Vaticana asservatur, No. 
1941, ex Sicilia comparatum fuit, Messanae emptum a Georgio C P vi 
K L. Octob. [1651]' MALI ut initio codicis adscriptus legitur. Codex 
est Membranaceus scriptus ab annis circ. 700. 

‘Lacuna quae habetur in editis pag. 552 (= ed. Dindorf p. 437) 
ibidem reperitur in MS Cod. ob unum quaternionem avulsum, ut 
eodem in loco notatur.’ 

This collation gives but a few readings of the codex, and occupies 
one side only of a sheet, and is followed by a note of the Benedictine 
scholar who made it, and which ends thus: ‘Voila & peu prés, mon cher 
Monsieur, ce que vous souhaittiez du Ch. Alex. que nous avons conféré 
le mieux que nous avons pi. On ne sgait ce qu’est devenue la copie 
corrigée de Mr Holstenius. II n’y a guéres d’apparence que |’on puisse 
avoir la liberté de copier ce MS tout entier. Mr Schelstrate est fort 
jaloux de sa bibliothéque, et il garde tant de mesures lorsqu’il en com- 
munique quelques-uns que ce ne seroit jamais fait encore qu’il donnat 
la faculté de la copier’ &c. 

It is clear that Ducange, who is the cher Monsieur addressed, had 
not the least idea that the Vatican MS 1941, about the existence of a 
lacuna in which he had asked for information of his Benedictine friend, 
was the very Codex Holstenii of which he speaks in his preface. 

The second collation preserved in his papers bespeaks the same 
ignorance. It is in two hands, for Ducange*® has written out select 
passages or words from Rader’s edition, and Bigot adds in an opposite 
column the variant reading of the Vatican codex, or a mete si¢ in case 
there is no variation. This collation is headed in Ducange’s hand- 
writing: ‘Chronicon Alexandrinum edit. Raderi emendandum ex MS 
Vaticano.’ It fills three pages. 

It is noteworthy that several of the readings of the Vatican MS 
signalized in this second collation are absent or are differently reported 
in the third collation, which must now be considered*. This circum- 
stance may have encouraged Ducange to suppose that this Vatican MS 
was other than that which he calls Holstein’s codex. 


' The date bracketed is crossed out as also an X after the A in that which 
follows. 

- 2 It seemed to me that the hand is that of Ducange, yet I do not feel quite sure 
about it. 

3 I may instance the following. At p. 621. 29 (ed. Raderi) Bigot gives the 
variant: diaxovias, . éyévero Siaxovias, Here the third collation has no note. 
At p. 108 1, 10 Bigot reports the readings aldmov for Ovnré for 
Ovnr? : for Here again no note in the third collation. 
At p. 468 L 14 Bigot reports raviv, where the third collation gives roivwy which 
is actually the reading of the Vatican cod, 1641. ’ 
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_ The third collation fills seven folios of which the last two should 
precede the rest, having been bound up in a wrong order. It hardly 
seems to be in Ducange’s hand, but I am not sure of this, and if any 
of Thoinard’s' writing could be found with which to compare it, it 
might turn out to be his. Anyhow, it is a seemingly faithful transcrip- 
tion of the marginal notes in Holstein’s copy of Rader’s edition. In 
this edition the Latin version faces the Greek text, and Holstein’s 
corrections of this are equally given with his notes and collation ot 
the Greek MS. This collation was headed thus originally: ‘Chronicon 
Alexandrinum Thoinard.’ But another(?) hand has scored through 
the name Zhoinard, and added in blacker ink the words ex Holstenio. 

It is clear therefore that Ducange succeeded in obtaining from 
Thoynard or Thoinard either Holstein’s copy of Rader’s edition or 
a transcript of its marginal notes. The latter is the more probable 
hypothesis, for if he obtained the book itself, why should he make so 
elaborate a copy? If Bigot recovered the volume from Thoinard, he 
may have had the marginal notes copied by a third person, perhaps 
by M. Fromentin. Thoinard told Bigot that he had written notes of 
his own in Holstein’s copy of Raderus lent him by Bigot, no less than 
in Bigot’s own, similarly lent him. It is possible therefore that in this 
third document now before us Thoinard’s notes are mixed up with 
Holstein’s, though Ducange evinces in his preface no suspicion of any 
such thing. 
. In this third collation each note is referred to page and line of Rader’s 
edition of the Chronicon, and as it is almost certainly the only document 
through which Ducange knew his Codex Holstenit, I venture to tran- 
scribe parts of it. It begins thus :— 

p. 38 évOpwrov H. MS | 
H. M 

40B rovrov or. | m. 930 | | re 
abrod | H. c éxBéBnxer. 

42 A tiv icoripiay | xpéos cxioas cbddyus | B Boxelv. 

H. c ubique pro épod, xéopov exemplo 2. 4. 6. 8. 10 et ultimo. 

444 dvow déferau | H. c In 1. 3. pro dpod, xdopov | péxpr rod | 

46a delet marginem | | 

48 A obroe éxeivaus réxva Tiv peyiorous Kai yiyavras | 
B 8 | per’ f. ov | wept | delet ex, xai we usque ad 
pag. 50A Tov 376. 

504 In marg. dappaxeiat xal payeia et delet | 

A ddixion éxpnpdriay | B ceavrg | | KAjpevr | delet 
Nae, trois atrod | rpoarpyyedev | ravrwv tov dxabdprwv | doeBeiv 
..' Bibl. Nat. Fonds Nouv, Acq. 560-563 ate four vols. indexed ‘ Correspondants 
de Thoynard ’, but these contain letters written o him and none dy him. ~ 
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Junge lin. 21. 22 p. 52 é« rév etc. | Nie Sixasos del. usque ad pag. 52 
lin. 13 éxreAoupévw, reponit p. 52 1. 26 post dréBaver | 

BC N&e dwd rod olvov (pera 7d) | C obre rovrovs ybdAdynoe | 
raget C. P. 574 B 

52A Kal Tov xavaay | yap Tis | rois Tod | B 
obv | ra kara | éxredovpeva | ai Tav aipécewy etc. waque ad 
paros éyévero delet | c 8’ ods | in 1° et 3° pro duod lege xéopov. 

544 In 19 3. 5. pro dpod lege xdcpov | <Beppadey ex 70B | 
| xara tovrov | B xai dvOpwros | C ex éri obv Tovrwy usque 
ad pag. 110 lin. 24 Aoumoi, dele | c & re | 

70 B ui p. 52. 

72 B ‘Pwoxovpwr. 

Schol. pp. 58 A B, 60 BA, 

At p. 680 in this collation we have this note : 

1. 8 Avyoterov. Hic desiit auctor Chronici Paschalis, caetera sunt 
continuatoris. 

This is the entry from which Ducange concluded that Holstein’s 
codex contained an earlier form of the Chronicle carried up to A.D. 354 
only. After this note the collation continues in the same hand as 
follows :— 

1. 9 “ApBeriwvos xai Aoddavod Socrates | 1. 13 ad iow in marg.—-epi 
baddpova Cedren etc. | 1. 15 ad éxroSpiwy in marg. voeuBpiwr | 
lig ade. In marg. y | 1. 23 | 1. In marg, 6 | 1. 27 
"Ivduxredvos ce | 1. 31. . . ex 

682 1. 18 ad In marg. t. 

684 1. 18 ad In marg. xpd rj iuxta monasterium. 

1. 22 wi’ wdixridvos € | 1. 26 B. xdopov 3872. 

688 1. 17 8s Aaodsxeias (-xvos supra vs.) rijs ovpias | 1. antep. rvyxdvew. 

689 1. huic haeresi ansam praebuit Apollinaris qui fuit ex Laodices 
Syriae grammatici fil. 


Turning to the long lacuna which occurs in the Vatican codex p. 552 
of Rader’s edition we have the following note :— 

552 1. 2 ebayyéAuov Media de(le). 

Here the de/enda are the lemma: as A€yer 6 xpvedcropos. The lacuna 
itself is not noticed, and the next note refers to the next page of Rader, 
and is as follows :— 

554 |. 8 ad marg. Kavovdpyys. 

Now it is inconceivable that a codex containing an earlier form of the 
Paschal Chronicle, as Holstein’s hypothetical codex is said to have done, 
could contain a lacuna which first arose by the loss of a quaternion in 


1 A word is undecipherable, Rader has dweré6y in mg; 
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the existing tenth-century Vatican Codex 1641. At one time I explained 
the circumstance of Ducange’s not having filled up this lacuna from the 
earlier form by supposing either that Holstein did not copy out from it- 
the missing matter, or that, the matter being too long for a marginal note 
in his edition of Rader, he copied it out on a separate Scheda which was 
lost or never reached Ducange. But the existence of the note in this 
third collation ‘ ebayyéAsov Media dele’ proved conclusively that 
Holstein paid attention to the particular passage wherein the lacuna 
begins, and made such suppositions highly improbable. I was already 
on the way to resign my belief in the reality of such a codex as Ducange 
supposed to have been in Holstein’s hand, when in reply to a letter in 
which I asked for information about the lacuna in Cod. Vatic. 1641, 
Dr Mercati, out of the rich stores of his learning, addressed me ‘in 
the form of a letter the essay which is here subjoined. Dr Mercati 
has, I need not say, convinced me that my first position was unten- 
able, and it is evident to me now that Ducange, reading in Bigot’s letter 
of a real codex which he and Holstein had jointly collated, misinter- 
preted the copy sent to him by Thoinard of Holstein’s marginal notes. 
It is not impossible, of course, that Thoinard’s own notes are mixed up 
in this ; and the entry at p. 680 ‘ Hic desiit auctor Chronici’ &c., may 
even have been a conjecture of Thoinard’s and not a note of Holstein’s 
at all. One or the other was led, by a comparison of the Chronicon 
with some Latin Chronology terminating in that year, to postulate an 
earlier form of the Chronicle, and to mark in the text those passages 
which were inconsistent with such a date. This is Gelzer’s idea, and 
the only fact against it is that long passages of Josephus and of other 
writers equally consistent with the date 354 are ruled out. The author 
of the hypothesis cannot therefore have been guided-exclusively by the 
motive to exclude only matter subsequent to 354. There is something 
here that needs to be cleared up. It is just possible that Holstein or 
Thoinard had seen a Latin text carried up to that date, and correspond- 
ing much more fully than any we have in its contents to the Paschal 
Chronicle. 

Frick, in his Chronica minora, has proved that long sections of the 
Chronicon Paschale were rendered into Latin before the year 400; and 
it therefore comes to much the same thing, whether we call its final 
redactor of the age of Heraclius a compiler or a continuator. I have 
shewn in the pages of the Bysantinische Zeitschrift that the matter it has 
in common with Malalas was not taken from Malalas, but by both from 
a common source; for the History of Moses of Khorene embraces 
much of this common matter, and agrees in its readings sometimes with 
Malalas, sometimes with the Chronicon. There existed then a middle 
text which renders not only superfluous but impossible the ordinary 
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assumption that the Heraclian compiler copied Malalas. And this 
conclusion holds good, whether Moses wrote late in the fifth or early 
in the eighth century. 

I have shewn in the same way ' that the sections supposed to be taken 
from Epiphanius’s tract On weights and measures are not really taken 
therefrom, although headed by a rubric to that effect. 

It is satisfactory to think that no one of the four scholars— Holstein, 
Bigot, Thoinard, and Ducange—was guilty of any mystification in regard 
to the text of the Chronicon. Ducange made a mistake, and we can 
see how he fell into it: but no one tried to hoax him. In my anxiety 
to vindicate Holstein’s good faith I have fallen into the same error as 
Ducange, and I hope I may be excused. 

Frep. C. CONYBEARE. 


A STUDY OF THE PASCHAL CHRONICLE. 


Tue substance of the following pages was written in the summer 
of 1904, in reply to a question by Mr F. C. Conybeare about the Vatican 
MS of the Paschal Chronicle, and in particular about the great /acuna 
at p. 436. The answer turned out much longer than I had anticipated 
beforehand, but remained and remains more or less within the four 
corners of the question—though I have now added something about 
the final /acuna, which, if the theory lately propounded by a scholar 
of my own country had held good, would have been a considerably 
more serious one than had hitherto been supposed. 

I have also, as a matter of fact, continued my investigations in a 
third and more lengthy chapter. But this extends beyond the limits 
of the JouRNAL, and only the introductory words of it appear here. 
I hope to publish the whole paper in my own language in the Vatican 
Studi e Testi. 

The present translation from the Italian is the work of my friend 
Mr C. H. Turner, to whom is due also the choice of a somewhat 
ambitious title. ‘Study’, properly so called, of the Chronicle these 
pages are not, but only of certain points about the Chronicle which 
had hitherto been either discussed inadequately or not discussed at all. 


I. Zhe MS of Lucas Holsten and the Vatican MS. 
The Vatican MS gr. 1941 is without doubt the same MS which was 
bought by Jerome Zurita at Messina in A.D. 1551, and by him after- 


1 In my edition a 
and Aquila, Oxford, Clarendon Press. . 
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wards bequeathed to the Carthusian house of ‘Aula Dei’ near Saragossa, 
which in 1626 or 1627 passed by forcible means into the library of the 
Conte Duca Olivares, and then, being stolen and sold for very little 
at some date before Oct. 22, 1639, was acquired by the Sicilian abbé 
Martino de la Farina Madrigal, chaplain to the king of Spain. Dela 
Farina had it still in his possession at Madrid in the year 1648, but 
later on took it to Rome—perhaps passing through his native Sicily on 
the way—and in 1660-61 first lent and then gave it to Holsten, who 
intended to place it in the Vatican library. And in that library in fact 
it was (and for some little time had been) in 1671. 
- This summary statement of facts rests on the following grounds :— 

(a) on the inscription by the purchaser, Zurita, at the beginning 
of the MS’, given in substance by the Benedictine correspondents of 
Ducange and quoted by him inexactly, prae/. § 43, and by Batiffol exactly, 
LT’ Abbaye de Rossano 98 n. 2, ‘Messanae emi a Georgio Constantinop.’ 
VI kis. Octobris m.p.L1’; and on the ex 4bris—carefully cancelled, but 
still legible—on the upper margins of foll. [1 4] and 303 a, ‘ Hie[ronymi | 
Suritae’:— 

(4) on the letters referred to by Graux Zssai sur les origines du 
Sonds grec de ? Escurial in the notes to pp. 332, 334, 349-350, compared 
with the statements of Labbe de Byzantinae historiae scriptoribus mpo- 
tperrixdv (A.D. 1648) p. 8 n.v, and with the letter of E. Bigot to Ducange, 
published by Delisle Ze Cadinet des manuscrits etc.i 326-327 (and again 
in the Bibliotheca Bigotiana manuscripta p. xiii, from which latter edition 
it was quoted by Mr Conybeare in /. 7: S. ii [1901] 292-294) :— 

- (é) finally, on the protocol R in the archives of the Vatican library, 
which on fol. 5 attests for the year 1671-1672 A.D. the existence in the 
Vatican fonds of 1978 Greek codices (1378 in the great hall+600 in 
the first ‘stanza Paolina’): for from this total it follows that no. 1941 
was already in the library, and indeed was not quite the last arrival. 
Thus since the identity of Zurita’s MS with the Vatican MS is incon- 
. 1 Fol. 1 [5] 4. The MS has two paginations: the one older, of the sixteenth 
century, at the bottom of the leaves, which does not take into account the guard- 
leaves—four at the beginning and three at the end of the MS; they contain part of 
the Passion of St Theodula and of the life of St Ephrem by Gregory Nyssen (compare 
and supplement the Catalogus codd. hagiagraph. Biblioth. Vat. 173)—and reckons 
with several mistakes up to 300 leaves : the other later (saec. xvi-xvii ?), at the top 
of the leaves, which reckons in the guard-leaves at the beginning and, making 
fresh mistakes of its own, is only carried as far as fol. 222, [I now find that this 
pagination has been continued, but by whom I do not know.] For this reason 
I cite habitually the first pagination, adding however within square brackets the 
second, wherever it exists. ; 

2 Of this same George, called by some authorities a merchant, see a subscription 
‘reproduced by Batiffol op. cit. 166 n. 56... Mnotvp erous {v'...: and 
another of the same year in Stevenson Codd. MSS Graeci Reg. Suecorum, etc. 157- 
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testable, while. the identity of the abbé de la Farina’s MS with that of 
Holsten is equally certain’, it remains only to prove that the MS of the 
Sicilian abbé was the very one bought by the great Spanish historian. 
Now Labbe sc. cit. writes as follows: ‘Chron. Alexandrinum . . . lis 
iam publicatis, accepimus Madriti apud Reverendissimum Abbatem de 
Farina Siculum Regi Catholico ab Oratorio’ reperiri uetustissimum ac 
emendatissimum exemplar Alexandrini Chronici’: and Pedro Valero 
in a letter to Baluze, dated July 31, 1690, referring to the information 
collected by Ducange about the MS of the Chronicle, makes the following 
statement: ‘Del Chrénicon griego de Zurita, ... pudiera decir yo algo 
mas, porque le vi, y le tuve en mis manos en Madrid, y de alli, creo, 
levé 4 la libreria Vaticana el abad Don Martin de la Farina Madrigal : 
pero no hay lugar agora de hacer en esto reflexion. Tengo por incietto 
lo que se dice en la prefacion de Cangio n. 10 que esto St abad compré 
un exemplar en Constantinopla’ (Graux 349-350). Add to this that the 
Farina-Holsten MS had ‘a la teste ... plusieurs extraits des anciens 
qui regardoient la Pasque, qui se trouvent dans le manuscrit et non 
dans l’édition de Raderus’ (Bigot)—exactly like the MS that was once 
Zurita’s and is now in the Vatican *, 


1 Bigot Joc, cit.: ‘Holstein me dit qu'il avoit l’original de cette tails que 
Y'abbate della Farina, Sicilien, avoit apporté de Sicile 4 Rome ; que cet exemplaire 
avoit esté apporté 4 Messine par un marchand' [is this a guess of Bigot’s ?} ‘ de 
Constantinople *{compare Zurita’s inscription recording the purchase] .. ‘ M. ’abbé 
de la Farina presta ce MS a M. Holstein, qui transcrivit ces traités qui sont au 
devant de cette chronique qui regardent la Pasque . . . L’original doit avoir esté mis 
dans la bibliothéque du Vatican: pour le moins c’estoit intention de M. Hol- 
stein. ..°* Although it is true that Bigot was writing twenty-three years after 
Holsten’s death, and although there are /acunae in his information—fer instance, 
he does not say how a MS that was only lent to Holsten could become the 
property of the Vatican—yet, the indications given by him are so precise, and 
fit so clearly with Vat. gr. 1941,'that there remains no room for doubt about 
its identity with the ‘ original’ that was in the hands of de la Farina and Holsten. 
And it would be in my opinion a sophistry.to postulate the existence of a second 
and quite different codex of Holsten’s, seeing that both Bigot and the supposed 
‘notae Holstenianae’ speak always of a single codex. 

? i.e. chaplain to the King of Spain. Ducange himself (cited in J. T.S. ii 294) 
refers to this passage of Labbe. From some confusion of the chaplain with the 
king must have originated the report that Holsten's MS ‘ pertinuit regi Hispaniarum 
Bigotio (!) referente’ ; see J. 7. S. ib. 

* These are the extracts published by Petavius Doctrina temporum II (Venice, 
A.D.1757) 501-502 and III 213-215 = Chronicon Paschale, ed, Bonn, 1 28-31; 7.3-27.3- 
Mommsen Chronica minora 1 203 n. 1—possibly misled by the vagueness of 
Petavius's account II 508 (‘ quas ex veteri codice suapte manu descripsit ad nosque 
misit R. P. Petrus Castelarnavius Societatis nostrae, ex Caesaraugustano Collegio 
in Hispania’: and cf. the same writer’s Epistolae Ili 45, ib. II] part iii 348)—and 
before him Ducange praef. § 7 and Krusch Studien sur christlich-mittelalterlichen 
Chronologie: der 84 jahrige Ostercyclus und seine Quellen (a.p._ 1880) 85 n. 2, 
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Consequently it seems to me impossible to maintain either (i) thé 
view of Graux', that Holsten’s is the Munich MS (which MS lacks 
the extracts at the beginning on the Paschal question); or (ii) the con- 
jecture—insufficiently founded on the note in the Bodleian copy of 
Rader’s edition of the Chronicle*—that the MS in question was 
bequeathed to the King of Spain, and had then perished in the fire 
at the Escurial; or (iii) any other hypothesis whatever which involves 
a distinction between Holsten’s MS and Vat. gr. 1941. 

I quite see the objection raised by Mr Conybeare* against Gelzer 
and the other scholars who disbelieve in the existence of a lost MS of 
Holsten’s—an objection based on unique readings and omissions of the 
‘codex Holstenii’ which are not to be found in the Vatican or in any 
other extant MS: and I admit too that, if Holsten really used the Vatican 
MS and that only, it seems difficult to believe in his good faith, for he 
would have affirmed about this MS things directly contrary to fact. 
But it is probable that the good faith of Holsten, which on other 
grounds is above suspicion and which has been so valiantly defended 
by Mr Conybeare, can and ought to be saved by another and less 
obvious way, though one that is really natural enough. 

For (a) we have no knowledge of the autograph, or even of any exact 
copy, of the notae Holstenianae : we have in fact nothing but an account 
of them in words of Ducange, a diligent and truthful scholar, but in 
secondary matters occasionally inexact. (4) Nor is it certain that 
Ducange had had in his hands the actual copies that had belonged 
to Holsten and to Bigot, since in the letter already cited Bigot says 
that he would be satisfied if Toinard‘*, who was keeping back the 
books, would at least permit ‘que l’on copie les corrections du texte 
supposed that the first extract (that from Theophilus) was derived from a copy 
preserved in the Jesuit College. But any one who considers first that Zurita’s MSS 


were preserved down to A.D. 1626 in the Carthusian Aula Dei at Saragossa, and 
secondly that the Jesuit Father Castellarnau, of the College of the same city, had 
written to Petau on Dec. 23, 1624, and again on April 8, 1626 (see Sommervogel 
Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus: Bibliographie ii 843), and had had, as he 
says, in his hands the ‘old’ MS, can have no doubt that Petau’s edition (a.v. 1627, 
1630) is derived directly from the-Vatican MS, both as to the extract from Theo- 
philus, and as to the other extracts, which Ducange § 44 mistakenly says were 
edited ‘ex schedis Andreae Schotti Romae antea descriptis’. 

1 Op. cit., and again in his Notices sommaires des MSS grecs de Suéde in the 
Archives des missions scientifiques, 3rd series, xv 315-317. 

2 J.T. S. loc. at. The note in fact might be understood of possession on the 
Spanish king’s part anterior to Holsten’s ownership: though even so it would be 
inexact. See above, p. 399 note 2. 

3 J.T. S. ut supra: Bysantinische Zeitschrift xi 401 sqq 

* Toinard was in other respects a very worthy person, and the successful editor 
of a Harmonia Evangelica, distinguished for the great purity of its Greek text : see 
Gregory Textkritik des N. T. i 947-948: 
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grec et de la traduction’. What Toinard then did, I do not know: but 
from the complete silence of Ducange about him (whereas he names all 
his other coadjutors) I conjecture that neither Ducange nor Bigot was 
very well satisfied with him. (c) Add to this that Toinard had increased 
Holsten’s notes by others of his own (‘il me dit de plus qu’il y avoit 
escrit sur ces deux exemplaires’, Bigot); and further that (¢) Holsten 
had worked at his collation while ill, and owing to illness had left the 
work incomplete, so that it is possible that marks indicating conjec- 
tures, clear enough to himself, may have been less clear to others and 
so have been misunderstood. (¢) Lastly it appears that in the phraseo- 
logy of Ducange codex Holstenii*sometimes means not Holsten’s MS 
but his printed copy of the Chronicle ; for instance, in the preface n. 10 
‘ex doctissimi Holstenii observationibus, quas codiai suo Chronici Alex- 
andrini edito subinde affixerat’: n. 47 ‘prout hos suo codici edito ascri- 
pserat Antonius Allenus vir doctissimus’. After all this, can any one 
claim to feel secure in attributing to Holsten the responsibility for 
these notes, not all of them (it may be) his, and many of them probably 
misunderstood and misquoted? No one, certainly, who has known by 
experience how many and how serious errors creep into copies of colla- 
tions—as I have learnt myself in regard to the different transcriptions of 
the variae lectiones of the lost Verona and Benevento MSS of St Cyprian. 

So, to speak my whole mind, at the cost even of appearing sceptical, 
I feel some doubt whether Holsten did really make the conjecture of 
placing the original composition of the Chronicle in A.D. 354, in spite 
of the fact that Ducange (both in his preface, § 10, and in his notes) 
expressly affirms that he did, and cites as Holsten’s own the text of 
a note in which the conjecture is embodied. Bigot, who in his letter 
to Ducange refers at length to Holsten’s ideas about the Chronicle, not 
only makes no mention of the date in question, but reports other ideas 
of his which would be hardly consistent with it. Thus he tells us that 
according to Holsten ‘cette Chronique devoit estre appellée Chronicon 
Constantinopolitanum, ayant esté composée & Constantinople et par un 
citoien de cette ville la, parce que l’autheur, parlant des affaires de cette 
ville 1a, il disoit jets, mos’. But where can any expression of this sort be 
found in the Chronicle, other than in the latter part of it, well after the 
year 354? Moreover, ‘il se flattoit d’avoir trouvé le nom de l’autheur 
dans Suidas, qui dit que un certain (dont je ne me souviens plus du 
nom présentement, je l’ay indiqué 4 M. Thoinard) avoit escrit Chronicon 
valde pium*’. Unfortunately, Toinard either forgot the name of the 
supposed author or was unwilling to communicate it to Ducange: but 


1 The words ‘ d’avoir. . . qui dit’ are wanting in J. T. S. ii 293: I take them from 
Delisle Le Cabinet etc. i326. I regret not to have the opportunity of looking up the 
passage of Suidas. 
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(if Bigot’s information is correct) it ought not to be impossible to iden- 
tify the passage in Suidas and so to fix the epoch to which Holsten 
really assigned the Chronicle. But even if no passage exactly satisfying 
the reference could be found, might we not safely assume that neither 
in Suidas nor elsewhere is there mention of any Constantinopolitan 
chronicler writing at a date so early as 354? 

For all these motives, as long as the copy with Holsten’s autograph 
notes eludes discovery, while I should never venture to call in question 
his good faith, I should still not put any great reliance on supposed 
readings of the codex Holstenii, which are probably either readings of 
the Vatican MS, or conjectures indicated as such in the margin of his 
printed copy but misunderstood as MS collations. Further, I have no 
hesitation in believing that Holsten used no other codex than the Vatican 
one, and that, in the absence of other grounds than the supposed lost 
codex of Holsten, it is waste of time to talk about a primitive chronicle 
of A.D. 354, interpolated and worked up in the time of Heraclius or soon 
after into our existing Chronicon Paschale’. 

Il. Some interpolations and the great \acunae of the Vatican 
MS and of the editions. 

1. The Vatican MS, foll. 18, 19 [22, 23], has the order of the editions 
of Rader and of Dindorf (pp. 40. 8-42. 20), and not that introduced by 
Ducange in accordance with a conjecture attributed to Holsten. This 
latter is indubitably the true order, in so far as the words of p. 42. 17— 
éx Séderxrar obs 6 karaxAvopos yéyovev. 
kai Ta dad Tov KaraxAvopov—attach themselves obviously to p. 40. 20, that 
is to say, to the chapter commencing 1a zpoxeiyeva eirdvres 
8a rolay airiay karaxdvopos ai rivas: but it does not follow 
that the rest of the conjecture is sound, i.e. that the words in question 
ought to come next after the passage on heresies, ai ray aipécewr . . . 
éyévero, and that on Noah, Née Sixasos . . . éxreAovpévwy. The passage 
about heresies in general and ‘Barbarism’ in particular is certainly 
a marginal scholion which has found its way into the text, as is clearly 
proved by the case of the corresponding and connected scholion on 
‘Scythism’ on p. 88. 14, which in the Vatican MS, fol. 36 [40] 4, still 
stands in the margin with the 4mma oxédwv*. (The same is to be said 

* Mabillon and Germain Museum Italicum 1 61 noticed the MS of the Chronicle 
at the Vatican in the following significant words: ‘ Aliud est exemplar rarissimum, 
atque (ut creditur) unicum, Chronici Alexandrini, Messanae saeculo superiori 
comparatum.” 

2 The edition is misleading at that point. The marginal scholion ends in the MS 
with the words @pgxes yeyévaow : the rest stands in the fext, after p. 88. 14 (and 

rightly, because it continues what precedes in the text). The scholion, if one 
wished to put it in the text, would run on at p. 87. 6. It is well known that these 
passages are derived from St Epiphanius adv. haer. pref. (P. G. xl 165 C-168 D). 
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of the two other connected scho/ia, now found in the text, that of p. 87 
on ‘ Hellenism’ and that of pp. 118—119 on ‘ Judaism’: in the MS, fol. 
47 [51], the latter notice has an asterisk prefixed to it, just like several 
of the marginal notes.) As for the article on Noah, which was already 
in the text before the interpolation of the scho/ion on the heresies, it too, 
from its unsuitable position, appears to be most probably a non-original 
addition, whether by the chronicler himself or by another hand: in any 
case it was not the chronicler’s own composition, but was borrowed 
from a writer of the fifth or sixth century, as will be shewn in the next 
section of this paper. Thus Holsten’s restitution seems to me not 
only a conjecture, but an unsatisfactory conjecture—in so far as it pre- 
supposes the precedehcy of the scho/ion on the praise of Noah—and 
useless for the purposes of those who maintain the existence and the 
excellence of the supposed codex Holstenianus, seeing that (if my argu- 
ment is correct) the supposed codex would be not less interpolated 
with passages from later writers, and from one point of view not less 
disordered in arrangement, than the Vatican MS. 

2. The /acuna of the Chronicle at Olympiad CCVI sqq., after p. 437. 16, 
is not only certain, but is also much larger than has been hitherto sup- 
posed. Not one leaf merely—as Rader, Ducange, and Gelzer (Sextus 
Julius Africanus 11 i 162) believed—nor even one gathering merely—as 
Zurita has marked in the MS'—but two whole gatherings had fallen out 
at least as early as the sixteenth century, between foll. 169 [172] and 170 
[173]. In fact, while foll. 162-169 [165-172], containing of the Bonn 
edition 418.3 rijs dpxvepwovvys—437. 16, constitute sheet K (signed on 
the outside upper corner of fol. 162 a), foll. 170-173, 178-1811, [173- 
180], and foll. 182-187, 189-190, [181-188], constitute two complete 
gatherings of uninterrupted and continuous text, of which the second 
still bears the signature KA, and the first must therefore have borne 
the signature KI. Consequently the gatherings KA and KB have 
fallen out, and therewith the consulships etc. of 20 years, and long 
pieces either of calculation or of history, enough to fill perhaps thirty- 
five to forty pages of the Bonn edition *. 

Fortunately however we still possess in another compilation no small 

' Fol. 169 [172]5 ‘Desideratur quaternio et cum eo xx annorum Cos. [=Con- 
sules}’. So also the Bonn edition, in a note. 

2 The earlier pagination has omitted the numbers 174-177 and 188: there is no 
break at allin the MS, The later pagination is here more correct, and has avoided 
these mistakes. 

’ Thus, for example, the gathering K corresponds to pp. 418. 3-437. 16 with 14 
consulships, and the gatherings KI KA to pp. 438. 1-479. 1 with 80 consulships. 
Naturally the greater or lesser quantity of space occupied depends on the number of 
the consulships and on the length of certain lists etc., which in the MSS are spaced 
out and written in larger characters. 
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part of what was here contained: in other words, we can reduce 
the gap considerably, at least for the substance of the subject-matter, 
though by reason of certain differences between the Chronicle and the 
other compilation alluded to we cannot be sure of the order of the 
extracts or articles. The necessity for making good this assertion in- 
volves a lengthy digression, but one (as I think) neither uninteresting nor 
unprofitable, seeing that in the course of it there will be revealed definitely 
and precisely a source which, although hitherto nothing has been known, 
or at any rate nothing has become common knowledge, about it', was 
largely used, or even absorbed in its entirety, in the Chronicle. 


(Cosmas Indicopleustes and the Paschal Chronicle.) 


A book in support of the thesis of the two (and only two) Karacrd- 
eas, which owed the inspiration both of its thoughts and of its language 
to Theodore of Mopsuestia*, was inserted piecemeal, at various points 
more or less suitable, in the Chronicle ; and the same treatise is found 
as a consecutive whole—apart from the interpolation of rapaypagai or 
paraphrastic additions—in lib. vy of the Zopographia christiana of Cosmas 
surnamed Indicopleustes. Whether Cosmas himself was the author of 
the book, or only (as Gelzer holds), like the Paschal Chronicler or the 
pseudo-Dorotheus of the ‘ Lives of the Prophets’, a borrower from it, 
I am not at present in a position to say, not having the opportunity for 
making a thoroughgoing examination of this interesting treatise. It is 


1 It is true that Gelzer of. cit. ii 140, 152, noticed and called attention to the 
connexion which according to him exists between Cosmas, pseudo-Dorotheus, and 
the Chronicle (‘das von Dorotheas, Kosmas und dem Schreiber der Osterkronik 
benutzte Erbauungsbuch’), and even promised to discuss elsewhere ‘all this 
literature ' and to indicate all the passages in the Chronicle derived from it. But 
T have not succeeded so far in discovering whether or where he carried out his 
promise: in any case, whatever treatment he may have given it has not yet 
become common knowledge and is not mentioned by certain scholars whose 
erudition is such that it is difficult to think it could have escaped their notice, 
did it exist. [The earlier article by Gelzer, ‘Kosmas der Indienfahrer’, in Jahrbiicher 
fiir protestantische Theologie, 1883, pp. 105-141, has never come into my hands.] 

2 On the two Karagrdces in Theodore and in his follower Junilius (to whom we 
may add Cosmas) see Kihn Theodor von Mopsuestia und Junilius Afrikanus als 
Exegeten (ap. 1880) 171 sqq., 410 8qq. The doubt at first suggested itself to me, 
on reading Cosmas, whether, notwithstanding the occurrence, on p. 281. 9, of the 
name Eutyches (before the names of Arius and Apollinaris, and therefore perhaps 
interpolated?), the book was not really written by Theodore himself, and the 
work of Cosmas limited to the addition of the rapaypagai to the xeiyevov or (Chron, 
P. 92. 4) éiypappa—i.e. (on this hypothesis) to the text of Theodore: and whether 
too the ‘ Dorotheus’ of the Lives of the Prophets, extracted from the same book, 
was not an intentional inversion of the name Theodore, after the latter had become 
an object of odium to the orthodox, However that may be, the book appears to me 
worth a detailed study. 
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certain, at any rate, that the Chronicle does not depend on pseudo 
Dorotheus, who lacks some portions that are common to the Chronicle 
and Cosmas: and it seems to me not impossible that the Chronicle drew 
from Cosmas before his text fell into its present mutilated and disordered 
condition. 

There is nothing really surprising in the author or editor of the 
Chronicle—whichever of the two it was in this case’—having used 
as a favourite source a book so relatively recent (the sixth century or 
at earliest the end of the fifth : cf. Gelzer II 140. 28) and shewing such 
clear traces of some of Theodore’s peculiarities (cf. for the Psalms, Kihn 
op. cit. 157 sq.). If its thesis is dogmatic, the development of the thesis. 
is to some extent historical, and the Chronicler found there ready for use 
a whole series of articles on the chief characters of the Old and New 
Testaments: articles which had simply to be distributed over the 
Chronicle, and copied out word for word at the supposed dates of the 
lives of these men of God, or indeed at any other point that seemed 
convenient. 

The scope and system of the book appear most clearly in Cosmas 
from the preface (P. G. Ixxxviii 220-221), but they could also be easily 
gathered from several passages quoted in the Chronicle; e. g. 443. 7 
[dod 81a trav dpyaiwy évOpwrwv Kai tpodytav ebayye- 
Morav Te Kai mpoeipyKxacw aravres dd TOD 
*Adap péxpts Iwdvvov tot Barrurroi eis &popacw: 
445. 19-446. 3: 449. 20 dédexrar ob pdvov da tov 
Tois radaois elrov tavras kai povas Tas mapa 
cod Oar, év 7 Kai dudyouev viv, kal péAdovoray ey 
tavres of Xpurriavol And under the guidance of these 
passages all or almost all the chapters on the Patriarchs, Prophets, and 


' I abstain intentionally from pronouncing for the one or the other possibility, 
for I have not probed to the bottom this complicated question. But in any case 
the following conclusions appear to me tolerably certain : (1) that the extracts from 
the book on the two Karaordces were already present in the archetype of the 
Vatican MS of the Chronicle, as is shewn by two /Jacunae in the article on David 
which were caused by the loss of two conjugate leaves in the archetype (there 
is no loss in the Vatican MS itself at this point); see however § 4 infra: (2) that 
these extracts found their way into the Chronicle at an earlier moment than certain 
other elements, such as the extracts on the seven mother-heresies (cf. § 1 supra), 
or the biographical notices about the Prophets drawn from pseudo-Epiphanius or 
his source (see below p. 408n. 1). In other words, the book in question was—after 
the Chronographers proper—the first source systematically drawn on in the process 
of the expansion of the Chronicle, while the rest were only employed at a sub- 
sequent stage to supplement it. 

2 In view of these sentences and of the whole long passage on pp. 443, 444, I do 
not quite understand how Gelzer can define the treatise as ‘a book of edification’, 
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Apostles can be recognized as having passed into the Chronicle from 
the book in question: compare the following list * :— 


Adam : Cosmas 224 AB = Chron. Pasch. 33. 1-34. 2 
Abel 228 AB 3-17 
Enoch 229 D-232, 3? 35- 16-36. 9 
Noah 232 C-233B 41. 1-42. 8 
Melchisedec 236 D-237A 92. 5-15 
Abraham 237 D-240C 101. 13-103.18 
Isaac 241BD 104. 16-105. 21 
Jacob 244AC 108. 1-109. 2 
Moses 245AD* 142. 4-143. 17 
David 248 B-260. 9 158. 12-168. 3° 
Elijah 260AC 274. 18-275.13 
Hosea a 260 D-261A a 275. 15-276.12 
Joel B 261 BC ¥ 278. 8-279. 3 
Amos y¥ 264AB B 276. 16-277. 5 
Obadiah 264C 279. 7-12 
Jonah ¢ 264D ¢’ 279. 21-280. § 
Isaiah ¢ 265AC*® A 289. 8-290. 14 
Micah { 265 D-268 A y 277. 11-278. 2 
Nahum 268B 281. 5-9 
Habakkuk 0 268C n 281. 18-282. 6 
Jeremiah ¢ 268 D-269 B B 292. 5-293. 2 
Zephaniah twa’ 269C 283. 6-18 


* I put Cosmas first, because he is the older writer and because in him the text 
or «elyevoy is continuous. The wapaypagai of Cosmas, however, never reappear 
in the Chronicle. Dorotheus I purposely leave out of sight. For the Prophets, 
where Cosmas has got into disorder, mixing up the Major and the Minor Prophets, 
I mark the different orders of Cosmas and the Chronicle with Greek numerals. 
Only occasionally and incidentally do I note where one text serves to correct and 
supplement the other. There can be no doubt that to future editors of the book 
the existence of the three lines of tradition will be of great service. 

? At 232 B a lacuna in Cosmas, to be partly filled up by the help of the Chronicle 
32. 13 (?) 

* At 245 C correct Deut. xviii 15, 18 from Chron. 143. 3-5. 

* The commencement of this article is excerpted as a prologue to the Catenae on 
the Psalter (see Karo and Lietzmann Catenarum graecarum catalogus 42, no. 6), 
and is also printed under the name of St John Chrysostom, P. G. lv 531. On two 
serious lacunae in the Chronicle, see below no. 4, p. 411. 

5 The disarrangement in Cosmas is evident: the Major Prophets are not only 
strangely separated from one another and intercalated among the Minor, but the 
preface belonging to them has been detached from its place and transported to the 
end. Who can suppose that such a hotch-potch is original? It should be added 
that, by exception, to Haggai (and also to St Matthew) the wrapaypagf is wanting ; 
while Isaiah has not one only but two, the second being identical with the mapa- 
‘yeah to Malachi (273 C). 
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Ezekiel 269 D-272 A T 295. 15-296. 4 
Daniel 272BC A 298. 4-13 
Haggai 272C ¢ 284. 2-7 
Zechariah 272 D-273 A ta’ 284. 13-285. 3 
Malachi 273 AC' 285. 15-286.11 
286. 20-287. | 

Preface to the 

Major Prophets \ 273 D-276D 287. 1-289. 6 
John the Baptist 276 D-277B 378. 15-379. 11 
Zacharias, Eliza- 

beth, Mary, sf 
mon, Christ 
TIpéAoyos 

280 C-285 C 443- 449. 19 
Peter 296 BC { _ 
Stephen 297 AB 433- 5-19 
Paul 297 C-301 B 439- 9-443. 7? 

Now that the xeuevov of Cosmas on the patriarchs and prophets and 
on Peter and Paul, from col. 224 to col. 301, is seen to be (apart from 
secondary differences of order in the Prophets, and the transposition of 
the rpdAoyos trav to form the conclusion to the whole, 
as well as some consequent changes of tense in the verbs) reproduced 
’ in its entirety in the Chronicle, it seems quite improbable that the few 
intermediate articles on our Lord and the Evangelists were not copied 
as well—articles which chronologically might very well have belonged 
to the section of the Chronicle which has been lost in the two gatherings 
KA and KB of the MS; the more so that the Chronicle has retained in 
the passages quoted above (p. 405) from pp. 443. 8 and 449. 21 the words 
ba trav etc., and that the first of the 
surviving gatherings that follow commences precisely in the final 
portion of the article on St Peter. 

It is therefore not unreasonable to believe that the lost leaves 
included (not only the remainder of the article on St Peter, to be 
replaced before 438. 1 of the Chronicle—at a. D. 66,the year of the two 

‘ Here it appears clearly that the mapaypagai in Cosmas were subsequent 
additions, and were first placed in the margin: for the wapaypagq to Malachi is 
inserted after the point where, at the end of the preceding xeiyevov, the transition 
has already been made from the Minor Prophets to the Major: Aomdv én rods 
mpopytas peyddous Bakotpev mAnpwoavres civ Oe@ rovs Whether they 
were then added by other hands—i.e. whether they are in the strictest sense 
interpolations—is a problem which must be left to whoever shall treat systematically 
of the napaypa¢ai of Cosmas and of his relation to the Chronicle. 

? The final words are here omitted, iva pi) Exoveay. 


277 C-280 C (wanting) 
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Apostles’ death according to the Chronicler ?—, but also) the sections [on 
Zacharias, Elizabeth, and Mary ?] on our Lord and on the four Evan- 
gelists, or in other words all that stands in Cosmas 277 C ?-280 B, 285 
C-289 D, 292 B-293. 4, 293 B-295 B, omitting of course the rapaypadai : 
these sections were perhaps brought or kept together even at the cost 
of some post-dating, exactly as the articles on the Prophets have been 
all kept together ', contrary to the general rule, under Olympiad LXX 
after the Return from the Captivity (Chron. Pasch. pp. 274-302). 

Yet even with the sections in question and with the usual consular 
dates and so on of twenty years, the /acuna of the two gatherings is not 
filled up, and other histories or calculations or what not must have 
found place there: but who could venture to guess at them when one 
sees for example, under a. D. 67, a quotation extending over seven 
pages (pp. 450-457) from the first part of St Basil the Great’s 260th 
epistle *, dealing with the most extraneous of topics, namely the true 
meaning of Gen. iv 15 ‘ Whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be 
taken on him sevenfold’? 

3. Not less obvious, and probably much more serious and lamentable, 
are the losses at the beginning and the end of the Chronicle as published. 
About the /acunae at the beginning, some of which have escaped 
observation, I shall speak at length in part III of this paper. Of the 
lacuna at the end—which has deprived us of the contemporary narrative 
of the two final years of the Chronicle, a.D. 629 and 630 (for the 
restoration of the true year-date, see below), and in the account of the 
preceding year, A. D. 628, has mutilated the correspondence exchanged 


1 With the addition, however, of notices from ps.-Epiphanius (and occasionally 
from some other authority) at the end of each article. This order shews that our 
extracts either came in at an earlier stage of the development of the Chronicle than 
the rest, or else took precedence of them in the mind of the compiler, since these 
other extracts, as having more of a narrative character, would in a Chronicle 
naturally come first. Whether this amounts to a proof, or at any rate an indication 
of probability, that these ps.-Epiphanian extracts were a later interpolation (as 
I have argued, in respect to other extracts, in part I supra), I leave others to 
decide. Some suspicion was at first raised in my mind when I noticed that almost 
all the other articles extracted from the book on the two Karagrdces were put each 
in its separate place, while those on the Prophets were kept together: but possibly 
the Chronicler did this either for his own convenience or with reference to the 
preface : év pynpovetoa wal trav mpopnrayr ... 

2 KupiAdov in the edition, following the first hand of the MS. But an early hand 
has correctly observed in the margin, fol. 179 [178] a, BaciAciov rot peyddou éoriv: 
the second part of the same letter stands under St Basil’s name both in the MS and 
in the edition, p. 382. 20. Cf. P. G. xxxii 963-968. Consequently the letter to 
Optimus, inserted on the faith of the Chronicle, should be removed from the 
collection of Cyrilline letters in P. G. Ixxvii 365. [It should be noted that the 
quotation from St Basil ends only at rdv Xporév, p. 457 1. 8 of the Chronicle, and 
not three lines earlier, as the printed text indicates. ] 
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between Chosroes and Heraclius *—I will only say that it is much smaller 
than has lately been asserted to be the case and that it is due to the 
same cause as occasioned another serious lacuna, which has how- 
ever escaped notice hitherto, at p. 724. 7-10. At that point we 
have the following ungrammatical sentence: Tj ody vuxri Sevrepas 
abrav povdgvra diarabeiv tiv cKxoddKav Kai 
mpds érévruvay Kal mdvras év Tois povo- 
ebpeBévras SxAdBovs. By supplying oix before and 
Tlépoas xat jpérepor (Ilepo. ots Rader) after rovs, Ducange thought 
he had put everything right, while Dindorf left the text untouched, 
without even marking a /acuna or recording in his notes the second 
supplement of Rader and Ducange. But such or suchlike brief 
expansions must seem totally insufficient to any one who reflects 
that, in the midst of a very long and minute description of the siege 
carried on by the Avars against Constantinople in July-August 626, 
the date on p. 724. 7 is still Monday the 4th August (cf. pp. 721. 4, 
723. 16, etc.), and then, without warning, on p. 725. 15 we suddenly 
find ourselves on the Friday [August 8], at the moment when the very 
rearguard of the Avars is in retreat: while we know in fact that in the 
interval there was fierce fighting both by land and by sea, and that the 
decisive day for the raising of the siege was the 7th August”. Not 
merely a word or two, but a whole passage of narrative must have fallen 
out before érévrway, of a length and diffuseness proportionate to the 
part that still remains, pp. 724. 9-725, of the description of the battle 
of the 7th. 

The existence of such a large /acuna is, in fact, confirmed on exami- 
nation of the Vatican MS. Between the words zpds rovs at the end of 
fol. 295 4, and émévrncay (sic) at the beginning of fol. 296 a, a leaf has 


1 The reproduction in the Bonn edition, pp. 736, 737, is not effected with 
sufficient accuracy to supply the reader with even approximate knowledge of the 
number of lines fallen out on each page or of letters on each line: nor is the 
caution given that the fragment of fol. 301 5 belongs not, like the fragment of 
fol. 301 a, to the letter of Chosroes, but to the reply of Heraclius, a point which 
has also escaped the notice of A. Pernice Z’imperatore Eraclio [Pubblicazioni del 
R. Istituto di Studi Superiori in Firenze, sezione di Filosofia e Filologia, xxxii, 
A.D. 1905] pp. viii, 172. 

2 Cf. George Pisid. Bellume Avaricum vv. 409-465 sqq. in P. G. xcii 1287 sqq. : 
also the various Synaxaria which make solemn commemoration of the victory, in 
Delehaye Synaxarium Constantinopolitanum 869-876: and the lections of the 
Triodion in P. G. xcii 1349-1352, etc. Whether L. Sternbach Analecta Avarica, in 
Dissert. philol. Acad. litt, Cracoviensis xxx 297 sqq., cited in Delehaye’s notes, col. 
1031, had noticed the Jacuna, I cannot say, not having up to the present moment 
seen his book. Pernice, op. cit. 145, 146, not noticing either the /acuna or the 
devrépas duapactens, appears to place the defeat of Chron. p. 724. 7-10 on Sunday, 
August 3. 
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fallen out, the first of the thirty-seventh gathering [A{‘] (conjugate to 
the other lost leaf which followed on the injured fol. 301), and with it 
has perished the narrative of the events of three whole days; and the 
disappearance of this detailed and vivid contemporary narrative can never 
be fully replaced by the other accounts which have come down to us. 
Of the corresponding loss at the end of this gathering, which coincides 
with the end of the whole work, there is less to be said: we know 
nothing as to what facts were related there, and all that we can do is 
to restore, by the help of the title of the Chronicle’, and of the model 
on p. 705 sqq., the year-date for the last year (and similarly for the last 
but one) somewhat as follows: "Ivd. y’.«’, wera iwareiay (‘Hpaxdeiov 
15) dad xf xai abrijs rod iavovapiov pyvis ypdderat) 
tis “HpaxAciov véov Kwvoravrivoy éros iy’. It must not in any 
case be supposed that this loss extended over a whole decade, nor must 
we think of filling it up in part by the two notices preserved in Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus de Cerimoniis II 27. 28 (ed. Bonn, i 627- 
629), as proposed by A. Pernice Z’imp. Eraclio p. xiv, who would pro- 
long the Chronicle ‘at least as far as A.D. 639’. The two notices in 
question by their prolixity, by their divergence in the method of dating’, 
and even more by the presence of seven lexical barbarisms* on two 
pages (all of them unexampled elsewhere in the Chronicle), betray a 
quite different authorship : in any case they could have proved nothing, 
in face of the precise indications of the title, as to the original erminus 
ad quem of the work, when one considers the facility and frequency 
with which continuations or detached additions are made by the author 
or possessor of a Chronicle. It is true that the title itself—which 
Mommsen and Krumbacher both hold to be original ‘—is ascribed by 
Pernice to ‘un copista’: but even if it goes back no further than the 
scribe of our tenth-century MS, he was after all a contemporary of 
Porphyrogenitus, and he must have had before him, when he composed 
or copied the title as we find it to-day, an exemplar of the Chronicle 


Tit... dus rijs ‘Hpaxdciov rod eboeBeardrov perd bwareiav 
ous 16’, xal inf Erous BactAcias ‘Hpaxdciov véov rod viod, 
It is natural to suppose that this title was either that given by the original chronicler 
to his work, or was derived from the lost end of the Chronicle. 

Ti teraprny tod lovAiov pnvés, va’: rH mpwTy TOU lavovapiou pyvés, 
+f’: contrast, as an average specimen of the system followed towards the end of 
the Chronicle, the following, rodry éra:, uni adduvaiy, xara ‘Papaious lavovapiy 
ivd, etc. 

5 628. 6, 9: abyourrég 628. 11 : ypadpAca and dpéa 628. 14: xAavidiov 
629. 3, 8: mpaicexorov 629. 4: Adpous 629.9. See Ducange’s Index verborum mixo- 
barbarorum Chron, Pasch. (in the Bonn edition, ii 528-533). 

* Mommsen Chron. Min. i 203: Krumbacher Geschichte d. bys. Literatur ed. 2 
P- 337- 
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which ended with the twentieth year of Heraclius. We conclude, then, 
that the /acuna at the end of the Chronicle comprises certainly two 
years, but as certainly not more: in other words, the Chronicle, so far 
as our evidence goes, extended to the twentieth year of Heraclius and 
no further. 

4- Next let us notice two /acunae, no longer subsequent to the 
writing of the Vatican MS but congenital with it or even older still, 
derived from some archetype, mediate or immediate—if indeed (though 
this seems to me less probable) they do not go back to the very copy 
of the book on the two Karagrdcas used by the author or amplifier of 
the Chronicle. 

In the long article on David and the Psalter etc., at p. 160. 13, 
between the words eipyxéres and éwayyeA/av there have fallen out about 
294 lines of a column of Migne ; lines demanded by the context, as may 
be seen in the parallel passage in Cosmas 249 B-D, and actually pre- 
served in the prologues to the Psalter under the name, sometimes of 
Cosmas, sometimes of Chrysostom’. Again at p. 167. 13, after xpds 
marépa, 28 more lines are wanting, furnished us by Cosmas 257 B-D, 
of the genuineness of which there can be no question. Now since these 
two /acunae no longer come at the end of a leaf of the Vatican MS, but 
in the middle of a page (foll. 63 4, 66 4), and moreover are almost equal 
in length, and follow one another at no great distance, it is obvious to 
conjecture that they are the result not of any mistake of the copyist but 
of the loss of two conjugate leaves in the archetype *. 

From this two conclusions naturally follow ; (i) that the extracts from 
the book on the two Karacrdces existed already in the archetype, 
mediate or immediate, of the Chronicle, and so, if they are interpola- 
tions at all, are at any rate interpolations earlier than the date of the 
Vatican MS (saec. x): and (ii) that the archetype in question had 
leaves equivalent to about 28 or 29 lines of Migne. But this latter con- 
clusion, however probable, cannot be considered certain, so long as no 
other congenital /acunae of either the same size or some multiple of it 


1 See above p. 406, n. 4, and S. Cyrillo Codices graeci MSS regiae bibliothecae 
Borbonicae i 33. 

* The interval between the two Jacunae, just seven leaves, amounts to 194 lines 
in Migne, nearly seven times the length of each /acuna. Probably therefore the 
first and last leaves of a gathering were lost: either the first and ninth of an 
imperfect quinion (i.e. of nine leaves), or the first and last of an ordinary 
quaternion (or quinion) which contained somewhat less (or somewhat more) than 
the printed text of the Topographia christiana, If it were a case of additions, such 
as figures, this would be a point of contact on the part of the chronicler with Cosmas, 
whose book was illustrated: in this very case of David there is a figure in the 
Florence MS, and another different one in the Vatican MS, of Cosmas. See 
Garrucci Storia dell’ arte cristiana, plate cxlvi 1, and text iii 71, 75. 
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can be found elsewhere in the Chronicle : for since both the /acunae so 
far identified occur in one long article, taken from one and the same 
book, it is not absolutely impossible that they may go as far back as the 
copy of that book used by the Chronicler, and so would be evidence 
of the condition of some archetype of that book rather than of the 
Chronicle. The matter is not one of great importance: but for the 
sake of accuracy the possible alternatives had to be pointed out. 
Let us pass now to the fragments of the first leaves. 


III. Zhe so-called Syntagma de Pascha or ‘ Preface’ to the Paschal 
Chronicle. 


The first pieces of the Chronicle are seen even in the printed text to 
be ill-preserved at certain points where the editors have marked /acunae: 
but an examination of the MS shews them to have suffered yet other 
mutilations, and even to be actually out of place. For (to say nothing 
of lesser injuries) we have not only to point to two more /acunae—due 
respectively to the loss of one leaf and to the erasure of six lines on 
another—and to enclose within brackets the diagrams of a considerably 
later hand on pp. 25-27; but the whole of the first twelve folios, 
equivalent to pp. 3-27, turn out to be foreign to the series of the 
gatherings of the MS, so that the question must be faced whether the 
pieces contained on them belong really to the Chronicle (at any rate 
to its original author) at all, or whether they were not brought into 
connexion with it by pure chance. 

Nor are the results less disconcerting of an attentive reading of the text, 
for that reveals to us another huge /acuna at the end of p. 27, and, what 
is more serious, furnishes us with an aim and intention for the work 
quite different from those commonly accepted and expressed in the 
titles Syntagma de Pascha(Petavius), ‘ Preface’ to the Paschal Chronicle 
(Ducange), and Chronicon Paschaile itself. 

G. MERCATI. 


THE BRETHREN OF THE LORD. 


THE distinction between James of Jerusalem, the brother of the 
Lord, and James the Apostle, the son of Alphaeus, has long been 
accepted by most authorities in England and on the Continent. The 
new method applied in the following pages leads to a different but, 
I hope, a more probable conclusion '*. 


1 I reply to no former writers, with the exception of Prof. Mayor's article in 
Hastings’s Dict. of the Bible. Since this was published, Dr Zahn’s characteristically 
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In the first place I have to assume the generally conceded fact that 
Mt. and Lk. independently used Mk. as their principal authority. 
I also take Acts to be by the same author as Lk. These premises will 
profoundly modify our treatment of these authorities. 

1. Let us first compare skeleton lists of the apostles :— 


Mk. iii 16, Simon Peter and James, and John and Andrew, 
Mt.x 2, Simon Peter and Andrew, (and) James and John, 
Lk. vi 14, Simon Peter and Andrew, and James and John, 
Acts i 13, Peter and John, and James and Andrew, 


Mk, and Philip and Bartholomew, and Matthew and Thomas 

Mt. Philip and Bartholomew, Thomas and Matthew the publican, 
Lk. and Philip and Bartholomew, and Matthew and Thomas, 

Acts Philip and Thomas Bartholomew and Matthew, 


Mk, and James of A. and Thaddaeus and Simon the C, and Judas Isc. 
Mt. James of A. and Thaddaeus, Simon the C. and Judas Isc. 
Lk. and James of A. and Simon the Z. and Judas of J. and Judas Isc. 
Acts James of A. and Simon the Z. and Judas of J. 


The variations of order are but slight. The three divisions are 
invariable. 

The simplicity of Mk.’s monotonous ‘and’, eleven times repeated, is 
exchanged in two of the lists for a division into pairs. In the first group 
the alterations are easily accounted for. Mk. wished to put the three 
principal apostles first. Mt. and Lk. preferred to couple the brothers. 
Acts, on the other hand, has an order familiar to St Luke and peculiar 
to him—Peter, John, James.’ This is a rearrangement of Mk.’s order, 


learned discussion has appeared in the sixth volume of his Forschungen sur 
Geschichte des N, T. Canons (1900) pp. 225-363, being no less than 138 pages. 
I shall of course often employ his marvellously elaborate materials, but Mayor is 
more convenient to use as a typical adversary. Still Zahn, as also Lightfoot 
partly, will be answered implicitly with sufficient fullness. The great fault in all 
I have read on the subject seems to be the habit of treating the N. T. as if it was 
a single work by one writer. 

1 This is undoubtedly the right reading, ‘James, John’ being an early correction. 
Mt. and Mk, invariably give the sons of Zebedee in the order ‘ James and John’, 
doubtless because James was the elder. Lk. and Acts reflect a later usage, when 
James had long since been martyred, and John was still of living authority. Thus 
Mk. has nine times ‘James and John’, and Mt. has reproduced three of these 
passages. Lk. has also reproduced three as ‘James and John’, but has altered 
three to ‘John and James’, viz. viii 51, ‘Peter and John and James’ (=Mk. v 37); 
ix 28, ‘Peter and John and James’ (=Mk. ix 2); and Acts i 13, ‘Peter and 
John and James’ (=Mk. iii 17). ‘Peter and John’ without James occurs five 
more times in Acts, viz. iii 1 and 11; iv 13 and 19; and viii 14. It is therefore 
probably this habitual combination ‘Peter and John’ which has produced the 
thrice repeated alteration of Mk.’s order into ‘Peter, John and James’. The 
importance of John in Acts is further illustrated by the fact that in Mk. and Mt. 
John is distinguished as ‘the brother of James’ (Mk, i 19; iii 17; v37; Mt. every 
time: iv 21; x 2; xvii 1; neyer in Lk. or Acts), whereas in Acts James is ‘ the 
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not of Lk.’s. We infer that when writing Acts i, St Luke had before him 
Mk.’s list once more, not his own former one, and that he reflects the 
habit of days when James was long dead and John was of primary 
importance. 

In the second group, Mt. gives pairs, but he puts Matthew last in 
his pair, because he adds ‘the publican’’. Lk. preserves the order 
of Mk., and Acts would have been expected to keep the same if it 
depended on Lk. But it gives a new arrangement, having clearly some 
reason unknown to us; for St Luke makes no changes without due 
motive 

‘We now come to the third group :— 

1. Mk. iii 18, wat rdv rod ‘AApalov Caddaiov 
2. Mt. x 3, "IdxwBos 5 rod wai @adsaios, 
3. Lk. vi 16, «at *AAdaiov wal Sipova 
4. Acts i 13, *‘AAgalov wat 
Mk. Kavavaioy «al "lovdav ds wal mapédanev 
Mt. 6 Kavavaios xa? "Iovdas "Ioxapmrns, napadods abrév. 
Lk. rdv Znrwriy al "lov8ay kal "lovBay ds byévero 


mpoddrns. 
Acts 6 Zndwris "lovdas 


It is perfectly clear that Thaddaeus in Mk. and Mt. is the ‘Jude of 
James’ in Lk. and Acts. Why has Lk. made this alteration? We 
must evidently infer that, when he wrote, Thaddaeus* was better known 
brother of John’, We should have expected ‘the son of Zebedee’. But when 
Acts was written, Zebedee was dead and forgotten, while John was alive. 

1 The publican is called Levi by Mk. and Lk. Mt. alters this to Matthew, and 
here identifies this Matthew with the apostle. 

® Which pair did he wish to connect? Probably he would put it first. If so, 
I can only suggest that ‘Philip and Thomas’ are just the only two apostles 
besides Peter whom St John singles out for special and repeated mention (see 
John i 44-49; vi 5-7; xii 21-22 for Philip, and xi 16; xx 24-29; xxi 2 for 
Thomas), while in xiv 5-9 he shews the two joining in interrupting our Lord's 
words with what we may call objections: the one says, ‘How can we know the 
way?’ the other supports him, when the answer has been given, by adding, 
‘In that case we need not go at all’. They were evidently special friends of 
the fourth evangelist. Were they special friends of one another also? or even 
brothers? or twin brothers? But these are merely conjectures. At least we 
know that Thomas knew how to fish (John xxi 2), and that Philip was of Bethsaida, 
and therefore presumably also a fisherman ; and again Philip and Nathanael were 
friends (John i 45-49), while Thomas is also coupled with the latter (xxi 2). It 
should be noted that Mk. places Philip next after Andrew, while Jn. says they 
were of the same city (i 45), and twice mentions them together (vi 7-8 ; xii 22). 
But it is equally possible that St Luke was anxious to preserve Mk.’s ‘ Bartholo- 
mew and Matthew’, and for this he was obliged to shift Thomas. Lastly, it may 
well have been simply the assonance of Bap@oAopaios xal Ma0@aios which attracted 
him. 

* The Western reading ‘ Lebbaeus’ may possibly be a traditional surname of 
Jude. But it is just as likely to be a primitive Western error of a scribe. 
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as ‘Jude of James’. This is merely to say that in the apostolic band 
there were two Judes, and that one of them was therefore called by his 
other name of Thaddaeus ; but when he alone was left, he reverted to 
the name Jude, which he had probably used before he became an 
apostle. We naturally find the later usage in Lk. and Acts, but not 
in Mt. and Mk. Similarly, of the two Simons one was called Cephas 
or Peter. But the other Simon didnot die so soon as Iscariot, and 
‘the rock’ was a title of honour; it was therefore not dropped. To 
Thaddaeus no epithet had to be applied, but Jude is distinguished from 
the traitor (who is immediately mentioned in Lk., and in Acts a few 
verses later) as ‘of James’. As the preceding ‘ of Alphaeus’ in Lc. and 
Acts is seen from Mk. and Mt. to signify ‘son of Alphaeus’, we may be 
inclined to suppose Jude to be ‘son of James’, but we need not do so. 

It is further clear that Lk. thinks ‘the Zealot’ a term more compre- 
hensible to a Gentile reader than ‘the Cananaean’. 

As for the order, it is preserved exactly by Mt., and he is consequently 
obliged to pair off Simon with the traitor! 

But Lk. changes the order that he may have the two Judes side by 
side for comparison. If we turn to Acts, we shall find the same change - 
as in Lk. Here pairing was impossible, since only three apostles were 
left of the eleven. There was no necessity for shifting Jude in this 
case, since the traitor is omitted. Has St Luke taken this order from 
his Gospel, or does he really prefer the order ‘Simon, Jude’ to ‘ Jude, 
Simon’? He had followed Mk. rather than his own Gospel in the other 
groups, so that there is some reason for thinking this non-Marcan order 
to have a motive. 

At any rate we have in two Gospels ‘James, Thaddaeus, Simon’, 
but in the two Lucan documents ‘James, Simon, Jude’. The three 
names are in no case separated. 

2. We next take the lists of the Lord’s brethren in Mk. and Mt.— 
St Luke does not give any names :— 


Mk. vi 3, "Iwofjros wal 
Mt. xiii 55, Xipov wai Iovdas. 


Here Mt. has varied the order of Mk. 

We had found in the lists of the apostles that there were two Jameses, 
two Judes, two Simons. The names are very common, and we are not 
surprised to find more of them. Still, when we find all three names 
again in the list of the four brethren of the Lord, we may feel inclined 
to identify one or other of the latter with one of the former. James the 


1 The Western reading (%* D &c.) ‘Iwdvvns for "Iwofp is a mere mistake, owing to 
the familiarity of the sequence ‘James and John’. Josesis a diminutive for Joseph. 
See Zahn Forsch, vi p. 334 note 2. 
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son of Zebedee, Simon Peter, and Judas Iscariot are out of the question. 
But when we notice that the three available names always occur con- 
secutively, it would seem that we have to compare a group of three with 
a group of four, and a complete identification of the three becomes 
almost inevitable, for the chances against such a triple connexion recur- 
ring accidentally are immensely large. Further, we go on to note that 
in all the lists James is first. This increases the already extreme 
improbability of accident. Again in Mk., the original authority, the 
order of names is the same in both cases :— 


Mk. iii 19, James of A. and Thaddaeus and Simon the C. 
Mk. vi 3, James [and Joseph] and Jude and Simon. 


Surely all doubt is removed. 

But yet further. The order is varied in the secondary documents. 
Lk. and Acts shift Jude the apostle to the last place of the three. 
Mt., who preserves Mk.’s order where he uses Thaddaeus, has also 
put Jude last among the brethren of the Lord. That is to say, both 
writers independently insist on the order ‘Simon, Jude’, although Mt. 
finds ‘Thaddaeus, Simon’ bearable. Thus Mt. for the order of the 
brethren, and Lk. for the order of the apostles, both correct Mk.’s 
order in the same way. This is surely a remarkable confirmation 
of our conclusion. We must now start afresh, to reach the same 
result by another road. 

3. We will take the lists of the brethren to compare them with the 
sons of a certain Mary :— 

Mk. vi 3, kat Zipavos. 

Mt. xiii 55, Xipow *Iovdas. 
Mk. xv 40, Mapla % “laxéBou rod puxpod Kal 
Mt. xxvii 56, Mapia } “IaxéBov np. 

It is evident enough that ‘Mother of James and Joses’ is short for 
* Mother of James and Joses and Jude and Simon’, an unwieldy expres- 
sion which was quite unnecessary, the mention of the two eldest brothers 
being amply sufficient for identification. On the other hand, ‘ Mother 
of James’ would have been ambiguous, for she might have been taken 
for the mother of James and John. It is almost incredible that Prof. 
Mayor (and he is not alone in his view) denies that Mk. xv 40 refers 
back to Mk. vi 3, and that he makes this Mary the mother of the son 
of Alphaeus, whom he distinguishes from the mother of the Lord’. He 


1 This makes his perversity the more remarkable. He gives James of Alphaeus 
a brother called Joseph. Hence in the fourth group of apostles we get always 
together ‘ James, Simon and Jude’, the first of whom has a brother Joseph,—yet 
these four are not to be identified with the four brethren of the Lord, James and 
Joses and Simon and Jude! 
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has not been systematic enough to notice the descending scale of dis- 
tinctions in Mc. :— 

vi 3: [4BeAgds] kal "lwofros "lov8a Xipavos. 

xv 40: Mapia rot puxpot wal “Iwotjros phrnp. 

xv 47: Mapia 

xvi 1: Mapla (roi) "lax&Bov, 

First all the brothers were mentioned ; then their mother, the two 
eldest of them being specified; then, a few verses later, it is safe to 
specify one only of her sons. The exhibition of the evidence in this 
diagrammatic form makes Prof. Mayor’s view impossible that ‘we have 
no reason for inferring from the Gospels that she was related to Jesus’. 
On the contrary, St Mark makes it perfectly clear—and intentionally 
clear—that she was the mother of the ‘ brethren’ of Jesus. 

Was she then the mother of Jesus also? Obviously not, for in that 
case she would have been called ‘the mother of Jesus’, not the mother 
of James and Joses, who would have been not merely less important 
but younger than the ‘first-born’. Thus we get a convincing proof that 
the brethren of the Lord were neither sons of the Blessed Virgin nor 
sons of Joseph. 

We also learn that in the ellipse ‘ Mary of James’, ‘ Mary of Joses’, 
the word to be supplied is ‘mother’. 

3. Let us now compare the similar references to Jude :— 

Mk. vi 16, "Iov8ay "laxdBov (in the list of apostles). 

Acts i 13, lov8as "IaxwBov (in the list of apostles). 

Jude 1, Tovdas, Xpiorod dovAos, ddeApds 52 laxdBov. 
with Mk. and parallels as to Mary :— 
Mk. xv 40, M. "lax. wal "Tw. p. Xv 47, M. Iwofros xvi 1, M. 
Mt. xxvii 56 M. “Iax. wal xxvii 61, 4 GAAn M. xxviii 1 GAAn M. 
Lk. xxiii 49, no names. xxiii 55, no name xxiv 10, M. } lax&Bov. 

In Mk. xv 40 the mention of James and Joses has been prepared by 
the list of brethren vi 3, while xv 40 itself explains the two later passages. 

So Mt. xxvii 56 is explained by the list of brethren xiii 55, and the 
two later passages refer back to it. 

But in Lk. xxiv 10 Mapia % "IaxdBov is totally unprepared, and if we 
possessed this Gospel only, we should wonder who this James could be. 
We should certainly guess him to be the father or the husband of Mary ; 
yet if he was the son, he might be the son of Zebedee (and in fact 
Mt. xxvii 56 tells us that the mother of the sons of Zebedee was present 
at the cross). Is there a simple carelessness here on the part of Lk., 
who has transcribed the words of Mk. without consideration? St Luke 
is not wont to be careless or obscure. 

If we turn to the Jude passages we find a strict parallel. St Luke in 
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both his books has altered ‘Thaddaeus’ into ‘ Jude of James’, with no 
preparation or explanation. Prof. Mayor writes: ‘As to ‘Iovdas "laxéBou, 
no instance is cited for such an omission of the word ddeAdds, and we 
must therefore translate “Judas son of James” with the R. V.’ But 
can Prof. Mayor cite any other instance of an omission of parnp? 
I suppose not. Yet it is certain that ‘Mary of James’ means the 
mother of James, and that ‘ Mary of Joses’ means the mother of Joses. 
The reasons for this usage are sufficiently obvious. This Mary went 
about with our Lord and His disciples, so did her sons. But her hus- 
band probably did not, and was presumably dead. To the disciples 
she was primarily the mother of their companions, and they distinguished 
her as such. 

The same argument applies in the case of Jude. We know of two 
Judes among the apostles, one of whom is always coupled (or ‘ tripled’) 
with the second James. We also know that two of the brethren of the 
Lord were named James and Jude, of whom the former was incompar- 
ably better known. It would be natural, when we find Lc. twice calling 
the apostle ‘Jude of James’, not to assume yet another James, his 
father, but to understand the James just mentioned. But when we 
possess an Epistle whose author describes himself as ‘ Jude the brother 
of James’, it is surely the merest perversity to insist that ‘Jude of 
James’ means anything but ‘brother of James’, as ‘Mary of James’ 
means ‘mother of James’. The father of James is in each case passed 
over as less familiar, and the well-known James is substituted as the 
most distinguished and distinguishing relative of Mary and of Jude. 
And the argument holds good even if we consider the Epistle to be 
pseudepigraphic or apocryphal, for it is anyhow very early evidence 
as to the signification of Luke’s ‘ Jude of James’. ' 

But we are obliged to go somewhat further yet. Just as only Luke 
uses ‘Jude of James’ and only Luke has without explanation ‘ Mary of 
James’, so only Luke (in Acts) and Paul speak of ‘James’ without 
distinguishing epithet. It is natural to suppose in all these cases the 
same James to be meant. If so, then Jude the brother of James is 
necessarily the son of Mary, and therefore the brother of the Lord. We 
have therefore found a second proof that James of Alphaeus and Jude 
of James, the apostles, were the Lord’s brethren *. 

1 Zahn has shewn this to be a mistake (Forsch. vi 342 note 1). 

2 Prof. Mayor writes: ‘If James, Judas and Simon are all sons of Alphaeus, 
what a strange way is this of introducing their names in the list of the apostles, 
*‘ James of Alphaeus, Simon Zelotes, Judas of James”! Why not speak of all as 
“sons of Alphaeus”, or of the two latter as “brothers of James”? Why not 
speak of all as “brethren of the Lord”?’ Here Lk. is treated as if he were 
a primary authority! If we turn to Mk. we find ‘ James, the son of Alphaeus and 
Thaddaeus and Simon the Cananaean’ ; i.e. James needed to be distinguished from 
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This leads us to another point. Mc.’s use of ‘Mary of James’ is 
easily understood, for James was evidently the eldest son, and is invari- 
ably first mentioned. But why does he once substitute ‘ Mary of Joses’? 
The answer is simple, once we have admitted that her other three sons 
were apostles ; otherwise we cannot explain the expression. Alphaeus, 
her husband, being dead, and the three apostles having detached them- 
selves from ‘father, mother, wife, children, lands’ for the name of 
Christ, Joseph remained the support of his mother. She may well have 
had more than four sons, but Joseph appears from his place in the list 
to have been the eldest after James, and Mary was known as ‘the 
mother of James’, her eldest, or ‘ of Joseph’, the eldest who remained 
with her. 
We now turn to the evidence of Acts :— 


i 13-14: And when they had entered in, they went up into an upper room 
where they remained, [(that is) Peter and John and James and Andrew, Philip 
and Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, James of Alphaeus and Simon Zelotes 
and Judas of James. These all were] continuing instant in prayer of one accord 
with women and Mary the mother of Jesus and with His brethren. 


Probably St Luke is following a written authority. In that case, the 
list of the apostles, which I have bracketed, is his own insertion from 
Mc. and Le. The apostles had been mentioned as witnesses of the 
Ascension, and the sense runs more simply without the names, ‘. . . 
where they were remaining, and were continuing instant in prayer. . .’ 
But even so the distinction of the ‘brethren’ from the apostles remains 


noticeable if we suppose only one brother of the Lord, Joseph, who was 
not an apostle. Still the ‘brethren’ were evidently the earliest of all 
the followers of the Lord, and are distinguished not from, but from 
among, the apostles by St Paul. It may be so here, since Mary is not 


his homonym, but Thaddaeus needed no distinction. Lastly comes Simon, already 
separated from James, who is given his distinctive epithet. I turn round upon the 
objector: ‘If the three are not brothers, why are they invariably named together, 
and by Mk. in the same order as the brothers?’ Again he urges: ‘It is especially 
strange that, if Judas were really known as such [i.e. as the Lord’s brother], he 
should be distinguished in John (xiv 22) merely by a negative, ‘‘ Judas, not Iscariot ”, 
and in the other Gospels by the appellation “ Lebbaeus” or “ Thaddaeus”.’ On 
the contrary, it was quite unnecessary to add any further definition to names like 
Thaddaeus or Lebbaeus, which were not ambiguous. In John xiv 22 the negative 
might be urged against Prof. Mayor, for it implies that there were but two Judes. 
Still he might reply (rather weakly, I think) that John supposes it to-be known 
from Mk. xiv 17 and Lk. xxii 14, that only the twelve were present at this discourse. 
In that case it is obvious that ‘not Iscariot’ was the shortest and simplest distinc- 
tion of Jude from Jude. But if there was no third Jude, there was no object in 
mentioning that he was the brother of the Lord. Such arguments as these of 
Prof. Mayor's seem to imply either very hasty writing, or a want of effort to 
tealize the view opposed to his own. 
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distinguished from ‘women’ as not a woman, while a group of four 
or five brethren only partially included among the apostles is yet more 
naturally distinguished. Besides, here and elsewhere it is likely that 
is a short expression for ddeAdpoi xai ddeApai’. It is likely 
that where the mother and brothers were present the sisters (unless 
married and settled) were not away. 

i 15: And in those days Peter rose up [and declared that a twelfth apostle 
must be elected from among those] ‘who came together with us in all the time 
when the Lord Jesus came in and went out amongst us, beginning from the 
baptism of John unto the day when He was taken up from us, to become a witness. 
of His resurrection together with us.” 

The conditions are severe: he must have been one of the very first 
disciples, and he must have persevered continuously to the very end. 
There can hardly have been very many who fulfilled these demands. 
The apostles were to choose the man who fulfilled them most perfectly. 
We are at once obliged to think of Joseph, the Lord’s brother. The 
brethren of the Lord are with Him in the very first days and before His 
first miracle (John ii 12), they reappear throughout His ministry, and 
their mother, Mary, was one of the women who followed and ministered 
to the apostolic band (Mc. xv 41, &c.). Joseph was no doubt her com- 
panion then, and also perhaps at the foot of the cross (idid.). She was 
at the sepulchre, and saw the risen Lord (Mt. xxviii 9). Joseph now 
lived with the eleven and women and our Lady, as we have seen, so 
that he had doubtless been present at the Ascension. It was already 
strange that the second in age of the brothers should be excluded from 
the twelve. Perhaps he had been necessary to his mother. But such 
care might now seem not inconsistent with the office of an apostle, since 
John had been charged to care for the mother of the Lord, and Joseph 
had perhaps one or more younger brothers. It would seem that the 
apostles could hardly pass over the claim of Joseph to inherit the place 
vacated by the traitor. 

In fact, the apostles chose two men, and the first of these is named 
Joseph*. Dare we assume that this is the brother of the Lord?* 

1 I do not suppose that ddeAgoi can mean ‘ Geschwister’, but simply that a group 
including sisters is probably implied in the mention of its principal members. 

2 Joseph Barsabbas Justus was known by Papias (not, I think, on the authority 
of the daughters of Philip, but on that of Aristion) to have drunk poison without 
taking harm. The Acts of Paul represent him as being at Rome, which is doubtless 
a pure invention. 

3 The identification is curiously supported by the Arabic-Coptic Historia Iosephs 
fabri lignarii (fourth century?), which has in c. 2: ‘Genuit [i.e. Joseph] quoque 
sibi filios filiasque quatuor (nimirum) filios, atque duas filias. Haec vero sunt 
eorum nomina: Iudas, Iustus, Iacobus et Simon. Nomina duarum filiarum (erant) 
Assia et Lydia’ (Text from Thilo’s codex). Here ‘Justus’ is substituted for 
*Joses’, The list is from Mark, as the order ‘James, Simon’ shews. The 
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Perhaps we may gather that, though the disciples did not venture to 
pass him over, they felt a little doubtful about appointing one whom 
Christ had refused to appoint. They therefore chose the expedient 
of naming two and drawing lots. The lot fell on Matthias, and neither 
Joseph nor his brothers could feel that he had been slighted *. 

He is carefully distinguished by St Luke, not by his father, or mother, 
or brothers, but by his own surnames, and this is more natural. Is 
Barsabbas a patronymic, or is it a name like Boanerges, given by 
Christ? In Acts xv 22 we hear of another Barsabbas, and his name is 
Jude. It is a confirmation of the identification we have just suggested, 
that Joseph the brother of the Lord had a younger brother named 
Jude. ‘The apostles and elders with the whole Church decreed to 
choose men from among themselves and to send them to Antioch with 
Paul and Barnabas, Jude called Barsabbas and Silas, leading men 
among the brethren, writing by their hand... .’ It would seem that 
the apostles and presbyters were represented by one apostle and one 
presbyter. Notice that Jude is always mentioned first (vv. 22, 27, 32). 
The envoys were to be ‘leading men’. We shall see (and have partly 
seen) that the brethren of the Lord were ‘leading men’ among the 
apostles. They were to quiet the minds of the Judaizers at Antioch, 
and to induce them to accept the compromise which had been proposed 
by James, the leader of the Observants at Jerusalem. It would be 
therefore especially fitting that the principal ambassador should be the 
younger brother of the ‘bishop’ of the believing Jews. In v. 32 we 
hear that Judas and Silas were prophets. This does not shew that 
neither was an apostle, for the apostles apparently had this gift in 
varying degrees *, but it points out that they could hold their own with 
the prophets who were living at Antioch (xiii 1). The interpolator 
of the Western text informs us that Jude returned to Jerusalem when 
his mission was accomplished, whereas Silas preferred to remain at 


groundwork of most apocrypha of this kind goes back to the second century. 
Whether there is any antiquity behind this particular apocryphon is more debate- 
able, But the identification of Justus Barsabbas with the brother of the Lord may 
just possibly rest on early tradition. 

* However this may be, it gives at least a natural meaning to the addition of 
‘the brethren of the Lord’ in v. 14. Hf Joseph had been specially mentioned as the 
twelfth male inhabitant of the house, it would have seemed as though he were 
already informally joined to the number of the apostles. We are shewn instead 
that it was as accompanying his brothers (and naturally his mother, who was one 
of the ‘ women”) that he was lodged with the apostles. 

? St Paul considered himself to be ‘not a whit behind the chiefest apostles’, 
but he is content to compare his gift of tongues with that of his Corinthian converts 
(1 Cor, xiv 18), and he is twice told by Agabus of events which had not been 
revealed to himself, 
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Antioch. This is what we should expect. The head quarters of the 
apostles were still at Jerusalem ; but Silas, not being an apostle, was 
free to stay on, and eventually to join St Paul’s next expedition. 

The other name of Joseph has now to be considered—érexA7jOn "lotoros. 
It was a surname, and therefore possibly not an alternative Roman name, 
as Saul and John were also called Paulus and Marcus. It appears that 
the eldest brother had the same surname, for 6 dixavos, which is said by 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, by Hegesippus, Clement of 
Alexandria, &c., to have ‘been the surname of James, and is taken by 
them to be an efitheton ornans, may well be nothing else than a trans- 
lation of ’Ioteros'. 

We now turn to the mention of James in Acts. The distinction 
between the two apostles of that name in ch. i is borrowed from Mc. 
Next we are told in ch. xii ‘that Herod killed James the brother ot 
John with the sword. Then in the course of the same chapter we find 
that St Peter, after his release from prison, tells the many persons 
assembled in the house of Mary the mother of John Mark to inform 
* James and the brethren’ of the miraculous event. This points to the 
‘bishop’ (as in after days he was called) and the Church. Only two 
Jameses had been mentioned ; we had just heard of the death of one 
of them. Every reader will be inclined to assume this James to be 
the survivor. St Luke is too careful a writer to have introduced a 
new James without explanation; but here we find no surname, no 
patronymic, no mark whatever of identity *. Again, we are told in xv 13 
that at the Council of Jerusalem ‘James answered saying . . .’ without 
comment. Though Dr Hort was doubtless right in asserting that James 
did. not preside at the Council*, yet James offers to compromise on 
behalf of the Jewish Christians, evidently as their leader. A third time 
we hear of ‘ James’ without an epithet (xxi 18), where he is clearly the 

In Col. iv 11 it is conceivable that Jesus Justus, who was of the circumcision, 
may be a relation of the same family, since Jesus is also a family name. He might 
be a son of Jude (Heges. ap. Euseb. H. £. iii 20), and father of the men who were 
brought before Domitian. But this is mere conjecture. (We may note that in the 
genealogy of Lc. there are two Josephs, a Judas, a Jodas, and a Jesus, besides the 
Patriarchs Jacob and Judah.) 

? Zahn has objected to a similar argument that in Acts viii 5 ‘Philip’, without 
addition, is named as going down to Samaria, and only in xxi 8 do we gather that 
he was of the seven, not of the twelve. But xxi 8 does nof tell us this, while 
viii 1 had made the matter perfectly clear: ‘They were all dispersed through the 
countries of Judaea and Samaria, except the apostles’. When in v. 5 we are told 
that it was Philip who went in Samaria to the city Samaria, we must be very 
careless if we doubt that Luke meant the evangelist and not the apostle. Zahn’s 
other instance, Lk, xxii 31, is absurd, for every one knew that Simon the Cananaean 
was not the chief of the apostles (Zahn Forsch. vi 361). 

’ The Christian Ecclesia p. 79. 
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head of all the presbyters of Jerusalem. Is St Luke nodding, or does 
he mean us to identify him with the son of Alphaeus? 

We have done with Acts, and we turn to St Paul. He tells us, when 
referring back to a period when two apostles called James were alive, 
that the risen Saviour ‘was seen by James, then by all the apostles’ 
(1 Cor. xv 7). ‘Apostles’ may be used in a large sense, so I do not infer that 
James was an apostle. But the use of ‘ James’, simply, seems to point 
to a time when only one important James was known, or when one 
James was of paramount importance. If we turn to Gal. ii we find 
a James who is put by the side of the two chief surviving apostles, 
Peter and John, as a ‘pillar’, Gal. i 19 tells us that this was ‘the 
brother of the Lord’, for no one can doubt that the same James is meant. 
It is impossible to doubt that this is the James whom the Corinthians 
would understand to be mentioned in 1 Cor. xv 7 as having seen the 
risen Christ. He must be the same as the James whom we saw in a lofty 
position at Jerusalem. We therefore learn that when Luke and Paul 
wrote, James the brother of the Lord needed no distinguishing mark 
to his name, he had no rival. The son of Zebedee was dead; St Luke 
seems to identify the brother of the Lord with the son of Alphaeus ; 
but anyhow, if the identification were denied, we should have to suppose 
that James of Alphaeus had set out to preach in some country beyond 
the limits of the Roman Empire, leaving the brother of the Lord as 
‘James’ pure and simple. 

Contrast this with Mk. and Mt., who never mention any James with- 
out some mark of identification. As usual, these two represent the 
earlier usage, and Lk., Acts, Paul the later’. 

We now have the clearest light thrown on the question why St Luke 
alone has the vague expression ‘Jude of James’ (twice repeated) and 
the unexplained ‘Mary of James’. In his day and St Paul’s day every 
one knew that the ‘bishop of Jerusalem’ was meant. He was therefore 
son of Mary and brother of Jude the apostle. Thus our former con- 
clusions are made certain *. 

1 A case in point was Thaddaeus in Mt. Lk.=Jude in Lk., Acts, Jo., Jude. 
A good instance is the word ‘apostles’ for the twelve, once each in Mt., Mk., 
but in Lk., Acts, Paul frequent. So also 4 «ps is never used of Christ in Mt., Mk. 
(unless perhaps Mk. xi 3 and parallel Mt. xxi 3), but regularly in Lk., Acts, Paul. 

2 Two other passages of St Paul have to be considered. Prof. Mayor objects to 
St Jerome’s proof that James was an apostle from Gal. i 19; for he says that 
‘other of the apostles saw I none save (ei yf) James the Lord’s brother’, may 
mean ‘unless you count James among them’. A second plea is more effective, 
and I fully admit it, viz. that ‘apostles’ is perhaps used to include more than the 
twelve. The passage is therefore not necessarily in my favour. 

Again 1 Cor. ix 5: ‘The rest of the apostles and the brethren of the Lord and 
Cephas’ is apparently an ascending scale, as St Chrysostom saw: ‘the apostles, 
and among them even the brethren of the Lord, and even Cephas’, Again. 
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It is necessary to notice that our results—i.e. cumulative proof that 
three of the brethren of the Lord are to be identified with apostles, and 
that they were the sons of Mary and Alphaeus, not of the Blessed Virgin 
or of St Joseph by a former wife—have so far been obtained without 
using the text of St John about Mary of Clopas. Yet Prof. Mayor had 
so far underrated the evidence against his view as to declare that, if 
St Jerome’s interpretation of that passage is incorrect—and it is not 
certain—‘then the foundation stone of the Hieronymian theory is 
removed, and the whole fabric topples to the ground’. Were it not 
that Prof. Mayor’s arguments are simply those of Helvidius, and that 
he has no others, I should suppose he knew St Jerome’s arguments only 
at second hand’. For though (de Perp. Virg. B. M. adv. Helv. 19) 
St Jerome begins by quoting the verse of St John, it is so far from being 
his only argument, that he instantly adds that James the brother of the 
Lord, whether an apostle or not, is called by Scripture the son of Mary, 
for he does not suppose any one could doubt her sons ‘James and 
Joses’ to be the brethren of the Lord, and Helvidius expressly allowed 
it. St Jerome goes on to argue that she was not the Lord’s mother, but 
His mother’s sister (c. 19), otherwise she would have been called His 
mother (c. 20). He adds that he wil/ not insist on the identification of 
Mary of Clopas with the mother of James and Joses, as it is clear 
enough that the latter was not the mother of Christ. Thus he refuses to 
rest his case upon the ‘foundation stone’ which Prof. Mayor attributes 
to him. It follows that Prof. Mayor has further libelled St Jerome in 
attributing to him a change of mind in his Commentary on Galatians 
and his Epistle to Hedibia. Prof. Mayor shews the same marks of haste 
in his treatment of the Doctor of Bethlehem as in his confused discussion 
of the New Testament evidence, and both are unworthy of his great and 
deserved reputation. 

We now come to the objections which he has borrowed from the 
homo rusticanus et vix primis quoque imbutus litteris to whom St Jerome 
replied. The main ones are, of course, ‘knew her not until’ and ‘ first- 
born son’. I do not think they are worth answering except in a note’. 
They are clearly founded on false logic. 


‘apostles’ might have a larger sense. But an eminent position seems to be 
accorded to the ‘brethren’, 

1 Lightfoot similarly speaks of the identification of Mary of Clopas with Mary 
Mother of James as the ‘pivot’ or as the ‘keystone’ of St Jerome’s theory 
(‘ Brethren of the Lord’ in Comm. on Galatians, reprinted in Dissert. on the Apost. 
Age p. 8 and p. 12). We may perhaps infer that Mayor has followed Lightfoot 
without sufficient caution. 

2 Mt. i 24: wal ob« dyivwoxey abriy tws [od] érexer vidv. After dealing with Bp 
Pearson's classical instances of ‘until’ (he might have added St Jerome’s), he 
says, ‘It is difficult to believe that a man of Pearson’s ability can have been blind 
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- We now come to the evidence of St John, 

John ii 12: ‘He and His mother and His brethren and His disciples 
went down to Capernaum.’ There is no question of apostles here, as 
they had not yet been chosen, but the ‘ brethren’ are distinguished from 
the newly called disciples—John, Andrew, Peter, Philip and Nathanael. 

John vii 1-5: And after these things Jesus walked in Galilee, for He was not 
willing to walk in Judaea, because the Jews sought to kill Him. Now the feast 
of the Jews scenopegia was nigh. His brethren therefore said to Him, Go from 
hence, and get Thee into Judaea, that Thy disciples also may see the works that 


Thou doest; for no one doeth anything in secret when he wishes to be in public. 
. For neither did His brethren believe on Him. 


This passage tells very strongly against Prof. Mayor, who distinguishes 
the ‘brethren’ from the disciples. Does he think the speech of the 
‘brethren’ was ironical? or that they wished their Brother to be killed 
by the Jews? Evidently any disgrace to Him would react upon them- 
selves. It follows that they wished to persuade Him to shew Himself 
to the world in order to get glory for Himself and them. ‘Belief’ is 
opposed not only to utter disbelief, but to doubt also, and to want of 
faith. Dr Sanday has called attention in another connexion to the 
graduated scale which we have to apply to St John’s use of the verb 


moredw: ‘He has but one word to denote all the different stages of 
belief.’' The ‘brethren’ believed Jesus to be a great Prophet who 


to the difference between two kinds of limit, the mention of one of which suggests, 
while the mention of the other negatives, the future occurrence of the action 
spoken of’. It was not necessary to accuse Pearson of bad faith, but it was 
necessary to see that a third category is far more common, which neither suggests 
nor negatives the future occurrence. The sense of the main clause is the sole 
means of knowing what is to happen after the limit set to ‘until’, the ‘until’ 
clause being of its own nature simply indeterminate. Now in Mt. i 24 the sense 
of the main clause gives us no help. The evangelist wished to express that the 
son who was born was on ex virili semine, but he had no intention of informing 
us whether sexual intercourse between the husband and wife took place later or 
not. But we know at least that he did not think the ‘ brethren of the Lord’ James 
and Joseph to be sons of this marriage. 

2. Lk. ii 7: ‘The natural inference drawn from the use of the word mpwréroxov 
in Lk. ii 7 is that other brothers or sisters were born subsequently, otherwise 
why should not the word povoyerfs have been used?’ So also Zahn, p. 335. The 
logic here is still more at fault. St Jerome had pointed out the flaw: mpwréroxos 
implies that there were no elder sons or daughters, but does not, like ‘ eldest’, 
imply also that there were younger ones. But a second flaw is more serious. 
Prof. Mayor has not even understood St Luke’s point. The evangelist has no 
idea of telling us that Mary had other sons or had not, but he does intend to 
inform us that this was her first child, who needed, as the first-born, to be 
presented to the Lord, as he relates in v. 22, That verse would have been 
incomprehensible had spwréroxos not preceded. (Movoyerqs would, of course, have 
given the same information indirectly, but directly it refers to a thought that was 
not in St Luke’s mind at all.) 

1 The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel p. 161. 
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worked miracles—perhaps even the Messiah—but they had not yet the 
full faith in His divinity which is called ‘receiving Him’ (i12). He 
had just scandalized His disciples, and many of them ‘went away back 
and walked no more with Him’, though Peter declared that Jesus alone 
had the ‘ words of eternal life’ (vi67-69). The ‘brethren’ are still with 
Him, they are not among those who went away back. But yet they 
have not the spiritual view of Peter, and they wish Him to do miracles 
for notoriety. Nor, again, have they Peter's trust, and the holding back 
of Christ from Judaea seems to them a mistake, a cowardice almost, 
perhaps a want of confidence in Himself, possibly a cause of doubt to 
themselves and others. Many had left Him. They argue as men 
of the world, that now is the time to make a bold front and retrieve the 
lost ground and more. To have lost the Galilean multitudes would 
be as nothing in comparison with the gain of the Jews of Jerusalem. 

Therefore they are rebuked ; they are told that they are of this world; 
consequently they could go into Judaea without danger. Prof. Mayor 
contrasts these words to the ‘brethren’ with the words to the apostles 
in xv 19: ‘ Because you are not of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you’, and indeed the contradiction is complete. But this does not 
shew that the former words were not also addressed to apostles. Peter 
is called ‘Blessed’, and in the same chapter is addressed as Satan. 
In ch. xv the apostles are not being praised, but are described as they 
were to be from thenceforward, and as they had never yet fully been 
up to that time. 

I therefore infer that in John vii 5 there is nothing to shew that the 
‘brethren’ were not apostles, while it is certain that they were indeed 
disciples and very close adherents. 

But in discussing St John we have to consider his relation to the 
Synoptists. In the Revue Bénédictine (July 1905) I have expressed my 
full agreement with Dr E. A. Abbott’s remarkable discovery that the 
fourth Gospel takes up, with explanation, the points in Mk. which Lk. 
omits (Zncycl. Bibi., art. ‘Gospels’), and I have shewn that the account 
of St Mark given by the Presbyter of Papias affords a very clear con- 
firmation of this theory. Now in our present subject we shall find Lk. 
carefully omitting certain things which he found in his authority Mk., 
and we shall find John explaining the apparent difficulty. 

Mk. iii 21: xai dxovoavres oi rap’ abrod abrdv, 
yap or ééorn. I have shewn in the article just referred to that this 
accusation and the other in the same chapter made by the ‘scribes 
from Jerusalem’, of being possessed, are both omitted by Lk. as un- 
edifying. Both are inserted again by John. But another difficulty 
arises in of wap’ atrod’; this apparent disbelief by ‘ His people’ (to use 
+ On this expression see Zahn Forsch. vi 332 note 1. : 
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modern slang) might also seem to cast a slur on the ‘brethren of the 
Lord’, and it is certain that St Luke avoided everything which was dis- 
honourable to the apostles. But in the passage we have just been 
discussing St John seems to take it up, and explain that the ‘ brethren’ 
had very imperfect faith. As to the passage of Mk., we must under- 
stand paivera: by the context’. Christ was surrounded by the multitude 
even in the house, and it was impossible to prepare a meal. The 
brethren say ‘He is really going too far; we must check this enthu- 
siasm’. They believed in Him, but were afraid of His being carried 
away into exaggeration ; just so in John they thought He had grown 
timid *. 

We now arrive at the final point. Mk. tells us (vi 1-3) that Jesus 
went into ‘His own country’, and His disciples followed Him. He 
taught in the synagogue, and the people marvelled: ‘Is not this the 
carpenter, the son of Mary and brother of James and Joses and Judas 
and Simon? and are not his sisters here with us?’ St Matthew copies, 
only characteristically bringing in St Joseph, by changing ‘ the carpenter’ 
into ‘the carpenter’s son’ (it is to be remembered that Mt. i-ii is told 
from the point of view of Joseph), Mt. xiii 55. 

On the other hand, Lk. iv 16 f relates the incident from a different 


1 If the expression were in Lk., we should take it literally. But Mk. is vivid 
and lifelike; he gives us the very words which describe the feelings of the 
scandalized brothers who wanted to lay the table for dinner! 

? In Mt. xii 46-50, Prof. Mayor discovers a distinction of the brethren from the 
disciples, proving that they were not disciples: ‘And stretching forth His hand to 
His disciples, He said: Behold My mother and My brethren’. Let us turn to 
Mt.’s source, Mk. iii 31: ‘And His mother and His brethren came, and standing 
without sent unto Him calling Him. And the multitude sat about Him; and 
they say to Him, Behold Thy mother and Thy brethren. And answering them 
He said: Who is My mother and My brethren?’ &c. In the same chapter there 
had been described the crowding of the multitude into the house, and the distress 
of His brethren because it was dinner-time. Here again the picture is life-like. 
Jesus is thronged by the multitudes who sit around Him listening. His mother 
and brethren cannot pierce the circle, or are afraid to interrupt, but they send 
a message. Evidently vv. 22-30, which give the charge brought by the ‘scribes 
from Jerusalem’, are parenthetic, the subject being suggested by the brethren’s 
accusation paivera:, v. 31 continues the story. His mother and brethren were 
determined that they would dine, and so should He. They interrupt His discourse, 
‘And looking round about on them who sat .about Him He saith: Behold My 
mother and My brethren’, &c. (Here we see that the ‘disciples’ in Mt. who 
are distinguished from the ‘brethren’ are not the apostles but the multitudes. 


Might not Prof. Mayor have discovered this for himself?) It appears that they — 


would wait no longer for the meal. It is characteristic of a mother not to allow 
her son to tire himself and take no food. But His meat was to do the will of 
Him who sent Him and to finish His work; He must be about His Father’s 
business ; and so He declares that His relationship with those whom He has to 
teach and to serve is closer than any relationship of flesh and blood. 
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source, and the remark of the people becomes simply: ‘Is not this the 
son of Joseph?’ Still it may seem that the omission by Lk. of Mk. vi 3 
was intentional. Did not that verse seem to imply that Mary the mother 
of Jesus was also mother of James and Joses and Jude and Simon?! 

Again, Mk. xv 40 says that Mary the mother of James and Joses 
stood beneath the cross. Here Helvidius inferred that the mother 
of Jesus was again meant. Lk. always avoids ambiguities. Though 
Mt. reproduces the verse, Lk. omits to give the names of any of the 
women. It was known that the mother of Jesus was beneath His cross, 
but not at the sepulchre on the morning of the resurrection, so that in 
xxiv 10 Lk. is willing to reproduce Mk.’s ‘ Mary of James’. We have 
seen that he felt able to leave the expression without explanation, though 
he had never given the names of the brethren of the Lord. 

This explanation of the evangelist’s method may seem fanciful. I do 
not myself think it is more than barely possible. But at least it would 
seem that Lk.’s omission did not escape the lynx-eyed objectors to Mk, 
to whom Jn. habitually replies. They probably represented Mk.’s words 
as liable to misunderstanding, possibly as erroneous. Consequently 
St John was bound to supply an explanation in his own Gospel. He 
does so in ch. xix 25. 

Mk. had given the names of the women who were ‘looking on afar 
off’ at Calvary. Mt. had copied him. Lk. had omitted the names, but 
had given from another authority the names of the women who were 
with Jesus in Galilee, and he repeats this after the resurrection. Let us 
compare these four lists with that of John :— 


Mk. xv 40, Mary Magd. and Mary mother of J. and J. and Salome. 

Mt. xxvii 56, Mary Magd. and Mary mother of J. and J. and the mother of Z.’s 
children, 

Lk. viii 3, Mary Magd. and [Joanna] and [Susanna]. 

Lk. xxiv 10, Mary Magd. and [Joanna] and Mary of James. 

In this last passage a comparison of the context shews that Lk. is 
following Mk. and has added Joanna from his other authority. John 
xix 25 has: ‘ Nowthere stood by the cross of Jesus, His mother and His 
mother’s sister, Mary of Clopas and Mary Magdalene.’ 

Mary Magdalene is in all the lists. Mary of James in all but Lk. 
viii 3, which refers to another period, and is independent of the other 
lists. The ‘mother of Zebedee’s children’ is evidently an explanation 
of Salome, as Mt. closely follows Mk., and would not have omitted 
Salome’. 

The three Synoptists agree in having two Maries. The fourth Gospel 

* For the name of the mother of Jesus is given by Mark in this single passage 


? So Lightfoot, Mayor, Zahn, and most others of all views. 
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has three. Unless we are to assume that there were four Maries at the 
foot of the cross (or afar off), we must identify Mary of Clopas with 
the mother of James and Joses. 

- It is seen, therefore, that St John is replying to the possible objections 
to St Mark’s two passages. James and Joses were not sons of the 
mother of Jesus, for the latter was a distinct person from Mary their 
mother, who was the wife of Clopas. We have therefore from St John 
another argument for the ‘brethren’ not being sons of the Blessed 
Virgin or of St Joseph. 

We may go yet further. Mayor, Lightfoot, and many others agree 
that Clopas and Alphaeus are only two different transliterations of the 
Aramaic Chalphai. If so, we get a new argument that James the son 
of Mary and brother of the Lord was the apostle, the son of Alphaeus. 
This point is fortified by the consideration that John would not have 
substituted ‘of Clopas’ for the very definite and (I should have thought) 
unmistakeable ‘ mother of James and Joses’ unless it added a new means 
of identification. He must have supposed Clopas well known, and this 
when writing for a later generation. Presumably it was to Mk.’s ‘son of 
Alphaeus’ that he is intentionally referring. If this is so, he is assuming 
it known that the brethren of the Lord were apostles, and is emphasizing 
the fact that this Mary was their mother by the mention of her husband’s 
uncommon name instead of the frequent names of her sons’. 

We have therefore now got from this verse an additional argument 
against Prof. Mayor’s Helvidian view, and another against his distinction 
of ‘brethren’ from apostles, without yet assuming that Mary of Clopas 
was the sister of the mother of Jesus, though he considers this last 
identification to be the ‘foundation stone’ of the Hieronymian view 
which I uphold! 

We come at last to this quite secondary point. Does John mean 
four women or three? We saw Mt. and Acts divide Mk.’s list of 


1 1 confess I do not see myself how Chalphai (1 Macc. xi 7o=Xa\gi) could 
become KAwnas. Zahn parallels "AAgaios with ‘Alfius Iuda’ from a Neapolitan 
inscription and the faenerator Alfius (naturally a Jew!) of Horace (Epod. 2. 67). 
He also shews that in Hebrew letters ‘Cleopatra’ and ‘Theodoros’ became 
‘Klopatra’ and ‘Thddoros’, so that for KAeérarpos becomes 
certain. But this is only against the identification of the names, not against that 
of the persons, It seems natural that ‘Chalphai’ should have been transliterated 
by Mk. in the usual way ’AAgaios (or ‘AAdaios as W. H. prefer,—but ‘ Alfius’ above 
is perhaps against this), but that that individual himself should have taken as a Greek 
name a name closely corresponding with his Hebrew name, just as Saul took the 
nearest name (in this case Roman) ‘Paulus’, and Joseph Barsabbas was called 
Justus, again very similar in sound to the shortened form Joses. Possibly ‘ Justus’ 
had been taken as a Greek name by his uncle St Joseph, and this is why Mt. has 
been led to call the latter dixaos (i 19). But this seems too fanciful, though it 
might explain the derivation of the name to the whole family. 
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apostles into couples. Does Jn. give two pairs? If so, we might, 
with Mayor, identify ‘His mother’s sister’ with Salome, mother of James 
and John and wife of Zebedee. This vague way of referring to his 
own mother would be exactly in keeping with the evangelist’s cryptic 
references to himself. 

Yet I think the preponderance of probability is very strongly in favour 
of the other view. The division into pairs which pertains to the literary 
style of Mt. and Le. is as alien from the elaborately simple style of Jn. 
as it is from the almost colloquially simple style of Mc. Besides this, it 
is not even good style to divide less than six members into pairs; with four 
it has an exceedingly bad effect. Even Mt., who has been so rigorous in 
coupling the apostles, refuses to couple the four brethren of the Lord, 
but repeats the xai between all (xiii 55). There seems therefore no 
reason for refusing to read the sentence in the more obvious manner 
as giving three persons only. 

But this is further confirmed by its fulfilment of our expectation 
that Jn. would explain the apparent difficulty in Mc. more com- 
pletely. First, the statement that there were three distinct Maries 
present becomes more direct. Secondly, Jn. replies to the question: 
‘If the brethren of the Lord were really sons of Clopas and Mary “ of 
James”, were they only metaphorically called His brethren, or were 
they near relations?’ He seems to answer that they were first cousins. 

Prof. Mayor replies: ‘Where do we find two sisters with the same 
name?’ But what if they were sisters-in-law? Was Jn. likely to use 
any other expression, unless he wished to make his sentence much 
longer? The common and natural view is that Clopas was the brother 
of Joseph*. We know that it was usual to repeat the same names in 


1 Not that such a thing is impossible. I read in a recent work, The Extinction 
of the Ancient Hierarchy, by the Rev. G. E. Phillips, p. 145, with regard to Bishop 
White of Winchester, in the reign of Queen Mary: ‘The bishop and the alderman, 
though brothers, both bore the Christian name of John.’ For other instances 
the author refers to the editor of Machyn’s Diary (Camden Soc.) p. 378, who. 
however merely states that ‘to this there are many parallels’. Those who believe | 
3 John to be addressed to a lady called Electa, believe that she had a sister of the 
same name! 

2 But we still have to explain the origin of the misleading expression of Mk. 
which he took doubtless from the lips of Peter. ‘His mother and his brethren’ 
are put together so very frequently in all the evangelists (the passages need not 
be given over again here), that we infer a single household. Mayor is wrong in 
deducing this from the single verse, Jn. ii 12, for precisely in that verse the newly 
made disciples are added to the company, so that nothing is proved as to a special 
relation of the mother and the brethren. Yet the general impression from Mk. is 
decidedly that the brethren lived with the Blessed Virgin. But their own mother 
was certainly frequently with the party (cp. Lk. viii 1-3, where we see that the. 
women followed Christ about in Galilee,—Mary of James was surely among the. 
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the same family (Lc. i 61) ; now the father of Joseph was James (Mt. i 
16, who is most accurate about Joseph), and his two eldest nephews are 
James and Joseph’. 

This view has the earliest patristic testimony in its favour. Hege- 
sippus, in the second century, makes Symeon, second bishop of Jeru- 
salem, the son of Clopas*. He infers in the next sentence that Symeon 
was the son of the Lord’s uncle (6eios), clearly meaning that ‘ Mary of 
Clopas’ was the same as the sister of the Lord’s mother. But not own 
sister, for Eusebius tells us that Hegesippus made Clopas the brother 
of Joseph*. Yet Prof. Mayor thinks Hegesippus is in favour of his own 
view ! 

On the other hand, it is not clear that Hegesippus looked upon 
either James or Symeon as apostles (Eusebius apparently did not), 
or that he even means to imply that they were brothers. Still, he 
seems to call James a cousin of the Lord: «ai pera 7d paprupioat 
"TdxwBov riv Sixarov &s 6 Kipws Adyw, 6 éx Oeiov 
airod rod xabicrara éricxoros: bv mpodGevto mavres, 


‘many others’ v. 3, as she was one of those who followed Him to Jerusalem, 
xxiv 49 and parallels), Do we not gather that after the death of Alphaeus Clopas, 
the widow with her children lived with her brother-in-law Joseph, who adopted, 
or practically adopted the sons and daughters? St Jerome has given examples 
(from which Mayor admits he cannot escape) of the use of ‘brother’ in the O.T. 
to mean cousin; but that such a usage was regularly observed in the case of ‘the 
brethren of the Lord’ seems inevitably to suggest that they had been brought up 
with Jesus in the house of Joseph. We do not know when Joseph had died, nor 
when Alphaeus had died. But Jesus was regularly looked upon as the son of 
Joseph, while the brethren are seldom called the sons of Alphaeus, whose memory 
may seem to have grown dim. We may even from this perhaps infer that he had 
died in their infancy, while the references to Joseph suggest that the recollection 
of him was quite recent. Again, the first two chapters of Mt. relate no visions of 
Elizabeth or of Mary, but the dreams of St Joseph, his actions, and the events in 
which he took part. We infer that it was not the Blessed Virgin who preserved 
the memory of them. Was it not probably James, his eldest adopted son? And is 
there not a real tradition behind the title Profevangelium Iacobit And was not the 
importance of the ‘brethren of the Lord’ due more to their intimacy with Jesus 
than to their blood-relationship and Davidic descent ? 

It is useless to speculate who the Cleopas who went to Emmaus may have 
been, but it is not unnatural to imagine that he was a fifth ‘brother of the Lord’, 
having his father’s name. (It is of course possible that he was the father himself, 
and brother of St Joseph.) Zahn accepts as likely to be true tradition the name 
of ‘Simon’ for the other pedestrian, which Origen seems to have found in his 
text. It seems to me, on the contrary, quite certain that Origen simply read 
Aéyovres for Aéyorras in Lc. xxiv 34, with Codex Bezae. Dr Zahn has failed to 
realize how frequently D stands alone among existing Greek MSS in testifying to 
second-century Western readings; and it is obvious that Origen frequently used 
a Western text. 

3 Cp. Euseb. H. E. iii 32 and iv 22. 3 Jb, iii 11. 
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bvra tod Kupiov Sevrepov'. We might render the last clause: 
‘whom all appointed second [bishop] because he was the cousin of the 
Lord’. But it is more natural to translate: ‘to whom all gave the 
presidency, being another cousin of the Lord.’ For Hegesippus tells 
us that later the grandsons of Jude, after having been brought before 
Domitian (iii 19), pxovra: xpoyyotvra éxxAnoias os pdprupes 
al dad yévous tod Kupiov (iii 32), and Jude he describes as 6 xara odpxa 
Aeydpevos airod [rod ddeAgds, i.e. not really His brother, and 
therefore His cousin. 

More is related about the brethren of the Lord by Julius Africanus, 
and he is evidently using information gathered from Hegesippus, from 
whom we know that he borrowed on another occasion*. But Hege- 
sippus himself is clearly dependent on a written source, later than the 
Barchochebas war of 135. It is difficult to suggest a name for this 
authority. Ariston of Pella would hardly have recorded such matters 
in his dialogue, and we have no information as to any other writing of 
his. Possibly the source was Aramaic. It certainly gave a mythical 
history of the death of James *, but there must be some better tradition 
behind the accounts of the deoréovve: and their ancestors, for this brings 
us to a later period near Hegesippus’s own time. 

Now the important matter is what this source handed down, not 
whether Hegesippus made all the inferences he might have made. Now 
his facts are the following: 1. James, the brother of the Lord, was first 
bishop of Jerusalem. Perhaps he was implied to be a cousin of the 
Lord, as we saw. 2. Simeon, the second bishop, was a cousin of the 


1 Euseb. H. E. iv 22. 

2 Jb. i 7 (Letter of Africanus to Aristides), The harmonizing of the two 
Gospel genealogies is clearly Africanus’s own work, and he used a mutilated 
form of Lc.’s list, which omitted Levi and Matthat, as did Irenaeus, Eusebius and 
Ambrose. (As these three writers used a Western text, we infer that Africanus 
also used a Western text.) The second part of the letter, about the deorécvva 
or ‘relations of the Lord’ corresponds exactly with Hegesippus’s statement that these 
relatives were made heads of churches. It is certain that Africanus calculated his 
dates for the Roman bishops from the years of reign given in the list of Hegesippus, 
the discrepancies being due to the incorrectness of Africanus’s imperial chronology 
(as I shewed in Revue Béned., Jan. 1902). I note that R. Knopf, in his recent 
work Das nachapostolische Zeitalter, p. 27, suggests that perhaps all or most of the 
Judaeo-Christian bishops of Jerusalem were deorécvvax. That some of them were 
so is certainly probable. The successor of Symeon is Justus—probably one of the 
same family. Among the twelve remaining names we find another Justus, a Joseph 
and a Jude (Euseb. iv 5). Though Lightfoot pointed out that there were once 
a larger number of Popes in a shorter space of time than is the case with these 
bishops, I cannot but agree with Harnack, Turner, Knopf, and most others, that 
this is not a list of successive ‘monarchical’ bishops. The list was doubtless 
borrowed by Eusebius from Hegesippus. 

3 Jb. ii 23. 
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Lord, and son of Clopas, uncle of the Lord. 3. Clopas was brother of 
St Joseph. 4. Jude, who had grandsons in Domitian’s time, was called 
the brother of the Lord, and was really of His race. We must now 
make the inferences which Hegesippus, so far as he is preserved by 
Eusebius, does not seem to have made. 

1. James and Jude are evidently identified with the brethren of the 
Lord (James and Joseph and Judas and Simon), and James in particular 
with the eminent petsonage in Acts and Paul. 2. Clopas is uncle of 
the Lord, the husband of Mary (John xix 25) and father of James and 
Joseph (Mk. and Mt.). 3. Simeon (or Simon), who is son of Clopas, 
is therefore the brother of James and Joseph. 4. We have, therefore, 
three of the four names as sons of Mary and Clopas, while we have 
separately James and Jude as two of the brothers. 

We consequently infer with safety that Hegesippus’s source made 
James and Jude, as well as Simeon, sons of Clopas and cousins of the 
Lord. 

Were they represented as apostles? Note that the three mentioned 
are precisely those whom we have concluded to be apostles, Joseph 
being unmentioned in the quotations from Hegesippus. This does 
not prove, but it at least suggests, that they were indeed the three 
apostles, for otherwise the omission of Joseph is an extremely remarkable 
coincidence. Thus we have gained for our elaborately argued deductions 
from the New Testament the confirmation of Palestinian tradition in the 
middle of the second century *. 

J. Cuapman. 


1 I see no reason for examining later tradition on this point, as the Fathers are 
well known to be divided. Origen followed the Gospel of Peter and the Protev. 
of James in making the ‘brethren’ sons of Joseph by a former wife; Clem. Al. 
had held the same view, Adumbr. in Iud. ed. Zahn Forsch. iii p. 83 (see his note 
PP. 95-96). Most Greek Fathers naturally followed Origen, as the Latins followed 
St Jerome. 

As to the other point, the perpetual Virginity, Prof. Mayor is obviously wrong 
in denying that it can claim continuous tradition. Besides Helvidius, Jovinian 
and Bonosus, he has only Tertullian to cite, whose many singular and absurd 
views are notorious (and his meaning is not beyond all doubt), But, says Prof. 
Mayor, ‘Origen .. . does not claim any authority for his own view, but only argues 
that it is admissible’ (Comm. in Mt. xii 55). He repeats his view Hom. 7 in Luc., 
and Frag. in Joh. ii 11, No, xxxi (ed. Preuschen, p. 506; Corder, p. 75), while in 
Tom. i in Joh. 4 (6) (Preuschen, p. 8) he has: «i ydp obdels vids Mapias ward rods 
wept abrijs 80fa{ovras “Incots where must mean ‘orthodoxly’. 
Again Prof. Mayor writes : ‘ Even Basil the Great . . . still holds the belief in the 
Virginity, not as a necessary article of faith, but merely as a pious opinion.’ Here 
the carelessness is outrageous. The author of the passage he cites (Hom. in’ s, 
Christi generationem, ii. p. 600, ed. Garner), who is not Basil at all, declares that 
Mary’s virginity post partum was not necessary to the truth of the Incarnation 
(since it was subsequent)—a very obvious statement—but that the denial of it 
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ST GREGORY OF NYSSA ON THE SINLESSNESS 
OF CHRIST. 


Amonc the problems which were bequeathed to the Church by the 
Apollinarian controversy was the question ‘How far was it possible 
for Christ to be completely man and yet be without sin?’ “Ozov réAews 
dvOpwros, éxet xai duapria was an axiom of Apollinarian teaching (‘ Ath.’ 
adv. Apoll.i 2). Human nature was so deeply tainted with sin through 
long habit and transmission, that had Christ assumed human nature, 
as we know it, He could not have been free from sin (zd. ii 8). The 
Apollinarians further insisted that this tendency to sin was to be found 
in the rational human soul, which is the seat of free-will. It is the 
thinking faculty which plans evil deeds, using the body as its instrument 
(i. i 2). And the solution which they found of the problem was the 
theory that in Christ the Logos took the place of the mutable human soul. 

How did the Church teachers, who rejected the theories of Apol- 
linarius, deal with the problem which he left behind him? The 
question has been discussed in a note by Mr Bethune-Baker in his 
Early History of Christian Doctrine (pp. 250f). He propounds the 
views of two Church teachers, (1) that of the unknown author Ps.-Atha- 
nasius adv. Apoll. ; (2) that of Gregory of Nyssa. It is with the views 
of the latter that we are here concerned. 

The problem which is stated so tersely by the author of Ps.-Atha- 
nasius adv. Apoll. is not actually dealt with in so many words by 
Gregory of Nyssa in either of his two works, the Anfirrheticus or the 
Ep. ad Theophilum. We are compelled therefore to gather our infor- 
mation from incidental references scattered up and down these and 
other writings. The difficulty is increased by the obscurity of much 
of Gregory’s language, and his habit of dealing with a subject in a few 
allusive phrases. The two most important points for our purpose in 
his presentation are: (1) his emphatic assertion of the reality and 
completeness of our Lord’s human nature ; (2) his assertion of the com- 
pleteness of the union of the divine and human natures in Christ. 
It is in connexion with these two points that the chief passages which 
are important for the discussion of the question before us were written. 

The chief value of the Antirrheticus adv. Apollinarem is its full and 
is a thing ‘to which the ears of Christ-lovers refuse to listen’, i.e. impious! 
Jerome at once hailed Helvidius as a heretic, as his friend Epiphanius did the 
* Antidicomarianitae’ of Arabia. The et Maria Virgine of the creed surely uses 
Virgo as an epithet ever due, and does not merely mean ‘from Mary as yet Virgin’. 
The explicit de:map6evos was used at Ephesus and Chalcedon, and the doctrine was 
at length defined under anathema by the Lateran Council of 649. There is no 


indication of the opposite view eve: having been tolerated in the Church at 
any time. 
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clear presentation of those points in the Gospel portrait of Christ which 
exhibit him as truly man. Gregory refers to the indications of a 
human will, human ignorance, growth in knowledge, submission to 
temptation, shrinking from death, and the sense of derelection, as 
proving that Christ underwent a true human development and shared 
in the natural feelings of humanity (see Amtirrh, 11, 14, 24, 32). 
Especially important is the language (Antirrh. 32) in which Gregory 
speaks of the contrast between the two wills, one of which shrank 
from death through human weakness, and the other endured it. 
Further than this, Gregory uses language which has been thought 
to represent the human nature assumed by Christ as fallen or sinful 
human nature. The passages are as follows :— 

(a) Antirrh. c. 26, where Gregory says that God ‘with a view to. 
the destruction of sin, was blended with human nature, like a Sun 
as it were making His dwelling in a murky cave and by His presence. 
dissipating the darkness by means of His light. For though He took 
our filth upon Himself, yet He is not Himself defiled by the pol- 
lution: but in His own self He purifies the filth’. Then follows 
a quotation of John i 5. 

This passage is not decisive. For with the assertion that God took 
on Him ‘our filth’ there is coupled the assertion that ‘He is not 
Himself defiled with the pollution: but in His own self He purifies 
the filth’. When this purification was effected, whether at the moment of 
conception, or by the practice of a life of virtue, the passage does not say. 

(6) Antirrh. c. 53. ‘In His great long-suffering He endured not 
to repel from communion with Himself our nature fallen though it 
was as the result of sin, but to receive it to Himself again.’ Here, 
too, however, we find in the context an assertion which implies that 
the human nature, when once assumed, did not continue in its fallen 
state. For Gregory says in the latter part of the same chapter ‘that 
which He Himself was He made the man whom He had blended (rév 
dvaxpa$évra) with Himself to be’, and in what follows he expounds the 
idea of a transformation of the human nature by the divine. 

(¢) Antirrh. c. 23, where he expounds the text ‘He became sin for our 
sakes’ as meaning ‘that He united with Himself the sinful soul of man’. 

(@) De Vita Moysis (Migne xliv 336), where Gregory says ‘ But the 
word of the Apostle testifies that He became sin for us, Who clothed 
Himself in our sinful nature’. 

Not one of the above passages explicitly states that the human nature 
assumed by Christ retained, subsequent to the conception of the Virgin, 
any of the disease or sinful promptings of fallen humanity. All are 
compatible with the view that he is speaking of the condition of human 
nature prior to the moment when it was assumed by Christ. Nor 
Ff2 
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have I been able to find a single passage in Gregory’s writings which 
clearly states that he regarded the humanity assumed by Christ as 
subject, subsequent to His birth, to the consequences of the Fall. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to such a passage is his treatment of 
the scene in Gethsemane (Antirrh. 32). He recognizes the existence 
of two wills. But the most that he will say of the human will which 
shrank from suffering is that it exhibited human weakness, and the 
conclusion which he draws from the narrative is expressed in the 
words Sexvis dri dAnbes Hv wepi abriv rd Hpérepov, THs Tov 
xowwvias Tiv diow morovpevos. He speaks again of Christ as 6 ra 
tpérepa wan oixewodpevos, but there is no word of anything further. 
The shrinking from death constituted a temptation, but there is no 
indication that this was due to the fallen condition of Christ’s nature. 
The most that Gregory will say of it is that it was a result of human 
weakness (see further below). 

On the other hand Gregory affirms in one passage of the Antirrheticus 
that Christ was sinless in both body and soul. Hence it was possible 
for the Deity to unite itself with each. And this union was a con- 
tinuous union. ‘For there is nothing which separates from contact 
with God except sin’ (Antirrh. 54). In the same chapter, after 
expounding the Virgin-birth and declaring that Christ took from the 
Virgin the substance of His humanity, he speaks of Him as ‘the truly 
new man, the first and the only One who exhibited in Himself such 
a manner of birth’. This passage is not absolutely decisive, but 
Gregory’s argument that the absence of sin from the body and soul 
of Christ made it possible for the Deity to be present in each, accords 
better with the supposition that he is thinking of inborn, as well as 
actual sin, than with the idea that he refers to the latter alone. That 
Gregory recognized such inborn sin is shown by his other writings (see 
e.g. in Psalmos p. 609, Migne). 

In three other works written within a few years probably of the 
Antirrheticus Gregory asserts with unmistakeable clearness the freedom 
of Christ’s humanity from any sinful propensities. 

(1) In the Contra Eunomium Bk. vi (Migne xlv 721) he draws a 
distinction between the natural xa6y of human nature and the sinful 
wa@y of fallen humanity. The word wdfos he maintains is used in 
two senses. ‘We give the name aos in the proper sense only to 
that which is opposed to the virtuous passionless state, and of this 
it is our belief that He who bestows salvation upon us continued 
throughout devoid, when He partook of our nature Who was “‘in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin”. Accordingly of that 
which is truly passion (2d@ovs), which is a disease of will, He did not 
partake, For Scripture says “He did no sin, neither was guile found 
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in His mouth”. But of the characteristic features of our nature, which 
by a kind of custom and abuse are called by the same name “ passions ” 
(dO), of these we confess that the Lord did partake, of birth, nourish- 
ment, growth, .. . the feeling of pain, dread of death’, and such like.’ 
(2) Very similar is his language in the Oratio Catechetica c. 16, where 
he denies that in the sense of 7d rpoaipécews dardépevov Kal mpos 
xaxiay Grd Gperns petaotpépov can be attributed to Christ. Christ was 
free from ‘% mpds xaxiay trav {ovrwv dpyy, which is an ailment (éppo- 
ornpa) of our nature’. At the same time he affirms that Christ passed 


through all the stages of human nature. Similarly in c. 28 of the same: 


treatise he declares that a human birth was no dishonour to Deity, 
for it involved no participation in evil. The Divine is separate from 
evil only, dvous 5? xaxia odx gor. Significant too is his remark in c. 27 


that ‘when human life had been defiled by sin in its beginning and 


end and in all that intervenes between, it was necessary that the cleans- 
ing power should pass through all, and should not heal one part by 
its purification and leave the other unhealed’. Hence Gregory argues 
that a human birth was necessary. This passage seems to indicate 
that the work of cleansing human nature began with the birth. 

(3) In the Epistle to Eustathia, written probably a few years before 
the Oratio Catechetica, Gregory affirms quite clearly that the freedom 
from sinful tendencies dated from the very moment of the conception. 
‘For this reason Scripture records unabashed concerning Him all the 
characteristics of our nature, eating, drinking, sleep, weariness, nurture, 
increase in bodily stature, growth,—all that characterizes human nature, 
except the sinful. tendency xa@’ duaptiay dpyjjs). For sin is a mis~ 
carriage, not a property of human nature. . . . Therefore He who trans- 
formed (peracroxeusoras) Our nature into His divine power, preserved 
it in Himself secure from disability (drnpov) and disease, not admitting 
in Himself the disability (2jpwow) arising from sin in the will. ... And 
this in Him we regard not in connexion with any interval of time, but 
immediately the man in Mary, in whom wisdom built her own house, 
.. - along with the coming upon her of the Holy Ghost, and the over- 
shadowing of the power of the Most High, became what that over- 
shadowing power in its own nature was’ (Z/. ad Eustath. Migne 1020, 
1021). 

There are, so far as I have been able to discover, no passages in 
Gregory’s writings which are equally explicit in affirming the con- 
tinuance of any sinful taint in the human nature assumed by Christ. 


1 This expression (SetA‘ay mpds Odvarov) throws light upon Gregory’s meaning in 
the passage quoted above (Antirrh. 32) about the temptation of Christ in Geth- 
semane. The human weakness (or 7400s) was a source of temptation, but it was” 
not in itself a sinful a0os, 
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The passages which have been already quoted in favour of the latter 
supposition are, as we have seen, inconclusive, and may be interpreted 
in a way which does not expose Gregory to the charge of exhibiting 
two inconsistent lines of thought upon the subject. Christ assumed 
our sinful human nature, but from the very moment of its assumption 
the union of the divine nature with it cleansed it from its sinful pro- 
pensities. Gregory’s teaching in fact appears to accord with that con- 
tained in the statement of the Council of Ancyra in 358 (Epiphanius, 
Hiaer. \xxiii 8, 9). Christ shared all the ré6y of human nature which 
are the occasion of sin, but He did not as the result of them experience 
any sinful movement ?. 

We may now briefly summarize the results of this discussion. 

(1) When Gregory speaks of Christ as ‘clothing Himself with our 
sinful human nature’, or as ‘taking upon Himself our filth’ (cf. Or. 
Cat. 14 AvOpw dvOpwrivys picews he is most 
probably thinking of the condition of human nature previous to the 
moment when He assumed it from the substance of the Virgin. 

(2) There appear to be no passages in which Gregory explicitly 
teaches that subsequent to the conception of the Virgin the human 
nature taken from her retained its propensity to sin, while, on the other 
hand, there are clear indications in Gregory’s other doctrinal writings 
that he regarded the nature so taken as preserved from sinful taint. 

(3) The language of the Zfistle to Eustathia, which speaks of a 
‘transformation’ (weracrorxeiwors) of the human nature into the divine 
power, taken in conjunction with the assertion in the same context 
of the freedom of Christ’s humanity from the disability and disease 
of sin, seems to shew that Gregory regarded the freedom of Christ 
from sinful rdé@y to be due to the union with the divine nature, which at 
the very moment of conception cleansed the human nature united with it. 

Two further questions arise out of Gregory’s treatment of the matter : 

I. Does his denial of the existence of any sinful taint in the humanity 
of Christ destroy the reality of Christ’s assumption of a nature like ours? 

Gregory’s language enables us to see how he would have dealt with 
this objection. 

(a) Christ’s humanity is ‘consubstantial’ with ours because it was 
assumed from the substance of the Virgin. Again and again he 
maintains this position, while accusing the Apollinarians of teaching 
docetism (see Antirrh. 23, 25, 32, 33)- 

(4) Sin is no true part of human nature, any more than disease is. 


' The words of the statement of the Council of Ancyra are as follows : dyowpar: 
dyaprias yevdpevov év Tois Tois alrios év dpaprias, 
neivns papev wal eal ph yevécOa BE ev THs capKds dpaprias 
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Both are unnatural accretions (Z/. ad Eustathiam pp. 1020, 1021, 
Migne). Christ is really man, even though free from the disease of sin. 

(c) If it had been contended that the absence of any taint of sin 
from the humanity of Christ destroys the force of His example, 
Gregory’s answer would probably have been as follows: (1) The pos- 
sibility of temptation in the case of Christ still remained, even though 
in Him there was no taint of inherited sin. For the existence in Him 
of real human wdé6) was an occasion of such temptation; e.g. the 
shrinking from death in Gethsemane. In Christ’s prayer ‘Not My 
will, but Thine be done’ there is a reference on the one hand to the 
human will, which shrank from suffering, and, on the other hand, to 
the will of the Father, which is also the will of the Son, because of the 
community of nature between them. It was this latter which enabled 
Christ to endure the Passion (Antirrh. 32, see above). This presenta- 
tion shews at any rate that Gregory acknowledged the reality and 
force of temptation in the humanity of Christ’. (2) The benefits of the 
union effected by the Incarnation between the divine and the human 
natures in the case of Christ extend to all humanity. Christ ‘infused 
Himself into our perishable nature, that by communion with Deity 
mankind might at the same time be deified’ (Or. Cat. 37). By reason 
of the continuity and unity of the race the whole of mankind shares 
in the redemptive acts of Christ, just as the whole body shares in the 
sensation of one of its members (74. 32). Thus he regards the Sacra 
ments as ‘an extension’ of the Incarnation (7. 37). 


' It is interesting to compare Gregory’s treatment with that of the foremost of 
the Antiochene teachers, Theodore of Mopsuestia. Theodore maintained the 
sinlessness of Christ, but as he rejected all idea of inherited sin, this meant for him 
that Christ was preserved from all actual sin by His inseparable union with the 
Logos from the moment of conception. Theodore’s conception of human nature, 
moreover, led him to approach the problem which has been discussed in this 
article from a different standpoint from that of Gregory, though they both agree in 
asserting the reality of Christ’s example. (1) Theodore has a truer conception of 
freedom than Gregory. Freedom cannot be ready-made, therefore Christ’s human 
nature must exhibit a real moral development. (2) Human nature in its original 
state is subject to passion and liable to change. Hence the human nature assumed 
by Christ was subject to the moral struggle between the higher and the lower 
impulses as well as to the suggestions of Satan. But as a result of His inseparable 
union with the Word and His unction by the Holy Spirit, Christ exhibited a hatred 
of evil which surpassed that of other men, and enabled Him to pass from stage to 
stage of virtue and overcome the inconstancy of mutable human nature (see frag- 
ments in Migne P. G. lxvi pp. 720, 977, 992, 994f). The difference between Theo- 
dore’s presentation and that of Gregory is the fundamental difference between their 
conceptions of sin. Theodore is an ‘ evolutionist’, Gregory approaches to the 
Augustinian doctrine of original sin. But in spite of this difference both agree in 
recognizing that the natural weaknesses (467) of man, apart from sin, expose him 
to the possibility of temptation. 
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II. A second question which arises out of Gregory’s treatment is 
‘ How does his representation of the reality and completeness of Christ's 
humanity accord with the almost Eutychian tendency of his thought, 
which leads him to teach a transformation of the human nature into 
the divine?’ This latter tendency is very pronounced in Gregory’s 
doctrinal treatises, and nowhere is it more so than in the Antirrheticus, 
where it is found side by side with language which asserts the reality 
of Christ’s human experiences. It is in fact a characteristic feature 
of Gregory’s teaching on the Incarnation that he emphasizes the 
exaltation of human nature by reason of its union with the divine 
nature. (For passages in which he asserts the transformation of human 
nature see Antirrh. cc. 25, 42, 53, 55; Zp. ad Theophilum p. 1276 
(Migne) ; c. Zunom. v, pp. 697, 706, 708 (Migne); Zp. ad Eustathiam 
p. 1021 (Migne).) 

He speaks not only of the flesh, but of the human nature, as being 
absorbed in the divine nature, like a drop of vinegar in the ocean, 
and as no longer retaining its own properties. In Antirrh. 42, 53, 57 
he is referring to the condition of Christ’s glorified body after the 
Ascension, but in one of these passages (Antirrh. 53) as also in 
c. Eunomium Bk. vi, p. 697 he goes so far as to declare that after the 
Ascension Christ is no longer man, but God. In the Zf. ad Theo- 
philum, he speaks of the human nature in the same terms. In the 
last of these passages he is dealing with the difficult question of the 
unity of the Person of Christ, which was forced upon him by the charge 
of teaching two Christs. He attempts to solve it by maintaining that 
the unity of the two natures was only finally completed when the 
work of redemption was over and the human nature had become 
absorbed in the divine. 

It will be seen that the point of time to which Gregory refers this 
complete transformation of the human nature of Christ is the Ascen- 
sion. His presentation does not really conflict with his view of the 
natural human development of Christ from infancy to the Cross. 
Although Gregory does say that ‘immediately the man in Mary... 
along with the coming upon her of the Holy Ghost, and the over- 
shadowing of the power of the Most High, became what that over- 
shadowing Power in its own nature was’ (Zp. ad Eustath. 1021), he 
does not teach in that passage any such complete transformation as 
is implied in the passages quoted above. His purpose, as the context 
shews, is to explain how it was that Christ’s human nature was free 
from the disability arising from sin. 

Gregory’s Christology is in many respects crude and tentative, and 
differs widely from that which subsequently prevailed in the Church. 
As has been said above, his dominant conception of the Incarnation 
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is the exaltation of human nature by union with the divine. But there 
is no reason to suspect him of a docetic view of our Lord’s humanity, 
or to doubt the sincerity with which he emphasized the Gospel portrait 
of Christ, and maintained the reality of His human development, and 
His participation in the experiences of human nature. 

This is perhaps his most valuable contribution to the Christology 
of the Church, and it marks a point of contact between him and 
another great teacher of the Eastern Church, Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


J. H. SRaw_ey. 


THE ‘NICENE’ CREED IN THE SYRIAC PSALTER. 


MSS quoted :— 

C = Brit. Mus. Add. 17110 (supplementary hand of Cent. ix or x). 
D= , w 9 14436 (Cent. viii or ix). 
» _ 17109 (873-4 A.D.) (E™s Cent. xii ?). 
F Florence Laurent. Orient. 58 (Cent. ix, probably). 
Brit. Mus. Add. 14433 (Cent. x). 

» 27125 (Cent. ix or x). 

* » 17112 (Cent. x or xi). 

» 17268 (Cent. xii). 

y» 26552 (Cent. xiv). 

Camb. Univ. Gg. 6. 30 (probably Cent. xvi). 


L = Brit. Mus. Add. 17219 (Nestorian of Cent. xiii). 

m = Camb. Univ. Oo. 1. 22 (Nestorian of Cent. xvi or xvii). 

Cm ~» » Add. 1966 (Chaldean, 1826 a.p.). 

The Syriac Psalter contains, besides the Psalms, certain Canticles 
and ‘the Creed’. This is usually true, whether the MSS are early or 
late, Nestorian or Jacobite; if the MS is complete, the Creed will 
hardly ever be absent. Further, this Creed is attributed in the majority 
of MSS, in headings of varying form, to the Nicene Council. But a 
single glance suffices to shew that this attribution is a mistake. In the 
first place the text given in the Jacobite authorities differs from that 
given in the Nestorian, and both cannot be Nicene. Secondly, both 
are found on comparison to differ from the ‘enlarged Nicene’, and 
still more from the original Creed of the 318. Thirdly, there is reason 
for supposing that the earlier headings of the Jacobite and the Nes- 
torian forms were respectively, ‘The Faith of the Holy Fathers’, and 
‘The Faith of the Church’, and that the reference to the Nicene 
Council was introduced at a later time. 

The two forms of the Psalter-Creed are plainly worthy of study, both 
in relation to one another and in relation to the history of the Creed 
in the Eastern Church. They are accordingly printed here in parallel 
columns with their various readings. 
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Nestorian (CHALDEAN) Form 


The Faith 


of the Church 
which was made 


by the 318 Fathers 


who were gathered 
together in Nicaea 
the City. 


We believe 
in one God 

the Father the All- 
ruler 


the Maker 
of all things visible 
and invisible 


And in one Lord 
Jesus Christ 


The right Faith m 
Pr Another [Song] 
of the Mysteries c 


Omit of the Church c 


which was set forth 


by our Fathers the 
318 bishops m 
Add the bishops’ c 


Add of Bithynia 
in the time of Con- 
stantine the vic- 
torious king. And 
the cause of their 
assembling was on 
account of Arius 
the wicked and 
accursed. 

Add And it is said 
at the time of the 
Mysteries. And it 
was appointed to 
be said at this time 
by Joseph! who 
was deposed from 
the Patriarchate. 


of allthingsvisible 
invisible 
And in one Lord 


Jesus Christ 
the only-begotten 


(he ) 


1 The name is partly erased. 
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Jacosite Form 
(CDEFJQgaie 
The Faith 
or) 


Omit The Faith 
The Confession 
F 
The Homologia 
The Confession 
(Jhasspass) 


Add True and Or- 
thodox F 


of the 318HolyFa- 
thers DFJQ3 
€ omit Holy] 

dd who were 


I believe 8 
in onetrueGod_ € 


| 
| of the Holy Fa- 
thers. Cc E avid 
| 
| 
in Nicaea ge 
j Add inthe days of 
Constantine the 
| victorious king. € 
| c 
m 
in one God 
the Father theAll- 
ruler (S89 
(Cf. Cassian, crea- | the Maker 
r torem omnium visi- of Heaven and 
j bilium et invisibi- Earth and 
a 
( | 
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Nestorian (CHALDEAN) Form 


[Lcm 
theSon(os>) of God 
the Only-begotten 


the firstborn of all 
creatures 


Who of His Father 

was begotten 

before all worlds 

and was not made 


Very Gop or VERY 
Gop 3 


THE SON OF THE NA- 
ture oF His FatHEer 


BY WHOSE HANDS 


THE WORLDS WERE 


AND EVERYTHING 


(peo So) was 
created 


Wuoror usmenand 
for our salvation 


the Spirit of Holiness 


and became man 


and was conceived 
AND WAS BORN OF 
Mary THE ViRGIN 


(Greek, rijsdyias 


[dec] wap8évov) 


Jacosire Form 


(CDEFJQgade 
the Son(J¢>) of God 


Who of the Father 
was begotten 


before all worlds 


ery of Very 
God 


begotten and not 
made 

the Son of the na- 
ture of His Father 


by whose hand 
(oreo?) 
everything was 
(So Joo) 


Who forusmen and 
for our salvation 

came down from 
heaven 

and was incarnate 
(paatic) of 

the Spirit of Holi- 
ness(ha7a.09 

and of Mary the 
Virgin 


and became man 


Joorc) 


(and"equalinousia 
to His Father gie 

[and] equal in the 
ousia of His Father 


Jano 


vocal) E™q 


pre So(jorSo) 


From our salva- 


tion a ts defective 


the Holy Spirit 
Add the Motherof 
God ge 
Add ‘So preached 
Theophilus, Atha- 
nasius, and the 
Holy Mar Severus’ 


(oto? hacer 
90), 
Bo 


wi) 
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Nestorian (CHALDEAN) Form 


(Lem 
and suffered AND was 


crucirizp 


IN THE DAYS OF Pon- 
trus PiLaTe 
and was buried 


and sat on the right 
hand of His Father 

and again He is 
about to come 


tojudge thedeadand 
the quick 


And in one Spirit of 
Holiness 
the Spirit of Truth 


the Spirit which 
quickeneth us 


~~ 
oly and 


Apostolic Catholic 


We confess 


one (J_a>) baptism 


Jaconrre Form 


(CDEFJQgd« 


and sat on the right 
hand of His Father 

and again He com- 
eth 


in His glory CFJ 


to judge the quick 
and the dead 


Whose 
in one 
of Holiness “= 


Who Lord, 
Quickener of All 
(So? 


WhofromtheFather 


proceedeth 
and withthe Father 
and with the Son 


FJgs 


Omit and died D™*F 


according as He 
willed(}>,? )gde 


inGlory DEQ3.«; 
non liq g 


Add Holy 
Catholic Apostolic 
Add and Glorious 
CEJQ 
(D defective 
from this point) 


that baptism is one ge 


| 
(Greek, ém? Movriov in the days of Pon- 
ThAdrov) tius Pilate 
Pr, and died c| and suffered and | 
died and was buried 
and rose thethird day rose the third 
according as it is| (Cassian, secun- a as it is 
and ascended to and ascended to 
Heaven Heaven 
(Cassian omit) 
veniet) 
| 
| 
vivos et mortuos, 
Et reliqua) 
And in one Holy 
WhofromtheFather | Add and the Son | 
| 
glorified and 
Quickener mc 
a Who spake by the 
Prophets and by 
the Apostles 
| 
Apostolic Catholic 
We confess 
one (Jess) baptism 


Nestorian (CHALDEAN) Form 


{Lem 
unto remission of sins 


and the resurrection 
(Jxa.a>0) of our 
bodies 
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Jacosite Form 
[(CEFJQgie 
unto remission of 


sins 
and we look for 
the resurrection 


| fromthedead (qx? 


and the life (mao) and for the new life 


which is for ever. of the world in the world 


Amen. 


The Nestorian Form was published in Syriac by Caspari in his 
Quellen i 113 ff (Christiania 1866) under the title Das Zaufbekenntniss 
der Nestorianer from a Munich MS of the Psalter, ‘Orient. 147’. The 
heading of the Creed in Caspari’s MS runs: ‘The Faith of the 318 
Fathers the Bishops, who were assembled in Nicaea the city of 
Bithynia, in the time of Constantine the victorious king. The cause 
of their assembling was on account of Arius the wicked.’ 

The same Form (without any heading) appears as the liturgical 
Creed in the Nestorian Ziturgia Sanctorum Apostolorum Adaei et 
Maris, published at Urmi in 1890 by the Missionaries of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The only variation worthy of mention is the 
fuller ending in the Urmi edition, for ever and ever. Amen. The 
Psalters give only, for ever. A translation into English is given in 
F. E. Brightman’s Liturgies pp. 270-271. Cf. Hort Two Dissertations 
pp. 128 ff; Kattenbusch Afost. Symbol i 246-247. 

Now since this Creed is neither the original nor the ‘enlarged’ 
Nicene, what is it? Caspari (did. pp. 125 ff) has compared the Nes- 
torian Creed with the Antiochene, and shewn that the former contains 
Antiochene elements. The likeness is certainly striking ; the portion 
of the Nestorian Creed printed above in small capitals corresponds 
as to order and contents and wording with the surviving Greek frag- 
ment of the Antiochene Creed, and several other clauses correspond 
with the Latin translation of the same Creed given by John Cassian 
in his work against Nestorius (Hahn Bibliothek der Symbole 141-143 
3rd ed.). The Creed of the Nestorian Psalter, unlike that of the Jacobite 
Psalter, has very few points of likeness with the ‘enlarged’ Nicene’. 

1 The Syriac version of the ‘enlarged’ Nicene was published by B. H. Cowper 
in 1857 from Brit. Mus. Add. 14528 (501 a.p.), and by Caspari in 1866 from Brit. 
Mus. Add. 12156 (562 a.p.). Cowper's MS omits the clause Light of Light and 
also the words from heaven after came down, The two MSS also use different 
synonyms in rendering 
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The following table of difference illustrates the relative isolation of 


the Nestorian Form. 


TABLE I. 


Text of the ‘enlarged’ Nicene 
and of the Jacobite Psalter. 
1. Maker [of heaven and earth] 
2. Only-begotten without addition 


3. Light of Light 
4. by whose hand everything was 
(John i 3, Pesh.) 


5. incarnate of the Spirit of Holi- 


ness [and of Mary the Virgin] 
6. No clause 


7. was crucified, a\J,), the term 
always used in the Harkl. 


8. and again He cometh in glory 
(v. 2. in His glory) to judge the 
quick and the dead 

9. Whose kingdom hath no end 

10. The Spirit of Holiness with- 
out addition 

11. who (and) with the Father and 
[with] the Son is worshipped 
and glorified 

12, The resurrection of (from) the 
dead 

13. The [new] life of the world to 
come. 


Text of the Nestorian Psalter. 


omit bracketed words 
add the first-born of all creatures 
(Col. i 15, Pesh. of Harkl.) 
omit 
by whose hands the worlds were 
prepared (cf Heb. xi 3, Pesh.), 
and every thing was created 
omit bracketed words in 
this place 
and was conceived (ehalle, Luke 
ii 21, Pesh.), and was born of 
Mary the Virgin 
was crucified @09)/, the term which 
preponderates in the Pesh. and in 
Pr suffered and 
and again He is about to come to 
judge the dead and the quick 


omit 
add the Spirit of Truth (John xv 
26, Pesh. Harkl. and Syrsim) 
omit 
the resurrection of our bodies 


the life for ever (John iii 16, Pesh.) 


But side by side with these variations between the two Forms ot 
Creed preserved in the Syriac Psalter, there are a few striking points 
of agreement between the two Psalter texts against the text of the 


‘enlarged’ Nicene. 


TABLE II. 


‘Enlarged’ Nicene. 


Psalter, Jacobite and Nestorian. 


1. Son of the being (JLo? ") of | Son of the nature (lao) of His 


the Father 


Father. 


* Cf Hed. i 3 (Pesh.), rs 
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2. and was made man | and became man 
as the Scriptures say (gessol? as it is written yl ) 


4. The Holy Spirit (hese fod) | One Spirit of Holiness (hwod go 


The agreement of the Jacobite and Nestorian Forms in the first two 
points is all the more striking, since neither |u.o ‘nature’, nor Jooo 
lass> ‘and became man’, is found in the Peshitta. The former, 
in its theological application, is found in Ephraim, e.g. De Domino 
Nostro § 2 (ed. Lamy i 150), ‘He was born of Deity in accordance 
with His nature, and of humanity contrary to His nature’. For the 
second phrase the Peshitta uses Joo J;aa> ‘became flesh’, John i 14. 
The phrase used in the Psalter Creed seems to be modelled on this. The 
third phrase a.ho? y? ‘as it is written’, on the contrary, comes straight 
from the Peshitta rendering of 1 Cor. xv 4, where the Harkleian gives 
‘according to the Scriptures’. The fourth expression 
Jayaoy ‘Spirit of Holiness’, again comes from the Peshitta; the ‘en- 
larged’ Nicene on the contrary agrees with the Harkleian, ‘ Holy Spirit’. 
The origin of the gx (‘One’) prefixed is perhaps to be sought in Creeds 
earlier than the Nicene. The Creed offered by Eusebius of Caesarea 
to the Nicene Council has éy wvedpa d&ywv, and the Creed of Cyril of 
Jerusalem reads dyvov rvedpa. 

Whether the points of agreement between the two Creeds of the 
Syriac Psalter point back to a common ancestor cannot perhaps be 
decided. Perhaps it is enough for the present to trace the Nestorian 
Creed to Antioch, and the Jacobite, through the ‘enlarged’ Nicene, 
to Jerusalem. But two characteristics of the Nestorian Form deserve 
notice. The first is its lack of arrangement in its statement of the 
Incarnation. The Antiochene basis follows a logical order, but the 
additional clauses have the effect of duplicating the statement, and 
disturbing the sequence. The other characteristic of the Nestorian 
Form is its close adherence to the language of the Peshitta. Under 
this head I have reckoned the use of @091/ for ‘ was crucified ’, while 
the Jacobite Creed has e@\J,/. It is true that the use of the root 
2%, for cravpoty is found in the Peshitta; see Luke xxiii 39 (= Old 
Syriac), xxiv 7 (= Old Syriac); John xix 6 (@o) also in the same 
verse); 15; Gal. iii 1; [Apoc. xi 8, also in Gwynn’s Version]. The 
verb is used also in Addai (in the Protonice narrative which is perhaps 
an interpolation), in Aphrahat, and in Ephraim. In the Harkleian 
version, as far as I can discover, it is used invariably. On the other 
hand, @s) greatly predominates in the Peshitta, and (cf. Prof. Burkitt, 
Evangelion vol. ii p. 305) in Syrsi™ also. It predominates also in 
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Addai, occurring at least thirteen times, together with \a.oy ‘cross’ 
(sixteen times), and \Sao} ‘crucifiers’ (three times). It occurs in 
Aphrahat, and if we may judge from the Sermo de Domino Nostro’ it 
predominates with its derivatives in Ephraim. The Nestorian form 
of the Creed thus keeps the mote usual term @op){o for ‘was crucified’, 
while the Jacobite form chooses the rarer form @\J,{o in company 
with the Harkleian Version and the Syriac translation of the ‘enlarged’ 
Nicene. 


Two variations of reading ate worthy of notice in the Nestorian 
Creed. The oldest MS (thirteenth century) reads, Zhe Spirit our 
Quickener (or our Saviour, the same word as in 1 Tim. i 1, Pesh.). 
This reading is perhaps correct, for it is parallel with the established 
reading our bodies, in a later clause. The two later MSS read the 
Quickener in agreement with the ‘enlarged’ Nicene. 

The other variation touches a great controversy. The Chaldean 
MS ‘c’ gives the Western addition. et Filio to the article of the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit. It shews no other trace of Latin influence. 
The truly Nestorian Malabar MS ‘m’ fell, it appears, in quite modern 
times into Western hands. A recent correction between the lines marks 
the same addition of e¢ Filio. 


It has been shewn already that the Creed of the Jacobite Psalter 
agrees very closely with the Syriac version of the ‘enlarged’ Nicene. 
It differs chiefly in points of translation and in a few small additions, 
These last are as follows :—({1) and died (not in all MSS) after 
suffered; (2) One before Spirit of Holiness; (3) and by the apostles 
after prophets ; (4) new life for Life in the last clause. The remaining 
differences are only differences of translation. 

These differences, however, as far as they go, suggest that the Psalter 
Text is probably as a whole earlier in date than the Syriac version 
of the ‘enlarged’ Nicene. The hesis Joo for évavOpwrjravra, a phrase 
based in form on John i 14, is surely older than the more technical 
of the ‘Nicene’. Certainly for 7d 
is earlier than the hes Jw0d in which the feminine substantive is 
construed with a masculine adjective. This latter term is usually or 
always employed in the Harkleian. In the Peshitta (Old Testament 
and New Testament) I know of two instances only of its occurrence, 
both doubtful. It is the common reading in Ps. li 13, but the true 
reading there has the feminine adjective JKa.,o. Similarly in Eph. 
iv 30 )Kxes,o is read in Brit. Mus. Add. 14480, a sixth-century MS 
of the Pauline Epistles. Both these passages are cited with the 


1 Lamy, vol. i 145 ff. 
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feminine adjective by Aphrahat. The phrase Jxe.-© Lo occurs, more- 
over, in the Old Syriac Gospels (Syrsi¥) in Mark xiii 11 ; Luke ii 25, 
26; John xx 22; and Prof. Burkitt cites it in Zvangelion i 172 from 
a sixth-century MS of the Acts of Thomas. But the phrase Lod 
la.-©, with the masculine adjective, is almost certainly later than the 
phrase kayac? |wod which prevails not only in the Peshijta, but also 
in the Old Syriac Gospels, in Aphrahat and in Addai’, 

The later history of the text of the Jacobite Form of the Psalter 
Creed is illustrated by the various readings given above. There was 
a tendency to make it more definite by alterations and additions. 
The Greek word otcia is introduced in five MSS in a transliterated 
form to help to translate époovc1wv. Two MSS introduce, and one 
defends, the epithet Mother of God*, the very watchword against the 
Nestorians. Three MSS at the end of the description of the oixovoyia 
of the Incarnation boldly substitute the note as he willed for the 
time-honoured appeal according as it is written, the former being a 
characteristic Monophysite watchword*. Three MSS assimilate the 
language of the Jacobite Creed to the ‘enlarged’ Nicene by reading 
haseo hwod, the Holy Spirit (with the adjective in the masculine) for 
havacy Los she Spirit of Holiness (a feminine, though often treated 
as masculine in the Peshitta)*. Lastly, four of the earlier MSS add 
(in the definite form) St Paul’s epithet lumase tviofov, glorious (Eph. 
v 27), to the description of the Church. The Jacobite, unlike the 
Nestorian, dealt somewhat freely with the text of his Creed. 


W. Emery BARNES, 


THE MAGNIFICAT IN NICETA OF REMESIANA 
AND CYRIL OF JERUSALEM. 


NIcETA witnesses to the traditions of the old Latin Church of the 
Danube when in his treatise de Psa/modiae Bono he ascribes the Mag- 
nificat to Elisabeth : ‘ Nec Elisabeth, diu sterilis, edito de repromissione 
filio Deum de ipsa anima magnificare cessavit’ c. 9, ‘Cum Elisabeth 
Dominum anima nostra magnificat’ c. 11. Mr Burkitt has stated that 
‘the reading i is already well known to textual critics, being found in a, 4, /, 
and also in Irenaeus 235’*°. The reading in the Codex Vercellensis, 


1 The only form besides kus0$ used absolutely which I have noticed in Ephraim 
70D 

* Also in the Creed of the Jacobite Liturgy published by Brightman (p. 82). 

* The Creed of Severus of Antioch (Brit, Mus. Add. 17109, fol. 147 a) confesses, 
‘He died for sinners according as He willed and because He willed’. 

* Feminine, Acts x 44; xi 15; Heb. iii 7. 

5 Burn Niceta p. cliii. 
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a is ‘et ait Elisabet’, in the Codex Veronensis, 4 ‘et ait Elisabel’. 
Bianchini’s note in his edition of these versions’: ‘ Porro Elisabeth 
dandi non nominandi casus est’ cannot stand against the evidence of 
Niceta and Irenaeus. 

The reading of Niceta seems to be supported by Cyril of Jerusalem. 
In his Catechetical Lectures he first speaks of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the Incarnation: rotro rd rvetpa rd 7d éxi 
tiv d&ylay Mapiay*. He then passes on to the prophetic testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit in the persons of Elisabeth, Zacharias, and 
Simeon: rodro rvedpa rH od yap 
pévov mapbévovs oldey yrupiea Kal xara vopov 
yapos. mvedparos ayiov EXwdBer, xai Kai 
Kady Sovdls trod Kai por Tove, iva Eby 
mpos paprnp Tot Kupiov pov. eyaxdpile yap éavriy Ber. tovrov 
Tod dylov mvetparos mAnobeis Zayapias 6 trot “Iwdvvov émpo- 
Aéywv Sowv te mpdgevds 5 Movoyevys, 
mpddpopos Barricparos "Iwdvvys éxeivov. rovrov rod dyiov 
mvetparos Kal Svpeov Sixasos, py Odvarov mplv 
idy tov xpurrov Kupiov*. Elisabeth is SovAis, the handmaid of 
the Lord, the dovAy of the Magnificat (Lk. i 48), and thus distinct from 
}) payrTnp Tod Kvpiov pov. It is Elisabeth also who accounts herself blessed 
(Lk. i 48). The collocation of the phrases : érAnoOn rvedparos dyiov . . . 
éxpodyrevcey ...% Kady Sovdris... guaxdpite . seems to imply 
that the whole passage (Lk. i 42-56) including the Magnificat was 
understood by Cyril of Elisabeth. Cyril passes at once to the case 
of Zacharias: rovrov rod dyiov rvevpatos Kai Zayapias tov 
yevis, Kai Gre mpddpopos Barricparos éxeivov. Cyril uses 
almost the very phrase in which St Luke introduces the Benedictus, 
and gives a summary of the Canticle. The words rovrov . . . rAnoOeis 
. . . €rpopyrevoe compared with those used above of Elisabeth imply 
that in each case the Canticle is referred to as the illustration of the 
prophetic testimony of the Holy Spirit. Cyril then passes to the case 
of Simeon—‘Yzé tovrov rod dyiov mveipatos Kai Svpeov 
Sixatos, Odvarov mpiv Kupiov*. In this case 
the Nunc Dimittis is not so clearly referred to, but the collocation of 
the three cases of Elisabeth, Zacharias, and Simeon implies that Cyril 
has in his mind the testimony of the Holy Spirit in the three Canticles, 
and that he attributes them severally to Elisabeth, Zacharias, and 
Simeon. He has St Luke before him and follows his order, and he 
does not speak of any prophetic utterance (érpogpyrevee) of Mary. 

1 Bianchini Evang. Quad. vol. i, pt. ii, p. xiii, * Cyr. Hier. Cat. xvii 6. 

3 ib. xvii 7. * sb, xvii 7. 
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' The passage is of importance in itself. Still more significant is 
Touttée’s note in the Benedictine edition, shewing the attempts made to 
accommodate the original text to the later ascription of the Magnificat 
to the Blessed Virgin. The note is on the word éavrijs in the sentence 
xai Kady SovAls zrepi rod éavrijs xvpiov: ‘ Vocem hanc cod. Coisl. 
nobis subministravit. Post, loco éuaxdple yap éavrjy, legitur in cod. 
Coisl. guaxdpley beatam illam (Domini matrem) praedicavit 
(Elizabetha) nempe his verbis Luc. i 45 iuxta Vulgatam: Beata es 
quae credidisti, Eodem modo legit Grodecius, nisi quod ybAdynoe, 
benedixit, pro éuaxdéptev, in suo codice videtur habuisse, ac revera 
benedixit his verbis v. 42: Benedicta tu in mulieribus etc. Cod. 
Ottob. habet éuaxdpile yap airyv. Si legeretur airy pro éavryv, eadem 
esset ac textus scripturae.’? Cod. Coisl. has evidently introduced the 
word éavrjs, and altered the last sentence to airjy, to give the words to 
the Blessed Virgin. 

Niceta and Cyril agree in ascribing the Magnificat to Elisabeth. 
Niceta is not here dependent on Cyril, for in the words ‘Cum Elisabeth 
Dominum anima nostra magnificat’, he appears to speak as the repre- 
sentative of his own people, and to point to the common use of the 
Church. 

Is there any traditional connexion between the Church of Jerusalem 
and the Latin Church of the Danube which will explain the affinity 
between the reading of Cyril and the reading of Niceta? The traditions 
of Jerusalem scarcely go higher than the forty years’ episcopate of 
Alexander of Cappadocia in the first half of the third century. There 
is no continuity in the earlier traditions. Alexander, the friend of 
Firmilian, the patron of Origen, was the reorganizer of the Church 
of Jerusalem. He brought with him his Creed, which was traceable 
in a MS seen by Victorinus of Pettau in the Library at Jerusalem ?. 
He was the founder of the Library. In matters of discipline he refers 
to the custom of the Churches of Asia. He was of such high standing 
in Cappadocia before he was called to the Church of Jerusalem, that 
in 211, on the death of Serapion of Antioch, he wrote and congratulated 
the Church of Antioch on the appointment of Asclepiades, and testified 
that the new bishop was qualified for the work in regard to the true 
faith. Alexander is an important link between the Church of Jerusalem 
and the Church of Cappadocia. And it was to Cappadocia that the 
Church of the Danube owed her earliest traditions. Captives from 
Cappadocia in the third century were among the first Christian mis- 
sionaries on the Danube. Ulphilas was himself descended from one 
of these Cappadocian captives. The great road from East to West 

1 Op. Cyr. Hier. ed. Ben. ad loc. 
2 Liber de Computo, Murat. Anecd. iii p. 207. 
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through Bithynia and Thrace kept the Church of Dacia and Moesia 
and Illyricum in touch with the Church of Cappadocia. The corre- 
spondence of St Basil with Ascholius of Thessalonica and Valerianus 
of Aquileia is witness to the sympathy and intercourse between the 
two Churches. 

Is it not possible that the common source of the reading ‘ Elisabeth’ 
is to be traced to the Church of Cappadocia in the early years of the 
third century? May it not be that the reading belonged to a Codex 
of the ‘Western’ type in use in Cappadocia and Antioch, and that it 
is to such a Codex that Origen refers when he says ‘Non enim igno- 
ramus quod secundum alios codices et haec verba Elizabet vatici- 
natur’*, Between 232 and 235 Origen visited Firmilian at Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, and according to Palladius he found refuge in the same 
city with Juliana during some period of persecution, which can only 
be the persecution of Maximinus Thrax in 235-238. He had there- 
fore ample opportunity during his visits to Cappadocia as well as in 
his intercourse with Alexander at Jerusalem of making himself 
acquainted with the reading ‘ Elisabeth’. 

The influence of St Jerome once and for all disposed of the ascription 
of the Magnificat to Elisabeth. But how far is the interpretation of 
Is. viii 3 to be recognized as a determining factor in the Church of the 
fourth century? Jerome in his comment on the text of Isaiah ‘et 
accessi ad prophetissam, et concepit et peperit filium’ says ‘Quidam 
prophetissam sanctam Mariam interpretantur, quam prophetam fuisse 
non dubium est. Ipsa enim loquitur in Evangelio: Ecce enim amodo 
beatam me dicent omnes generationes: quoniam fecit mihi magna qui 
potens est’. The reference of St Jerome may be to the Commentary 
on Isaiah ascribed by Maran to St Basil, but held to be of doubtful 
authenticity by Bardenhewer. It is, however, a work of the period of 
the Anomoean controversy, between 360 and 370. The commentator 
Tis yvooews ‘Ioaias, obdeis dvrepel, pepvnpévos airs & 
ri ydp Meyadive pov Tov Kipiov. 

The prophecy of Elisabeth has been definitely set aside for the 
prophecy of Mary, and the words of Isaiah which follow ‘et concepit 
et peperit’ found their fulfilment in the Incarnation. If Maran be 
right, and the Commentary is to be ascribed to Basil, the reading 
‘Elisabeth’ had disappeared or had been set aside in the Cappadocian 
codices of the fourth century. 

The evidence on the whole points to the authority of the old Church 
of Cappadocia as the source of the Latin and the Jerusalem readings, 
Tertullian read ‘ Maria’: ‘ Exultat Elizabeth, Ioannes intus impulerat: 


2 Or. Hom. vii in Luc. 
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glorificat Dominum Maria, Christus intus instinxerat’* Origen read 
‘Maria’: ‘ Ante Ioannem prophetat Elizabet, ante ortum Domini Salva- 
toris prophetat Maria’*. Athanasius read ‘ Maria’: xai abri 
roxos Mapia xai decrdpOevos, eidvia év yevopevov, EXeyev "Ard Tod 
viv paxapwiot pe ai yeveai®, 

The African Latin text and the Alexandrine Greek seem to be 
united against the European Latin and the old Jerusalem text. Are not 
these independent evidences of the text before the Antiochene revision, 
a text either identical with or clearly allied to the ‘Western’ text, 
and to be sought for in the Churches of Cappadocia and Antioch in the 
third century? It was at this period that there is evidence of the closest 
intercourse between Cappadocia and Antioch and Jerusalem, witness 
to which is found not only in the authority of Alexander of Cappadocia, 
but in the position taken by Firmilian of Caesarea in the Synods of 
Antioch against Paul of Samosata. It is at this period that the old 
route to the West was superseded by the northern road from Cappa- 
docia through Bithynia to the Danube Provinces and North Italy. It 
is along this line of road, and especially in the Latin Church of the 
Danube, that affinity may be traced between East and West, and that 
Greek rites, Greek traditions, Greek formularies are to be found in 
a Latin dress. The combined witness of Niceta and Cyril of Jerusalem 
thus opens up some interesting points as to the affinity of the ‘ Euro- 
pean’ Latin, and ‘Western’ Greek texts. Does it help towards the solu- 
tion of the question of the future, Are the oldest forms of the old Latin 
and the old Syriac independent?* And in view of the literary activity 
of the Latin Church of the Danube, as witnessed by the writings of 
Victorinus of Pettau and Niceta of Remesiana, not to mention the Greek 
and Latin treatises of Photinus of Sirmium, and the testimony of Jerome 
in his Epistle to Sunnia and Fretela, is it not to this Church that the 
origin of the European Latin is to be traced? — 


1. Cyril is lecturing, not on the canticles, but on the Holy Ghost, 
and accordingly quotes from the early chapters of the Gospels the 
passages in which the Holy Ghost is mentioned, viz. Lk. i 35, 41, 67, 
ii 26,115; Mt. iii 11; Jn. i 33, &c., and there is no direct reference 
to the Magnificat at all—z2. ‘H . . dovdis (v. 1. SovAn) may be merely 
correlative to rod xvpiov pov of the words of Elizabeth as quoted.— 
3. "Epaxdper [yap] éavriv is amply satisfied by the words pou 
Tovro KTA.—4. Touttée’s note, as I understand it, expresses his supposi- 
tion that cod. Coisl. substitutes airjv for éavrjv in order to make 
éuaxdpfev refer, not to what Cyril in fact quotes por todro xri.), 
but to other words of Elizabeth which he does not quote, viz. EtAoynpévy 
ov yuvargiv or Maxapia So the Magnificat is not in 
question.—F. E. B.] 

1 Tert. de anima i 26. 2 Or. Hom. viii in Lue. 
* Ex. comm, S. Athan, in Luc. * Burkitt Encyc, Bibl. p. 4990. 
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TWO PAGES FROM THE FLEURY PALIMPSEST 
WITH SOME NEWLY DISCOVERED READINGS. 


AFTER transcribing # I set myself to endeavour to decipher among 
others the two pages of 4°“ which that eminent scholar the late Samuel 
Berger had not fully deciphered. Berger accomplished more than any 
one man could have done ; but he himself did not regard his work as 
final. By persistent study I have been able to discover some new 
readings. Both pages in the MS must be read upside down in respect 
of the superposed writing. In the few instances where I differ from 
Berger it is only after a thrice-repeated examination both of the MS 
and of photographs that I secured in Paris of the more difficult pages. 
I was happy enough in the end to decipher every word of the two pages 
appended. In Acts xiv 6 the interpolation sicut ths dixerat eis LX|XJI| 
is, I believe, peculiar to 4°“. It is doubly interesting because St Luke 
is the only one who mentions the LXX [LXXII] in his Gospel. It is 
almost certain, from considerations of space, that our MS read LXXII 
and not LXX. The use of fidelitas = wions (iii 16) and /anguidus = 
advvaros (xiv 7 and 9) are also noteworthy. The words of St Paul in 
xiv 9, ‘tibi dico in nomine ihu nostri dai fili dei’, are also read in this 
form only by 4, though both d and e have a somewhat similar text, but 
omit fili dei. 

The heading of the pages is: ACTUS APOSTOLORUM SANTORUM (sic). 
Similarly santorum occurs for sanctorum in iii 21. 

There is a striking resemblance in text between these fragments and 
the Latin Irenaeus. 


E. S. BucHANAN. 


Folio 114 ACTUS APOSTOLORUM SANTORUM 


Mu]s ut amuularet istae “ds abraham et isac et ia 
cob ds] patrum nostrorum clarificauit filium suum ihm 
xpm qujem uos quidem tradidisti ad iudicium et negastis 

ante | faciem pilati illo uolente eum dimittere “ uos auté 

sanct]um et iustum negastis- et uos petestis homicidam 
homi|nem uiuere et donari uobis * principem autem ui 
tae ujos quidem interfecistis quem ds excitauit a mor 
tuis cuiJus nos sumus testes “et supra fidelitate nominis 
eius hJunc quem uidetis et nostis confirmauit nomen 
eius et] fides dedit ei integritatem istam in cons 
pectu o]mnium uestrum “et nunc uiri fratres scimus qué 
iam no]n quidem per scientiam fecistis nequam sicut 


iii 12-23: 1. 3 corr. tradidistis; 1. 5 corr. petistis; 1.8 corr. super. 
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et princjipes uestri “uerum ds quod adnuntiauit ore 6 
nium prjofetarum passurum xpm suum et _ inplebit 
 penitea|t itaquae uos et conuertimini ad perdelenda 15 
peccata] uesta “ut tempora uobis refrigeris suprauiniat 
a facie djii et mittat uobis praeparatum ihm xpm ™ qué 
oporte]t caelos recipere usquae ad tempora dispositi 
onis om}nium quae locutus est ds = ore santorum prof 
etaruJm suorum ™moyses quidem dixit ad patres 20 
uestro|s profetam uobis excitauit dns ds de fratrib. 
uestrijs tanquam me eum uos audite per omnia quae 
cumqule locutus fuerit ad uos “omnis autem anima 


1. 16 corr. vestra and superveniant ; 1, 19 corr. sanctorum; 1. 22 corr. spsum 


Folio 117 verso 

ACTUS APOSTOLORUM SANTORUM 
Runt eos et lapidauerunt * et intellegentes ([fugerunt 
in lycaoniae ciuitates sicut ihs dixerat eis LX{XII in lys 
tra et derben et omnes confines regionis [et bene ni 
tiabant ut motum est omne genus in doctri/na eorum 
paulus autem et  barnabas commorabantu[r in lystris 
"illic fuit quidam infirmus sedens languid{us pedibus 
qui a uente matris numquam ambulauer{at habens ti 
morem *hic libenter audiuit apostolos in{cipientes 
loqui intuitus est eum et cognouerat paulu[s quoniam 
haberet fidem ut saluaretur *dixit ad eum [magna uo 
ce tibi dico in nomine ihu nostri dii fili dei sur[ge supra pe 
des tuos rectus et amuula et languidus estatim [exiliuit 
et ambulabat “et turbae cum uident quae fe{cit paulus 
adleuauerunt uocem lycaonicae dicent(es dii adsimi 
lauerunt se  hominibus et descenderun(t ad nos “et 
uocauerunt barnaban iouem populum  a{utem mer 
curium quoniam ipse erat princeps uerborum 
™E erat ante ciuitatem sacerdos iouis et tauro[s et coronas 
adduxit ante ianuas cum plebe uolens immof{lare 
* Et cum audissent paulus et barnabas ista con{sciderunt 
uestimenta sua et exilierunt clamantes ad plebem [™ et uocifera 
ntes dicebant uiri quid haec facitis nos etiam [mortales su 
mus homines similes uobis qui adnuntiant uobis d{e his uanis 


xiv 5-14: 1. 4 uét corr. ef; 1. 7 corr. ventre; 1. 8 apostolos: corr. paulum ; 1, 16 
populum : corr. paulum ; 1.18 E: corr. Et. 
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NOTES SUR VICTORIN DE PETTAU. 
Un renvoi jusqu’ici inapercpu aux "Ervropai de Théodote. 

Dans le texte qu’ont donné, en 1894, les moines du Mont-Cassin* 
du Commentaire de saint Victorin de Pettau sur |’Apocalypse revisé et 
corrigé par saint Jéréme, on lit, 4 propos des vingt-quatre vieillards du 
chapitre iv, vers. 4, le passage suivant :— 

Sunt autem libri Veteris Testamenti qui excipiuntur uiginti quattuor, quos 
in Epithonis (sic) Theodori inuenies. 

Méme chose dans I’édition antérieure, celle de Bologne 1558, repro- 
duite d’aprés Gallandi au tome v de Migne, p. 326, excepté que 14 on 
trouve une lecon évidemment meilleure : in Epitomis Theodori. 

Ce Théodore semble avoir causé assez d’embarras 4 ceux qui se sont 
occupés jusqu’a présent de ce passage. L’éditeur de 1558 a sur ce 
sujet une remarque curieuse : ‘Ces Zpitomae, dit-il, sont perdues, comme 
la plupart des autres écrits de cet auteur. Sur la personne méme de 
celui-ci, je ne saurais rien avancer de certain : car, pour l’identifier avec 
celui d’Héraclée ou celui d’Antioche, la chronologie s’y oppose.’ Dans 
le Dictionary of christ. biography vol. iv p. 1128, le Rev. H. A. Wilson 
a cru pouvoir se prononcer d’une facon plus catégorique : le Théodore 
cité A cet endroit est ‘Vhistorien ecclésiastique du régne de Justinien’*. 
Preuve de plus que le Commentaire attribué 4 Victorin a été con- 
sidérablement interpolé, et cela & une époque trés tardive. 

Il y a une autre solution beaucoup plus naturelle, 4 laquelle je 
m’étonne que personne ne semble avoir songé jusqu’ici. 

Trés souvent, dans les manuscrits, les noms Theodorus, Theodotus, 
sont pris ’un pour l’autre. Ainsi Gennade, dans son De uiris inlu- 
stribus*, appelle Théodore l’évéque bien connu Théodote d’Ancyre. 
Ainsi, un trés ancien recueil de sentences chrétiennes, commengant par 
‘ Perfectus homo est qui se ipsum cognouerit,’ est attribué dans plu- 
sieurs manuscrits 4 un certain Theodotus, dans d’autres 4 Theodorus. 
On pourrait sans peine multiplier les exemples. 

Maintenant posons-nous la question: Avons-nous, antérieurement & 
Victorin de Pettau, c’est-a-dire & an 300 environ, des Zpitomae en 
connexion avec un Théodore ou un Théodote quelconque ? 

Mais oui, sans nul doute : ce sont les "Ex rav @eoddrov . . . . érrropai, 
dont une partie au moins figure parmi ce qui nous reste des matériaux 
amassés, croit-on, par Clément d’Alexandrie, peut-€tre en vue de I’a- 
chévement de ses Stromates*. Et le passage du Commentaire sur |’Apo- 

* Dans la Bibliotheca Casinensis t. v. part. 1. Florileg. p. 7. 
? Nous possédons, en effet, quelques extraits (’ExAoyaé) de I’ Histoire Ecclésiastique 
composée par Théodore le Lecteur. Migne P. G. 86, 165-228. 

* Cap. 56. Edit. Richardson, p. 80. 

* Migne P. G. 9, 653 sqq. Cf. O. Stahlin Clemens Alexandrinus (Leipzig, 
4905) &. 1, p. xli sq. 
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calypse, qui avait paru si difficile 4 expliquer, veut simplement dire 
que ces "Emcrouai de Théodote, & l’époque ot Victorin y renvoyait ses 
lecteurs, contenaient une liste ou canon de l’Ancien Testament com- 
prenant en tout vingt-quatre livres, comme |’ ‘ Indiculum’ de Momm- 
sen’, Ajouterai-je que, trés probablement, ces Zpitomae Theodoti 
avaient déja été traduites du grec, Victorin s’adressant ici 4 des latins ? 

On dira peut-étre: L’ouvrage de Victorin ne nous étant parvenu 
qu’avec les corrections de saint Jéréme, le trait relatif aux Zpitomae peut 
fort bien avoir été inséré par ce dernier. La chose ne me parait guére 
probable, et pour deux raisons. Bien que Jéréme fasse allusion 4 ce 
nombre de vingt-quatre livres de l’A.T., symbolisé par les vingt-quatre 
vieillards de Apocalypse, il donne cela, non comme son opinion @ lui, 
mais comme celle de ‘quelques auteurs’; pour lui-méme, il préférerait 
sen tenir au chiffre vingt-deux, celui des lettres de l’alphabet hébreu’. 
Puis, s'il avait voulu invoquer une autorité en faveur du chiffre vingt- 
quatre, quelle apparence qu’il efit di remonter pour cela jusqu’a cet 
hérétique valentinien du second siécle, dont il ne souffle mot nulle part 
dans ses propres écrits ? 

Il reste donc a accepter le fait, non encore signalé jusqu’ici, que 
Pévéque martyr de Pettau a connu et cité les "Ex:royai de Théodote. 

Victorin et le Canon de Muratori. 

Il existe, on le sait, des points de rapprochement relativement nom- 
breux entre les quatre-vingt-treize petites lignes dont se compose le 
fragment ou Canon de Muratori et le peu qui nous est parvenu des 
écrits de Victorin. Des paralléles signalés par F. Hesse*, le Dr Salmon 
a conclu que l’évéque de Pettau avait eu connaissance du Mura- 
torianum*. La fin authentique du Commentaire sur l’Apocalypse, 
éditée, il y a une dizaine d’années, par le Dr J. Haussleiter®, permet 
d’ajouter au moins deux nouvelles références. Ligne 13 de la premitre 
colonne, le mot CATHOLICA est employé substantivement pour désigner 
VEglise catholique*, tout comme dans le Murator. 1. 69. A la dernitre 

1 Erwin Preuschen Analecta p. 138sq. La liste se termine par une mention 
expresse de la comparaison établie par ‘les anciens’ entre ce nombre et celui des 
vieillards de I’ Apocalypse. 

*Quamquam nonnulli ... scriptitent... esse priscae legis libros uiginti quatuor’ 
(Praefat. in Samuel et Malachim Migne P. L, 28, 600). Martianay cite & ce propos 
notre passage de Victorin, mais avec une variante que je n’ai rencontrée dans aucun 
imprimé ni manuscrit: ‘Sunt autem uiginti quatuor libri Veteris Testamenti: 
uiginti duos in excerptis Theodori inuenies, etc.’ On ne peut guére, malheureuse- 
ment, se fier & cet éditeur, de tous les Mauristes le moins sar et le plus justement 
critiqué. 

* Das muratorische Fragment, Giessen, 1873. 

* Art. ‘ Muratorian fragment’ dans Dict. Christian Biog. iii 1003. 

® Dans le Theologisches Literaturblatt du 26 avril 1895, col. 195-8. 

* Le fait n’a pas été relevé dans l'étude si instructive sur ‘Catholica’ du 
Dr Dom O. Rottmanner, Rev. Bénéd. xvii (1900) pp. 1-9. 
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colonne, 1. 12 sqq., les mots Wam quod dicit . . . . omnibus hoc dicit 
sont & mettre 4 cété du Comment. sur l’Apocalypse, Migne P. Z. v 
320 A, Quod uni dicit, omnibus diait,comme correspondant a la phrase du 
Murator. 1. 58 sq: Uicet septem eccleseis scribat, tamen omnibus dicit. 

Aussi bien, les ressemblances sont tellement frappantes, que Dom 
Chapman! est obligé d’admettre que Victorin cite, non pas le Fragment 
lui-méme, ‘mais directement la source utilisée par l’auteur du Fragment’. 

Je me suis demandé plus d’une fois, en ces derniers temps, si ‘la 
source’ du Fragment ne serait pas précisément ce Théodote auquel 
Victorin renvoie & propos du contenu de l’Ancien Testament. Théo- 
dote fut contemporain de Valentin ; et Valentin lui-méme, d’aprés 
Irénée, Haer. iii 4, 3, séjourna 4 Rome du temps de Pie et y demeura 
jusqu’& Anicet. La fameuse expression du Muratorianum nuperrime 
temporibus nostris, au sujet du Pasteur d’Hermas, aurait donc tout a 
fait sa raison d’étre. Quant a la réprobation des écrits de Valentin et 
autres hérétiques, vers la fin, il faudrait, en ce cas, lattribuer a celui 
qui a utilisé la source, au rédacteur du Fragment, sans doute Victorin 
lui-méme. 

Une autre considération me frappe, et c’est 4 Dom Chapman que 
revient le mérite de l’avoir suggérée le premier. Il est un autre 
écrivain de l’antiquité chrétienne qui offre lui aussi certains points de 
contact avec le Muratorianum: c’est Clément d’Alexandrie. Méme 
en réduisant & leur juste valeur les raisons apportées par notre confrére 
a lappui de sa thése, il reste toujours, de commun a4 Clément et au 
Fragment, au moins les deux particularités suivantes : ier, i de 
Pierre donnée comme livre canonique, la liste et la teneur des Epitres 
catholiques. Or, Clément est aussi le seul, avec Victorin, qui connaisse 
et utilise les "Ewcropai de Théodote; et c’est justement 1a oi il 
semble utiliser davantage Théodote qu'il differe de lui-méme pour se 
rapprocher du Fragment. 

Je me borne a poser trés timidement le probltme: peut-étre des 
recherches dans cette direction donneront-elles lieu un jour ou l’autre 
& des résultats plus précis. 


Victorin et le Fragment chronologique d’ Alexandre de Jérusalem. 


Lattention a été attirée 4 plusieurs reprises, notamment par M. le 
Prof. Ad. Harnack?*, sur ce fragment si curieux du codex de Bobbio 
(Milan, Ambros. H. 150 Inf.), relatif 4 la chronologie de la vie du 
Christ, et qui aurait été trouvé dans les Commentaires de Victorin, la 
source premitre étant Alexandre de Jérusalem, voire les ‘ exemplaria’ 
des Apétres eux-mémes. A la fin de son étude sur le Kerygma Petri®, 

? Art. ‘ L’auteur du canon muratorien’ dans Rev. Béenéd. xxi (1904) p. 24. 
2 Gesch. des altchr. Litieratur 1 506 sq. 
% Texte u. Untersuch, X i p. 137-150. 
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M. le Prof. E. v. Dobschiitz a consacré des pages fort intéressantes & ce 
fragment, dont il reproduit un texte parfaitement conforme a celui du 
manuscrit. ‘Tout récemment encore, le Dr F. S. Gutjahr' a eu l’occasion 
d’y revenir, et s’est demandé si Victorin n’aurait pas utilisé 1A un extrait 
de Papias transcrit par Alexandre. 

En feuilletant le manuscrit 1473 de la bibliothtque de l'Université 
de Padoue, recueil de mélanges, la plupart hi¢ronymiens, composé au 
xvé sitcle, j’ai remarqué tout a la fin, fol. 164’, un petit texte transcrit 
d'une fagon trés particulitre, en forme de colonne a lignes courtes, avec 
de nombreuses abréviations, et témoignant, par la forme méme des 
caracttres, de l’intention qu’a eue le copiste d’imiter trés exactement 
le modéle ancien qu’il avait sous les yeux. A part l’attribution a saint 
Jéréme, qui manque dans le codex de Bobbio, le texte concorde 
assez bien avec celui-ci dans la premitre partie, mais il s’en éloigne 
notablement dans la seconde. Je crois bien faire de le reproduire ici, 
en marquant en italique les passages qui difftrent de la copie conservée 
& Milan. 

Hieronymus. 
In commentariis uictorini inter 
cetera haec etiam scripta reperi guvod in 
membranis Alexandri episcopi qui 
fuit in ierusalem . quod transcripsit manu 
propria de exemplaribus apostolorum 
viii. kl. ian. natus est dominus iesus xps 
suplicio et cromatio consulibus. 
Baptizatus viii. id. ian. valerio 
et asiatico consulibus. Passus vero 
viit. kl. apr. nerone tercio . et 
valerio me*sula consulibus. Surexit 
vi. kl. apr. consulibus suprascriptis. 
Supputatur quippe eodem die dominum 
fuisse conceptum quo et resurrexit. 
Seria vi. anunciatus. fer. i. natus 
Ser v. baptizatus. fer. vi. passus 
A die natiuitatis domini usque 
ad passionem ipsius anni. xxxii. 
menses .tit, dies .xt, 

On ne voit pas bien quel motif a fait supprimer, avant Supputatur 
quippe, le passage Johannis baptista—habere dicens du texte milanais ; 
mais l’addition finale a pour but évident de corriger la chronologie du 
début, d’aprés laquelle le Christ serait mort l’an 58 de notre ére, a l’age 
de quarante-neuf ans! L/attribution 4 Jéréme n’est point sans offrir 
quelque intérét. 

D. Germain Morin. 

Die Glaubwiirdigheit des Ivrendischen Zeugnisses iiber die Abfassung des vierten 

hanonischen Evangeliums (Graz 1904) p. 63 sq. 
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REVIEWS 


GREGORY THE GREAT. 


Gregory the Great: his place in history and thought, by F. Homes 
DuppeEn, B.D., Fellow of Lincoln College, 2 vols. (Longmans, 
1905.) 

It is indeed refreshing in these days of superficial haste to meet with 
a book of complete and serious investigation, and to find that there is 
still an Oxford College where learned leisure is possible among junior 
Fellows. Mr Dudden’s book ought to be widely welcomed, both for 
what it is and as the earnest of more work of the same kind from the 
older Universities, when more national aims, or a new Commission, shall 
have given opportunity for the return of a genuine devotion to learning 
for learning’s sake. It may be remembered that he is one of the few 
who hold a fellowship by the old statutes, which were preserved for his 
college by Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln. 

In scope, too, the book is a refreshing return to old usage. It is not 
merely a biography : it is a ‘Life and Times’. The author’s aim has 
been to shew the greatness of Gregory by exhaustively describing, the 
period in which he lived, the persons with whom he dealt, the interests 
with which he was concerned, and the politics of Europe during the 
age of which he was the most striking figure. The book is much more 
than a mere study, however close, of a single man: it is practically the 
history of a century most important in the evolution of the modern 
world. It is long since we have had a book in English of quite the 
same kind—a thorough ‘ Ecclesiastical biography’, in which no subject 
is too small to be mentioned, in which religious sympathy is evident 
but does not prevent an extended study of political developement. Un- 
doubtedly the main object which the writer has set himself is complete- 
ness; and this he has undoubtedly attained. He has not, however, 
been in the least overweighted by the size of his subject or by the 
ramifications into which he has pursued its many diverging interests. 
His material has not mastered him,—as is so often the case with 
German scholars who start with similar aims,—but he has mastered it ; 
and he marshals his facts, states his conclusions, describes incidents 
and analyses character, with the clear freshness of a French historian, 
and with not a little, too, of English eloquence. The book then is one 
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which must for long remain indispensable to students, not indeed 
because it places before them any discovery of new material or any 
revolutionary conclusion, but because the life of its hero may be studied 
in it by the light of the industry and judgement of a scholar who has 
devoted years to its investigation. 

Probably the best part of the book, where all is good, is the third 
division, which is devoted to a study of Gregory’s theology. This is 
much more than a careful analysis of the Pope’s theological writings— 
though it is that: it is a thoughtful investigation, exposition and 
criticism, and will serve as an admirable introduction to the study of 
the last of the Latin Fathers. Mr Dudden rightly emphasizes 
Gregory’s position as the representation and summary of the doctrines 
of his age: as a test, one may say, of Western orthodoxy in the sixth 
century: as not original, and yet as the foundation of much future 
thought. Nothing indeed could be better as a description of his 
theological influence (if it be clearly understood that it is the West 
alone which is considered) than these words with which the book con- 
cludes—‘Gregory does not give us much new matter or new light. But 
he does sum up the teaching of the older Fathers and bring it into 
union with the opinion of his time. He does consolidate and 
strengthen the Catholicism he found, preparing the matter for future 
elaboration. He does impart a life and impulse to prevailing ten- 
dencies, helping on the construction of the system to be hereafter 
completed in scholasticism. He gives to theology a tone and an 
emphasis which cannot be disregarded. And from his time to that of 
Anselm no teacher of equal eminence arose in the Church. For a 
period of nearly four centuries the last word on theology rested with 
Gregory the Great’. 

But to give at all a complete view of so complete a book a critic 
must criticize, and that both generally and in some detail. Generally 
it must be observed that it was impossible for Mr Dudden, when he 
chose to write at large on so great a theme, to avoid the dangers of his 
course. He has to tell again what many others have told. Often he 
uses the original authorities and quotes them practically verbatim. Often 
he uses modern writers as freely. But he avoids the appearance of 
pedantry by an almost entire absence of references. He does not tell 
us who is the German, or the Italian, whose opinion he refers to: we 
have to turn to Dr Hodgkin himself to find how closely he has 
been followed. But from among books old and new the author 
has used every colour which came to his hand, and, forming his own 
judgement always, has blended all into a harmonious whole. It is of 
design clearly, not inadvertently, that Mr Dudden contents himself 
with general acknowledgements in his preface, avoids specific references, 
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and goes so far as to quote verbally without naming the writer whose 
views he accepts. 

It is true also that much of Mr Dudden’s book consists of matter 
extraneous to his main subject. Lombard and Frankish letters, the life 
of St Columban (whose only connexion with St Gregory is a letter from 
the Pope which never reached its destination), the life of St Benedict, 
do not belong to the biography of the great Pope ; but they do—and 
that is the main point—illustrate very significantly the world in which 
he moved. We are not at all in danger of failing to see the wood for the 
trees because we are made to recognize what a great forest it is. 

But when a scholar diverges so widely in different directions from his 
main subject it is impossible that he should be able to give full validity 
to all his conclusions. Sometimes Mr Dudden has not used the best 
editions of his authors, sometimes he has not consulted the best 
modern studies, sometimes he has forgotten the statements of the 
authorities he has used, and sometimes he has used writers of different 
ages apparently without discrimination. Thus, for example, in his 
account of the conversion of England he uses writers of much later 
time without a distinction from the earlier witnesses, and quotes William 
of Malmesbury on Ceawlin with no mention of the centuries which lay 
between them. Similarly, in regard to the alleged heresy of Justinian 
Mr Dudden refers to writers many centuries apart, without selection, and 
in stating that a refutation of the Aphthartodocetic edict was published 
forgets that Evagrius expressly states that that edict was never issued. 
The arguments of the Emperor, at an earlier date, against the theology 
of Theodore, Ibas, and Theodoret, were not ‘concerning the ultimate 
damnation of dead men’ (see the language of the Sixth General Council 
in Mansi ix, 587), and it hardly gives a fair view of his elaborate 
theological treatises to say that he ‘tampered with theology’. It is 
difficult to agree with the view that the Arian Theodoric was ‘ thwarted 
in his good intentions partly by the Catholic Church, which steadfastly 
opposed any rapprochement between the orthodox and Arians’; or with 
the reference to the bitterness of ‘clerical feeling against that worthy 
prince’; for surely it was of supreme importance to the maintenance of 
the Christian faith that the Church should have no peace (theologically) 
with those who denied the Divinity of the Lord. There is much of 
interest in the volumes with regard to the scholarship of the time, but it 
might be supplemented, and in parts modified, by a comparison with 
M. Roger’s recent study. It is a small matter—but is there any reason 
to suppose that Gregory would have entered (vol. i p. 173) Constanti- 
nople by the Golden gate? And were the ‘trading settlements of a 
and Galata’ in existence so early as his day? 


In regard to the question of the ‘Antiphonary of Gregory’, and 
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whether it was really he who reformed the Plainsong of his day, it must 
be remembered that the evidence of Leo IV is earlier than that of John 
the Deacon, and that he is supported by Hildemar and Walafrid 
Strabo. The subject has been recently discussed in a pamphlet issued 
by the Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society in 1904, to which Mr 
Dudden does not refer. In regard to the question of the number of 
consecrators (vol. ii p. 134) the case of the consecration of Pelagius 
(Liber Pontificalis vol. i p. 303) might have been noticed. The account 
of the Welsh Church is perhaps too exclusively indebted to Mr Willis 
Bund, who is not always an entirely trustworthy guide. Again, is it 
quite fair to say that Gregory in the Mora/ia ‘summarily condemns as 
futile all enquiry into the authorship of the several books of the Bible’? 
Is not his position rather that of the /mé¢atio, that what is important is 
not who wrote but what he wrote? A point of more importance—and 
this finally—is the discredit which Mr Dudden (following Gérres) 
throws upon the story of Herminigild. Is there any real reason to 
discredit the tale of his conversion and death? Why should not 
Gregory have known what he was writing about? Is not Dr Hodgkin 
(English Historical Review vol. ii p. 216) justified in his conclusion ? 
He is supported by the latest, and a very thorough, investigator, Dom H. 
Leclercq (Z’ Espagne Chrétienne, 1906), as well as by the great authority 
of Don Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo. 

With Mr Dudden’s general judgement of Gregory most students 
will be in accord. The greatness of the character grows on him as 
he studies it. We should be disposed to question a few of the 
earlier oditer dicta. Why, when Gregory laments that Gordiana had 
broken her vow of virginity, should his quotation of ‘ Many are called 
but few are chosen’ be attributed partly to aristocratic prejudice because 
the lady married the steward of her estates? It is unnecessary to 
attribute Gregory’s acceptance of the monastic life partly to ambition : 
all that we know of his action looks like the simple ‘conversion’ so 
common in his time ;—and equally so to declare that he ‘never 
attained a perfect sanity of view’; and contrary to his whole character 
to assert that ‘his religion, dominated by the tremendous and vivid 
idea of the judgement’ gave him little comfort. In regard to the 
Pope’s relation with Brunichild, and again with Phocas, Mr Dudden, in 
his anxiety not to make his book a mere eulogy, seems to ignore some 
of the facts which might serve to explain Gregory’s letters. And again, 
it is not a satisfactory account of his action with regard to Venantius in 
Sicily that he ‘was influenced throughout by motives of expediency’: 
he uses language that is vigorous enough, and clearly the man must 
have been personally pious, and this would account for the kindness of 
the treatment he received from Gregory, a man of generosity and tact. 
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More generally, exception may be taken to the statement that only in the 
form of ‘to a certain extent, a religion of external legality’, which 
‘emphasized the value of rites, and elaborated the doctrines of angels, 
saints, demons, purgatory, heaven and hell’, it was that Christianity 
perhaps ‘could have survived the Middle Ages’. 

It would be a grateful task to shew how constantly Mr Dudden delights 
his readers by the vigour of his description, by the acuteness of his 
judgement, and by the clearness of his presentation of facts. But it 
would be a lengthy one; and a reviewer must content himself with 
saying that again and again there are passages, and chapters, throughout 
the book, which shew the writer’s knowledge, and sympathy, and skill. 


W. H. Hutton. 
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CHRONICLE 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


(1) Lic. Dr G. Dietrricu, to whom we are already indebted for 


three works which throw a good deal of light on the history of the text 
of the Peshitta, namely, Die Massorah der dstl. und westl. Syrer, Eine 


jakobitische Einleitung in den Psalter (1901), and a study of the Nestorian 

commentator Isho-dad (1902), has now published a very complete 
Apparatus Criticus to the Peshitta version of Isaiah. Five editions, 
twenty-eight MSS, and the works of Ephraim, Aphraates, and Barhe- 
braeus, have been searched for various readings. ‘The number of 
important readings thus discovered seems relatively small, but on the 
other hand the text of the Peshitta Isaiah has now been established 
beyond any reasonable doubt. The work has been done with a 
thoroughness which leaves almost nothing to be done by future scholars. 
It is, however, to be regretted that Dr Diettrich in citing Ephraim and: 
Aphraates has: not indicated in what part of their works the various 
Isaianic quotations are found. On p. 180 1. 15, there is a misprint 
in the Syriac, and four lines below, where Aphraates is cited, no men- 
tion is made of the fact that the reading of the Father is itself doubtful. 
But such small blemishes only set off the thoroughness with which ad 
work as a whole has been done. 

(2) Part II of Dr E. G. King’s work, Zhe Psalms in three Collections, 
was noticed in vol. iv, p. 456 of the JournaL. Part III has now 
appeared. The book is not one which lends itself easily to a critical 
notice. It is full of beauty and of suggestion. It is scholarly, but with 
an application of scholarship which is truly its own, and it is devotional 
with a devotion unlike that of the ordinary devotional commentary. It 
is a book for those who are willing to think and content to meditate. 
It is singularly free from the spirit of controversy. The treatment of 
Pss. civ, cix, cx, and cxxxvii is specially fresh and stimulating. 

(3) Dr Strack’s Commentary on Genesis has reached a second edition. 
The text is given in German with distinction of types to mark the limits 
of the various documents. The notes are quite brief, but wherever 


fuller treatment is necessary, e.g. on the Seven Days of Creation, a good 
VOL. VII. Hh 
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excursus is given. The book is brought up to date, even the last edition 
of Babel und Bibel, 1905, being used. 

(4) Zhe Higher Criticism (Hodder & Stoughton) consists of a 
Church Congress paper by Prof. Kirkpatrick, and of two papers 
reprinted respectively from the EZxositor and from the Interpreter by 
Prof. Driver. The first urges the claims of criticism upon the clergy and 
the laity, the third is on the permanent religious value of the Old 
Testament. A list of books presenting or illustrating the results and 
the processes of criticism is added. 

(5) Zhe Titles of the Psalms, by J. W. Thirtle, has reached a second 
edition (1905) within eighteen months. The author has a theory which 
throws much light on his subject ; in particular he is able to account 
for the apparently double heading to Psalm Ixxxviii, and to bring the 
difficult Jonath-elem-rechokim at the head of Psalm lvi into connexion 
with the subject-matter of the preceding Psalm. The book is spun out, 
but it is well worthy of attention. 

(6) An Italian translation of the Psalms with a brief Introduction and 
short comments by Salvatore Minocchi appears under the title of J Sa/mi 
(Roma, 1905). Many of the notes suggest emendation of the Massoretic 
text, e.g. on xviii 46, xxii 17. The editor has read recent critical works 
on the Psalms and displays great independence in his own views. On 
li 6 he writes that the sin against God only must be idolatry. He 
explains li 16 to mean—Save me from a violent death, The book is 
interesting. 

(7) Dr Ottley’s Redigion of Israel is a companion volume to his 
Short History of the Hebrews. ‘The first two chapters are on, ‘The 
primitive religion of the Semites’ and ‘The work and influence of 
Moses’; the last two on, ‘The final stage in Pre-Christian Judaism’ 
and ‘ The Consummation in Jesus Christ’. It is advantageous to have 
so concise a sketch of Old Testament Religion. The length of Smend 
and Oehler and Schultz adds little to the value of these works. Why 
does Dr Ottley (p. 112, n. 1) follow a multitude to do evil in accepting 
so wanton an emendation as 070 for nnn in Ezek. xviii 11, 15? 

(8) Dr P. Kleinert’s Die Profeten Israels in sosialer Beszichung is 
rather a monograph on the Prophets and their general teaching than 
what its title suggests. Thus chapters II, III form an introduction 
to the subject of the Nature of Prophecy. Chapters IV-VII are 
apparently lectures on Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah respectively. 
References both to the Bible and to modern authorities are given at the 
end of the book. Chapter VIII discusses the Prophetical Law in 
Deuteronomy. Chapters IX-XI deal with Jeremiah and Ezekiel ; the 
twelfth and last chapter is occupied with Deutero-Isaiah, Haggai and 
Zechariah, and Malachi. It is certainly very useful to have the social 
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teaching of different parts of the Old Testament set forth as that of 
Deuteronomy is set in chapter VIII. 

(9) Johannes Herrmann, under the title of Die Jdee der Siihne or 
Eine Untersuchung iiber Gebrauch und Bedeutung des Wortes kipper, 
discusses the Old Testament teaching on Propitiation. After a recapi- 
tulation of the views of Hofmann, Ritschl, Riehm, and Schmoller, the 
writer in his second chapter presents us with a lexicographer’s conspectus 
of "p> and its derivatives together with nxon and nw. In chapter III 
each occurrence of "83 is separately considered. Then follows a dis- 
cussion of £ipper outside the limits of P and Ezekiel, and then of 2ipper 
in Ezekiel and in P. The author’s last word is, ‘Von besonderem 
Interesse erscheint mir die Linie, welche vom ursemitischen Heidentum 
aus zu der Blutverwendung in P fiihrt’. 

(10) Zhe Guide for the Perplexed by Moses Maimonides. Translated 
by M. Friedlander, Ph.D. Second edition, revised throughout. London, 
1904. This is an important work for the history of the interpretation 
of the Old Testament. Maimonides, who lived in Egypt and composed 
this book in Arabic, wrote as one who was well acquainted with the 
philosophies prevalent in Arabic-speaking lands. Like Philo he was 
sufficiently in sympathy with the best Gentile thought to offer a philo- 
sopher’s view of the Old Testament to students of philosophy. A large 
part of the work is devoted to the discussion of the anthropomorphic 
terms applied to the Deity in the Bible ; Maimonides calls such terms 
homonyms, asserting that they have one meaning when used of men, and 
another when used of God. Some of these discussions are very interesting, 
e.g. that on ‘ And the tables were the work of God’ (Exod. xxxii 16), 
regarding which Maimonides concludes that ‘the writing of the tables 
was produced in the same manner as the rest of creation’ (pp. 98, 99). 
Very interesting also is the view given of the nature of Prophecy 
(pp. 219 ff). On the problem of Evil the author says, ‘[God] only 
produces existence, and all existence is good; whilst evils are of a 
negative character, and cannot be acted upon’ (p. 266). On the Book 
of Job Maimonides writes boldly (for his time), ‘Its basis is a fiction, 
conceived for the purpose of explaining the different opinions which 
people hold on divine Providence’ (p. 296). The work, as a whole, is 
rather prolix, though the author again and again declines to give a full 
exposition of his meaning on the ground, Verbum satis sapienti. 
Dr Friedlander’s translation is easy to read, and useful indices of 
Biblical, Midrashic, and Talmudic passages are added. 

(11) Mr Aldis Wright has edited for the Text and Translation Society 
a Hebrew Commentary on the Book of Job from a MS of the thirteenth- 
fourteenth century preserved in the Cambridge University Library. The 
author’s name was Berechiah, but nothing further is known of him 
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beyond what may be gathered from the fact that he quotes Ibn Ezra 
and ‘Ibn’ Kimkhi, and that he makes some use of French equivalents 
in giving the meaning of some difficult or rare words. The Commentary 
is almost purely exegetical. The Redeemer Passage (xix 25 ff) is 
explained without any reference to a Resurrection. The volume is 
completed with a translation of the Commentary into English from the’ 
pen of S. A. Hirsch, Ph.D. The book is a welcome addition to the 
exegetical literature of the Old Testament. 
W. Emery BARNEs. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


The Scientific Temper in Religion, and other Addresses. By the Rev 
P, N. Waccett, M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co., 1905.) 

WE are glad that these addresses, some of which have already been 
read in the Guardian and the Church Times, have appeared in book 
form. ‘They certainly deserve to be read by a wide circle, and will be 
helpful to many both of the clergy and the laity. The excellences 
of Fr Waggett’s style, the breadth of his sympathy, the rare degree 
in which he combines in himself spiritual insight with the scientific 
temper, are too well known to call here for more detailed praise ; they 
certainly lend attractiveness and weight to the volume before us. 

The earlier of these addresses give an admirable account of the kind 
of attitude which the educated believer should at the present time 
adopt towards the natural sciences. He is advised not to look upon 
the interests of theology and science as antagonistic, as if theology were 
stronger in proportion as difficulties and vacancies could be pointed out 
in science. He is warned against obscurantism, against overhaste in 
accommodation, against confounding science with naturalism, against 
other erroneous tendencies; and the warnings are given very per- 
suasively, The relations of evolution, and of natural selection as a 
particular element in evolutionary doctrine, to theism are then dis- 
cussed ; and in a later address the Biblical account of the creation and 
of the nature of man is compared with the teachings of science. Here, 
perhaps, is the least satisfactory portion of Fr Waggett’s book. The 
doubt is suggested, whether the results of critical research into early 
Semitic legend have impressed themselves upon the author’s mind as 
forcibly as have those of biological study. While recognizing to the 
full the impress of ethical monotheism upon the first page of Genesis, 
I cannot myself admit that we can there rightly seek, or that we thence 
actually derive, the elements of teaching concerning matters of natural. 
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knowledge which Fr Waggett believes to be enshrined in the Biblical 
account of the origin of the world. Where he sees anticipations of 
scientifically established fact, I see sometimes reminiscences of poly- 
theistic speculation ; where—if I do not misunderstand him—he sees 
points of resemblance that are theologically significant, I seem to detect 
only superficial coincidences. What Fr Waggett has written in this 
connexion reads a little like a refined survival of the ‘reconciliation’ of 
Genesis with science to which we have so long been accustomed, but 
which we are increasingly coming to believe to be a superfluity in 
apologetics. 


La Providence et le Miracle devant la Science Moderne, par GASTON 
Sortais. (Gabriel Beauchesne & Cie. Paris, 1905.) 


i 
Tuis is a controversial book, ‘replying to the contention of M. 
Séailles that the progress of modern science renders necessary the ; 
rejection of the notion of a personal God and the dependent notions of i 
Providence and miracle. Science, for M. Séailles, obviously means 
positivist or naturalistic philosophy, with its theories of mechanism and 
determinism. The contention is refuted not so much by the demon- 
stration, recently become so familiar to English students of the claims of 
naturalism, that science and philosophic systems suggested by science : 
are not at all the same thing, as by an appeal to a chain of eminent re 
representatives of science throughout the modern period. The list of j 
such Christian or theistic scientific leaders possesses some interest. is 
Dismissing the @ priori claim of M. Séailles to rule out miracle and # 
divine government of the world as impossible, the author next deals 
with the argument, especially associated with the name of Hume, that 
miracles have never been established by evidence and perhaps cannot 
be. The reply to this contention is chiefly based on the alleged 
actuality of miracles performed at Lourdes. Physicians are cited who, 
on examination of cases of healing, admit that effects are there produced 
which their medical science cannot account for. The weak spot in M. 
Sortais’ account of these ‘ miracles’ is that he does not tell us enough 
of the other side. Dr Bernheim is indeed mentioned as admitting the 
facts but questioning the interpretation of them which M. Sortais would 
wish to be regarded as beyond question ; but we should like to hear 
more of this physician’s reasons for his opinion. Finally, the writer 
appeals triumphantly to the dilemma: either divine creation or spon- 
taneous generation. Here we think the stand is made on ill-chosen 
ground. ‘God does not dwell in gaps’ of our scientific knowledge. 
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Life and Matter, by Sir OttvER Lopce. (Williams & Norgate, 1905.) 

Str Otiver Lopce’s book is largely a reprint of collected articles 
and addresses, and its main purpose is criticism of the materialistic 
monism of Professor Haeckel. 

The exposure of the grotesque misstatements which abound in 
Haeckel’s The Riddles of the Universe is a task which calls for more 
self-control than ingenuity, more long-suffering than learning ; and Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s treatment of the Professor manifests these qualities 
abundantly. There is not a word in his patient examination of so 
much that might summarily be dismissed as nonsense which is not 
courteous and dignified. One passage of Zhe Riddles of the Universe 
even Sir Oliver finds himself unable to judge at once critically and 
politely ; but this he wisely forbears to judge at all (p. 48). 

The physicist meets the biologist upon his own ground. The epis- 
temological platform on which the controversy is conducted is that of 
realistic common-sense, that of physical science. The criticism of 
Haeckel’s use of the postulate of the conservation of energy—the key 
to the whole solution of the world-riddle for him—might have been 
strengthened by emphasizing the fact that constancy in the various 
changes of energy, which is all that physics can establish, is an 
altogether different thing from constancy of the total quantity of energy 
in the universe, which is what Haeckel assumes and requires; but 
perhaps Sir Oliver Lodge himself does not admit the difference. 

Now and again (e.g. p. 95, pp. 108-9) the author ventures upon 
dangerous ground, and naively takes for granted positions which, the 
philosopher would remind him, are highly disputable. Indeed all the 
recent pronouncements of this writer on the relations of religion and 
science suffer from want of sufficient recognition that, for a really 
thorough handling of such questions, it is before all things necessary to 
have made a serious study of some branches of philosophy. One is 
disappointed when, in the interesting chapter on Will and Guidance, 
some criticism of Professor James Ward’s treatment of physical law 
seems to be forthcoming from the point of view of a great physicist, to 
find that that philosopher’s position appears not to have been under- 
stood. It is not the ‘fundamental inaccuracy or uncertainty ’ of the long- 
established laws of physics which Dr Ward sought to prove, but their 
purely empirical and postulatory nature, as against the absoluteness and 
metaphysical validity which the ‘naturalist’ has claimed for them ; not 
any ‘departure from the law of conservation of energy’ which he 
desired to establish, but the inadequacy of the principle itself when 
used as valid for the whole of experience. 

It is interesting to find in Sir Oliver Lodge another champion, worthy 
of place beside Lord Kelvin, of the view that ‘life’ cannot be explained 
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in terms of purely physical or mechanical categories. His chapters on 
this subject furnish a weighty protest against the over-hasty zeal of 
materialistically-inclined biologists, and also some interesting specu- 
lation. The volume as a whole is of value as a contribution, from the 
point of view of physical science, to theistic argument, and is free from 
such blemishes as marked, in the theologian’s opinion, some of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s earlier essays in the field of theology. 


God’s Image in Man and its Defacement. By James Orr, D.D. 
(London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1905.) 

‘Few men’s minds can shake off a familiar and consistent system 
of doctrines, and adopt a novel and strange set of principles as 
soon as presented: but all men can see that one change produces 
many, and that change, in itself, is a source of inconvenience and 
danger.’ 

This general statement of Dr Whewell’ receives an apt illustration in 
Dr Orr’s recent work, God’s Jmage in Man. The author of this book 
sees danger in the attempts which Christian theologians have been 
making to restate their doctrine of man, his origin, nature, and primitive 
state, in terms of thorough-going evolutionary theory ; and he writes to 
protest against overhaste in such endeavours towards accommodation. 
One change, in this connexion, certainly involves many ; and if some 
of the many are ever to be adopted, it will only be after the incon- 
venient process of critically examining some ethical and theological 
concepts whose ambiguity or imperfection has not hitherto been widely 
suspected, and the difficult labour of drawing fine distinctions between 
ideas which are superficially similar, but whose remoter implications, so 
far as theology is concerned, are respectively innocent and dangerous. 

Dr Orr’s protest does not consist merely in a timely reminder that 
Evolution, especially as applied to man, is a plausible theory, not a 
demonstrated fact, and that all theological speculation based upon it 
must therefore be but provisional and tentative. Thus far we should all 
agree with him. He protests that evolutionary anthropology, at least 
in so far as it is applied to man’s mental and moral qualities, is essen- 
tially incompatible with Christian doctrine, and that the theologian 
cannot assimilate it without unconsciously doing violence to his creed. 
Here, I think, Dr Orr’s charge of overhaste—of what Bacon would 
have called ‘anticipation’—recoils upon himself. The adoption of 
such an attitude lays several responsibilities upon a theologian. In 
the first place, it puts him under the obligation to determine xow, what 
is the essential teaching of Christian theology—supposing there is any— 
concerning man; and we have been sufficiently warned in the past that 

) History of the Inductive Sciences 3rd ed. ii 147. 
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definitions of doctrine on matters as to which further empirical know- 
ledge may be forthcoming are apt to prove anything but final. Secondly, 
it involves the responsibility of deciding, in the present state of know- 
ledge, between rival scientific theories, and selecting, for theological 
use, those which are true. And lastly, it implies ability to dictate to 
science the limits of its future progress: ‘thus far shalt thou come’. 
This too has proved in the past to be a very precarious method of 
apologetic. In the event of the assigned limits being overpassed, the 
cause of theology becomes weakened. 

To take the first of these points, I would observe that the supposition 
that there is a Christian doctrine of man, a view of his origin, his 
nature, his primitive and his present state, which is alone compatible 
with fundamental Christian conceptions and doctrines, requires more 
justification than Dr Orr attempts to give. To many theologians it 
would seem to be a matter of indifference, so far as Christianity is 
‘concerned, whether man’s higher faculties were immediate endowments 
or whether they were gradually evolved. This, however, is not Dr 
‘Orr’s opinion. He adopts the ‘Biblical’ view of man as the only 
possible Christian anthropology, and apparently does so mainly because 
it is in the Bible. I am far from willing to allow that some of the 
elements in the doctrine of man which Dr Orr defends are truly 
‘Biblical’ at all’, This is, however, a point of minor importance. It 
is more serious that Old Testament anthropology should still be 
identified with essential Christian theology on grounds other than its 
purely scientific merits. We have now reconciled ourselves to the 
existence of so much, in the Biblical account of the early history of the 
world, that is not scientific fact, that it does not seem worth while to 
vindicate the truth of the residue. The only principle that was at stake 
during the long conflict between Genesis and science was that of the 
inerrancy of the Scripture record: a principle which to-day is inde- 

1 The numerous grave difficulties confronting the traditional exegesis of the Fall- 
story do not seem to cause Dr. Orr any concern; he does not reckon with them. 
To the assertion that a doctrine of a Fall is not to be found in the Old Testament, 
he replies (p. 198 f) that ‘it can hardly be doubted that the story of Eden and of 
the sin of man was known to the prophets’; but the story of Eden is one thing 
and the doctrine of the Fall (even St Paul's rudimentary form of it) is another. He 
continues to assume that the universality of sin, as emphasized by Old Testament 
writers, implies their bclief in a universal Fall, without refuting the view that such 
universality is equally consis:ent with the idea that each individual ‘is the Adam 
of his own soul’. That human death is regarded in Gen. iii as a consequence of 
Adam’s sin, is far from evident, and has been, as I think, disproved ; this also 
Dr Orr assumes, however, without controversy. Finally, the identification of 
original sin (a theoretical explanation of observed fact) with the universal sinfulness 


which is undoubtedly matter of actual experience, is perpetuated in Dr Orr’s 
book. 
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fensible. We now see that whatever definition of inspiration we adopt 
must itself be the expression of a scientific theory or induction ; for 
the inspiration of Genesis is not a matter of intuitive perception o or of 
divine revelation ; neither is it axiomatic. 

I need not enter into a detailed consideration of Dr Orr’s treatment 
of the contending scientific theories relating to the origin, antiquity, and 
nature of man, or to the means by which the race became possessed of 
those faculties which we especially have in mind when we speak of man 
as endowed with the image of God. He cites many facts and expert 
opinions which shew that evolutionary anthropology has its difficulties 
and falls far short of universal acceptance amongst scientific authorities.. 
But these citations leave the reader largely uninformed as to the weight 
of evidence and authority on the side of the view which Dr Orr 
rejects’. They also seem to me to evince perhaps a little over-readiness 
to grasp at such results as accommodate themselves most easily to the 
traditional doctrine which he is concerned to maintain. To take one 
instance: the calculations, made by several of our most illustrious 
physicists, of the approximate ages of the earth and sun, upon which an 
objection against the evolutionary theory, as Dr Orr points out, is 
grounded, are based upon assumptions which were never very secure ; 
and their security, it may be added, has been much diminished since 
the discovery of the phenomena of radio-activity. 

The limits of evolution are indeed obvious, and how far the theory is 
applicable to man and his mental and moral faculties is doubtful. But 
it is extremely dangerous to maintain, in the present state of knowledge, 
that the consequences of such a theory are not capable of assimilation 
with the fundamental doctrines and presuppositions of Christianity. 
We are too ignorant at present as to what are the precise limits of the 
dogmatic essentials of the Christian Faith to be warranted in making 
any such sweeping statement. Perhaps we shall only learn where 
precisely such limits are to be drawn after many further conflicts 
between real or supposed contents of Christian dogma and real or sup- 
posed additions to our natural knowledge. That we have in the past 
thus learned to purify our theology of misconceptions previously regarded 
as essential factors of the Faith, is known to all. Christianity has been 
regarded, by individuals and by large bodies of Churchmen, as bound 
up with the Ptolemaic astronomy, with the doctrine of the creation of 


? It should be observed that the ‘modern view’ of the world against which 
Dr Orr contends is no one homogeneous system. It includes the coarse 
naturalism of Prof. Haeckel, the theological speculations of Mr. Fiske, and the 
tentative evolutionary theories as to man’s moral development and the origin of 
human sin advanced by a professedly Christian writer : elements sufficiently diverse 
in scope and in tone to have merited separate treatment. 
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the universe in six days, with the universality of the deluge, and with 
other assertions in which we no longer believe ; it may yet prove not to 
be bound to the anthropology of Genesis. 

Meanwhile, Christian theologians are sufficiently alive to the possibility 
of a fuller demonstration, in the future, of the thorough-going evolu- 
tionary theory of man, to regard it as worth while to trace out the 
influence of such a view upon the received teaching concerning human 
nature and sin. Some, at least, consider that we have nothing to fear, 
and something even to gain, in the event of the evolutionary theory 
being proved true. It is evident, however, that these have much work 
before them if they are, in their generation, to persuade others to their 
conviction. The difficulty appears to centre round the subject of Sin. 

This is not, perhaps, the occasion for me to deal minutely with Dr Orr’s 
and similar criticisms of the evolutionary theory of the origin and 
transmission of sin which I have myself endeavoured to sketch’; but 
I may briefly indicate what I believe to be the source of that wide 
divergence in opinion between Dr Orr and myself which is revealed 
in his assertion, on the one hand, that evolutionary anthropology, with 
its denial of a Fall and hereditary original sin, explains sin and its 
sinfulness away, and my own conviction, on the other hand, that the 
sinfulness of sin is more adequately maintained by a theory which 
regards all sin as actual and involving personal accountability, however 
less guilty may be its initial than its later stages. The source of this 
divergence, unless I am mistaken, lies in the fact that Dr Orr, and 
other theologians who on this point share his view, start from a defini- 
tion of the fundamental concept—Sin—different from that on which 
I have proceeded. They would say: ‘Sin is transgression of absolute 
moral law, in any state or stage in development of the trespasser’; I 
would say: ‘Sin is transgression of moral law 4y a moral agent. The 
former definition, rigidly carried out, makes sinners not only of the 
infant and the typical primitive man who obeys the only moral code he 
knows, but also of the brutes and the physical forces of Nature’; the 
latter limits the application of ‘sin’ to the acts and states of a being 
who knowingly transgresses a law by which he is aware his conduct 
ought to be ruled. It seems to me that the former of these alternative 
conceptions of sin—brought into clear contrast by recent discussion of 

1 A reply to some of the weightier criticism which my Hulsean Lectures on this 


subject received is given in the Preface to the recently published second edition of 
that work. 

* As I have pointed out in the Preface to the second edition of my Hulsean 
Lectures, if possession of conscience and knowledge of a restraining law are mot 
the sole condition for accountability, it is arbitrary to limit the application of ‘sin’ 
to the human race. There is no halting-place in the universe; for sentiency and 
organic life are then irrelevant. 
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evolutionary anthropology—is consciously or unconsciously implied in 
the vitally important objections that the newer theory of man’s moral 
development denies sin to be sin, or explains sin away, or minimizes 
the sinfulness of sin. But until this definition of sin, with all its conse- 
quences, can be shown to be alone compatible with essential Christian 
doctrines and presuppositions, it must still be claimed, as against 
Dr Orr and several other writers, that their objections are not valid. 


Preuves psychologiques de Vexistence de Dieu, pat M. v’ ABBE DE BROGLIE. 
(Paris: Librairie Bloud et Cie. 1905.) 

TueEse lectures will be useful to students who can take much of the 
Aristotelian and Cartesian philosophy for granted. To those whose philo- 
sophical scepticism forbids the assumption of so much that later thought 
has rendered questionable they will probably not be satisfying. The 
author inclines to identify the doctrine of Evolution with Naturalism ; 
he assumes a human ego whose existence we can ferceive; he argues as 
if to question the existence of a personal Creator were the same thing, 
philosophically, as to repudiate the principle of sufficient reason ; and 
he uses the concept of causality much in its Cartesian and mediaeval 
form and sense. Hence the lectures, though they contain much that 
is of value, will not commend themselves as a profound argument for 
theism to most students trained in English schools. 

F. R. TENNANT. 


Die Religionsphilosophie Hegels: von Dr Emit Ort. (Berlin: C. A. 
Schwetschke und Sohn. 1904.) 

THE dominance of the Hegelian philosophy in Germany seventy 
years ago was succeeded by a violent reaction, which now in its turn 
seems to shew signs of giving place to a more appreciative estimate 
of the great idealist’s work than has for a long while been fashionable. 
A considerable number of years has passed since Jowett, in his Intro- 
duction to Plato’s Sophist, very justly said, quoting a saying of Aeschylus 
about Homer reported by Athenaeus, that ‘in the theology and 
philosophy of England as well as of Germany, and also in the lighter 
literature of both countries, there are always appearing “ fragments of 
the great banquet” of Hegel’; and in England, as is well known, the 
Hegelian influence has been perhaps more powerful during the last 
thirty years than any other among philosophical teachers in this country 
(cf. Ott p. 2); in Hegel’s own land however Dr Ott can still assume 
that he is neglected, and that due credit is not given to him for his real 
services to philosophy. Among these services Dr Ott especially em- 
phasizes that of making thought, feeling, will, all constitutive elements 
of the religious consciousness. But Dr Ott’s own appreciation of 
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Hegel’s work would scarcely have satisfied Hegel himself. For Dr Ott’s 
true masters in the philosophy of religion are Prof. Eucken and Prof. 
Trdéltsch, to whose books Wahrheitsgestalt der Religion and Die Abso- 
lutheit des Christenthums he constantly refers ; and, though it may be 
true that Hegel was not the ‘ mere intellectualist’ that it is the fashion 
in some quarters to represent him as being, yet he certainly gave a 
higher place in the religious life to the labour of thought than either 
of these writers. This is very clearly seen when, in reading the works 
above mentioned as particularly recommended to us by Dr Ott, we 
find them making almost nothing of theology, or, in dealing with 
Christianity, of the doctrine of the Trinity, which was to Hegel all- 
important. Even Prof. Tréltsch (whose position is more definitely 
Christian than Prof. Eucken’s) speaks as though it were possible and 
desirable to throw off theology and substitute for it a surrender of self 
to the influence of the personality of Jesus. No position could well 
be more remote than this from that of Hegel or (we may add) from 
that of the most part of the greatest teachers of the Christian Church 
in all ages. It may be true that theologians, absorbed in the problems 
offered by religion to their reason, have often dwelt too little on the 
presupposition of a vital religious experience, which it is the task of 
theology to make, or attempt to make, explicit and coherent; but 


exclusive preoccupation with this neglected presupposition is certainly 
not the mental attitude in which the work of Hegel can be adequately 
discussed. 


C. C. J. Wess. 
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théologie du Nouveau Testament—P. Lryay Ancienne philologie 
chrétienne: Monachisme oriental—Périodiques étrangers. 


Revue a’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, January 1906 (Vol. vii, No. 1: Lou- 
vain, 40, Rue de Namur). F. X. Funk La question de Agape: un 
dernier mot—A. p’Atés Limen ecclesiae: note sur l’ancienne pénitence 
publique—J. Ze1LLER Le chorévéque Eugraphus : notes sur le chorépis- 
copat en Occident au Ve sitcle—P. Fournier Etudes sur les Fausses 
décrétales I: Le but et l’auteur des Fausses décrétales (@ suivre)— 
P. RicHarD Origines des nonciatures permanentes. La représentation 
pontificale au XV® sitcle (1450-1513) suivre)—Comptes rendus— 
Chronique—Bibliographie—Indices to Vol. vii. 

Revue de Orient Chrétien, October 1905 (Vol. x, No. 4: Paris, 
A. Picard et fils). D. M. Grrarp Sivas, huit sitcles d’histoire—S. 
Petripes Traités liturgiques de saint Maxime et de saint Germain, 
traduits par Anastase le bibliothécaire (/iz)—F. TourNEBIzE Histoire 
politique et religieuse de l’Arménie—F. Nau Le chapitre ITepi 
dvaxwpytav ayiwv et les sources de la Vie de saint Paul de Thtbes— 
P. Dip Les versions arabes du Zestamentum Domini nostri Iesu Christi 
—L. DeLaporte Le Pasteur d’Hermas, fragments de la version copte 
sahidique— Meélanges : I. X. XpicavOos 5 (ROC. 1904, p. 456) 
=Chrysanthe LopaRev: M&F Lettre relative 4 la Chronique 
de Michel le Syrien—Bibliographie: Rahmani Chronicon civile et 
ecclesiasticum (F. Nav): C. Butler Zhe Lausiac History of Palladius 
(F. Nav): A. Mallon Grammaire copte (F. Nat): C. Bacha Zraités de 
saint Jean Chrysostome et de Théodore Abou-Kurra (¥. Nav)—Livres 
nouveaux—Sommaire de la Byzantinische Zeitschrift—Tables de la 
premitre série de la Revue de l’Orient Chrétien, Tomes I 4 X, 1896- 
1905. 
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Analecta Bollandiana, January 1906 (Vol. xxv, fasc. 1: Brussels, 
775, Boulevard Militaire). L. Petir Vie de saint Athanase l’Athonite 
—H. De.enaye Saint Expédit et le martyrologe hi¢ronymien— 
Bulletin des publications hagiographiques—Appendix: A. PoNcELET 
Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum latinorum bibliothecarum Roma- 
narum praeter quam Vaticanae. IV Codices bibliothecae nationalis 
dictae a Victorio Emmanuele II, pp. 97-128. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Leitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, December 1905 (Vol. xv, No. 6 : 
Tiibingen, J. C. Mohr). ScHEEL Die Tauflehre 3 der modernen 
lutherischen Dogmatik II—WersTERMANN Was ist uns Jesus? Ein 
Wort der Verséhnung und zur Versodhnung in den augenblicklichen 
Kampfen. 

January 1906 (Vol. xvi, No. 1). Nachruf an D. M. Reischle— 
von Dosscniitz Der gegenwartige Stand der N.T. lichen Exegese— 


— Der Einfluss der gesellschaftlichen Zustande auf das kirchliche 
Leben. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, February 1906 (Vol. vii, No. 1: Giessen, A. Tépel-° 
mann). E. Scuwartz Osterbetrachtungen—G. Die urspriing- 
liche Gestalt des Vaterunsers—E. ScniirER Die oder dpaia 
Acts iii 2 and 1o—G. LorscuckEe Contra Marcellum, eine Schrift des 
Eusebius von Caesarea—C. Bruston Les conséquences du vrai sens 
de Site Ein Bruchstiick der Augustinischen Bibel— 
A. ANDERSEN Zu Mt. xxvi 17 ff. und Lk. xxii 15 ff.—A. DriIssMANN 
Barnabas—J. DENK mpagis oder rpdéeas trav ?—Es. NESTLE 
Der siisse Geruch als Erweis des Geistes—Es. NestLe Evangelien als 
Amulet am Halse und am Sofa. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, January 1906 Ixxxviii, No. 1: 
Tiibingen, H. Laupp). Funk Die Agyptische Kirchenordnung— 
Di Pauti Die Schlusskapitel des Diognetbriefes—Apam Die Lehre 
von dem hl. Geiste bei Hermas und Tertullian—Feierreit Die histo- 
rische Entwicklung der glagolitischen Kirchensprache bei den katho- 
lischen Siidslaven—Kress Das Salve Regina (am Schlusse der 
Komplet) als marianische Schlussantiphon—Kuirscu Der Portiunkula- 
Ablass—A. Kocn Zur Erinnerung an Paul von Schanz—Rezensionen. 
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